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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 



Fedbbal Trade Commission, 

WoiAinfftonj June lOj 19SL 

. > tike Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

Sis: Submitted herewith is a report on the increased prices of 
dioes in 1919 in response to a resolution of the House. 

The resolution directed an inquiry into the cost prices and selling 
prices of shoe manufacturers and retailers for the years 1918 and 
1919 and the cause of and necessity for the increase in prices. A 
proper analysis of the conditions requiml an inquiry into me leather 
industry also. 

During 1919 prices of shoes, leather, and hides increased more than 
in any year of tne war period, 1914-1918. In 1920 a correspondingly 
rapid aecline in prices of hides seems to have been accompanied by a 
somewhat less rapid and less extensive decline in leath'-r prices and 
by a still smaUer decline in retail prices of shoes. It should be 
noted that the present report as directed by the resolution covers 
principally the years 1918 and 1919, when prices were increasing, and 
that very different conditions existed in 1920, when prices were de- 
clining. 

SUFFLT AND AEMAKD. 

While average imports of hides and skins in the fiscal years 1913 
and 1914, prior to the war, were 566,633,688 pounds, imports for the 
fiscal year 1918 were only 432,615,693 pounds and for the fiscal ^ear 
1919 only 448^41,726 pounds. Since the greater part of the hides 
and skins tanned in the United States comes from foreign countries, 
these declines in imports in 1918 and 1919 represented an important 
decrease in available supply. At the same time there was an in- 
creased demand for hides and skins in 1919 in anticipation of large 
foreign and domestic orders for leather and shoes. Groatskins and 
calfekins in particular were accumulated in large quantities by tan- 
ners. Between February 28 and August 31, 1919, tanners' stocks of 
goatskins increased from 3,497.039 pieces to 19^636,459 meces, while 
calf and kip stocks increased irom 1,112,366 pieces on March 31 to 
2,505,396 on December 31, 1919. In spite of these increases in raw 
stocks tanners increeuENed their leather production in 1919 ovlj very 
sli^tly and not enough to offset increased leather exports, leaving 
a (fomestic supply inadequate to increases in domestic demand. Sim- 
ilarly, the supply of shoes in 1919 was inadequate to increases in 
domestic demana because of the fact that increases in production 
were slight and barely equaled increases in exports, rh^t there 
was not only an unusually strong domestic demand for shoes in 1919, 
but also a marked shift in demand to the higher quality grades in 
spite of the great increase in price, is indicated in reports from the 
shoe trade. 
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Another important factor in the increase in prices was a geueraJ 
increase in costs of production. Wages, supplies, and general ex* 
penses increased at every stage of production and distribution. The 
most important factor, however, was the increase in cost of materials, 
namely, hides and skins for the tanning industry and leather for the 
shoe industry. In the tanning industry typical costs of sole leather 
production increased 5.7 per c^it, from an average of 44.2 cents. a 
pound in 1918 to 46.7 in 1919; of upper leathers 32 per cent, from 
36.7 cents a square foot in 1918 to 47.1 cents in 1919; and of kid 
leathers 20 per cent, from 33.4 cents a s(]iuare foot in 1918 to 40.1 
cents in 1919. In the shoe manufacturing mdustry average increases 
in typical costs per pair in the fall of 1919 over the spring of 1918 
ranged between 18 per cent and 72 per cent for men's snoes, between 
19 per cent and 46 per cent for women's shoes, and between 7 per 
cent and 65 per cent for other shoes. In the wholesaling and re<» 
tailing of shoes, while there were little or no increases in the per- 
centages of operating expenses to cost price per pair of shoes sold, 
there were notable increases in cost prices to the dealer resulting 
from the increased selling: prices of manufacturers. 

PBICES. 

With the short supply, increases in costs, and extremely active 
demand, there occurred a rapid advance in prices during 1919. 
Average prices of packer cattle hides on quotations in trade papers 
increa^sd over 100 per cent, from 25 cents a pound in February to 
52 cents in August; average price of calfskins increased 82 per cent, 
from $5.38 a skin in February to $9.81 in August; and average prices 
of goatskins increased 70 per cent, from 90 cents a pound in Feb- 
ruary to $1^3 in December. During the rise in hide prices leather 
prices wer^ quick to reflect the increases, indicating that tanners 
were selling on a replacement basis. Prices of sole leather based 
on trade-paper quotations and tanners' reports increased 24 per cent, 
.from 54 cents a pound in February to 67 cents in August; upper 
leather prices increased 105 per cenL from 41 cents a square foot in 
February to 84 cents in August; calf leather 95 per cent, from 56 
cents a square foot in February to $1.09 in August; and kid leather 
108 per cent, from 72 cents in February to $L50 m September. While 
the peak in hide and leather prices came generally in the summer 
and fall of 1919, prices of shoes continued to increase until the spring 
of 1920. Average retail prices of a group of shoes selected as typicd 
from those reported by retailers were $7.88 in 1918, $9.88 in 1919, 
and $12.75 in the spring of 1920, representing an increase of 25 per 
cent in 1919 over 1918 and of 29 per cent in 1920 over 1919. 

FBOFITS. 

Incident to the high prices prevailing in 1918 and 1919 were large 
profits earned by tanners, shoe manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers. Earnings of 89 tanners of shoe leather, whose production 
in 1918 was about 65 per cent of total production as reported to the 
Commission, were 13.1 per cent on investment (as represented by 
capital stock and surplus and borrowed money) in 1918, and 29.8 
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per cent in 1919. Of these tanners the earnings of 22 onnpanies tan* 
ning kid leathera, with production in 1918 about 70 per cent of the 
total reported kid leather production, were greatest, averamng 26.S 
per cent on investment in 1918 and 81 per cent in 1919. Earnings 
of 341 shoe manufacturers, with output in 1919 representing about 
62 per cent of the total output shown in the census of 1919, were 19St 
per cent on investment in 1918 and 29.8 per cent in 1919. These large 
increases in earnings of tanners and snoe manufacturers were due 
primarily to the f^t that their selling prices increased out of alt 
proportion to the increases in their costs per unit of production^ 
with a resultant enhancement of their marg^ of profit per unit* 
Earnings of 32 typical shoe wholesiders and jobbers averaged about 
22 per cent on investment in 1918 and about 81 per cent in 1919; 
earnings of 46 tvpical shoe retailers averaged about 25 per cent in 
1918 and about 32 per cent in 1919. These earning like those of 
tanners and shoe manufacturers, resulted from wide margins of 

Srofit taken on each shoe sold. Tne increased earnings in 1919 were 
ue to the fact that selling prices increased by greater amounts and 
percentages than did costs. 

EFFECT OF THB ^BUTSRS' SIBIKB'' IN 1920. 

While the Commission has not undertaken a study of costs and 
profits in the year 1920 on the basis of an examination of books of 
account, the indications are that tanners generally incurred losses in 
1920, and that shoe manufacturers genenuiy either incurred losses or 
made only small profits. This resmted from the rapid price declines 
in this year and the consequent heavy depreciation of inventory 
values. These declines seem to have been brought about principaUy 
by an abrupt and widespread decrease in domestic d^nand for shoes 
in the spring of 1920 attributable to the continued advance in shoe 
prices. At ue same time there was a falling off in export demand 
for shoes and leather, due to shipping difficulties and unfavorable 
rates of exchange. The first effect of this slackened demand was a 
widespread can^ation by retailers of orders placed with shoe manu- 
facturers and the selling of shoes at reduced prices through clearance^ 
sales conducted by retailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers in the 
early summer, with the exception of these sales, however, the reduc- 
tion in retail prices of shoes during the remainder of 1920 was slight 
as compared with th^ marked declmes in leather prices and the even 
heavier declines in prices of hides and skins. Tanners and shoe 
manufacturers responded to the situation by partial and, in some 
eases, total suspension of production. 

■•.:.- :T '■ ' '.»* : 
t O0NGLX7SIONS. ;; .' " -: ^. ; 

The high prices of shoes in 1918 and the great increase in those 
prices in 1919 appear to have been the result of abnormal conditions 
of supply and aemand arising from the war, which were both 
economic and psychological. Incident to these conditions were large 
margins of profit taken by tanners, shoe manufacturera. wholesalers 
and jobbers, and retailers. The advance in prices was finally termi- 
nated by the so-called ** buyers' strike ** in the spring of 1920. The 
failure of leather prices and shoe prices to dedine as extensively as 
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did hide prices after the ^buyers' strike'^ may be attributed (1) to 
the ^u^ that other costs had not declined as much as had raw ma- 
terial costs, and (2) to an apparent tendency to base selling prices 
on actual rather than replacement costs — ^a policy inconsistent with 
that applied in 1919 wmle prices were advancing. In an; event, 
even though tanners and shoe manufacturers earned smaller profits 
or sustaineid actual losses in 1920, due to changed conditions— which 
are not dealt with in this report, because the inquirjr was closed with 
the end of 1919 — the present prices of hides and SHdns and the con* 
ditions existent in tiiese phases of the industry justi^ an ezpecta* 
tion of still further declines in the quoted prices of leather and 
of shoes. ' . . , 

Respectfully, 

Huston Thompson, Chairman. 

Nelson B. Gaskill, 

John Garland PoLLABD. 

Victor Murdock. 

John F. Nuoent- 
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SUMMARY. 



Inquiry into the increasedpricee of shoes was undertaken pursuant 
to House Resolution 217, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session. Tliis 
resolution reads as follows: 

Beiolved, That the Federal Trade GommLnlon Is berebj directed to Inqniie 
into the Increase Id the price of shoes, to ascertain the cause and necessity 
for the increase; to ascertain the mannftictarerif cost price and selling price 
and the retailers' cost price and selling price for the years 1918 and 1910, and 
to report to the House at the earliest convenient date the result of the investi- 
gation. 

SOCWB OF THB BEPOBT. 



rc^Q^ardinji; the cause of and necessity 
ould we" 



Inasmuch as no conclusions 
for increases in shoe prices could well be reached without an ex- 
amination also of conditions under which the principal raw materials 
were produced, the present inquiry has inducted (1) the price trends 
of hides, leather, and shoes from 1913 to 1921, with particular ref- 
erence to prices in the years 1918 and 1919 ; (2) production, consump- 
tion, and stocks of hides, leather, and shoes in 1918 and 1919; (8) 
^oets and profits per unit of production and with respect to totai 
business of tanners, shoe manufacturers, shoe wholesalers and job- 
bers, and shoe retauers during 1918 and 1919 ; and (4) gmeral con- 
ditions in the hide, leather, and shoe industrie& 

Most of the information upon which the costs and profits in this 
report are based has been obtained through schedules sent to 262 
tanners of shoe leather, 1,085 shoe maniuacturers, and 188 dioe 
dealers (wholesale and retsil). In addition, however, the books of 
26 shoe manufacturers have been examined by accountants of the 
Commission for data on the production costs or 259 types or grades 
of shoes, while data on production and stocks of leather nave been ob- 
tained tnrouffh additional schedules sent to 531 tanners. Other data, 
including information in regard to general conditions, have beoi ob- 
tained tmrou^ interviews and from published sourpes. 

HmK PBIGES. 

Lnmediately upon the relinquishment of Oovemment conteol of 
hide prices in January, 1919, prices of hides, leather, and shoes 
be^m an upward movement more rapid and extensive thkn nay which 
had taken place during the war period, 1914-1918, culminating for 
hides and leather in i& late summer and fall of 1919 and for shoes 
in the spring of 1920. In the period February to August, 1919, aver- 
age prices of packer cattle hides based on quotations in trade journals 
increased 105 per cent, from 25.42 cents per pound in February to 
^52.09 cents in August; prices of country hides mcreased 118 per cent, 
from 19.77 cents to 48.18 cents; and of calfskins 82 per cent, from 
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$5.38 per skin to $9.81 per sidn. Average prices of goatskins did not . 
reach their peak until December, 1919, at which tune they had in- 
creased 70 per cent above the Febmary average from $090 per 
pound to $1.53 per pound. That these mcreases were in most m- 
stances greater than any which had occurred during the war period 
is shown by the fact that average prices of packer cattle hides were 
41 per cent above the 1918 average m January, 1919, and 192 per cent 
above in August, 1919 ; prices of calfskins were 118 per cent above the 
1913 average in January and 842 per cent above in August, 1919; 
and prices of goatskins were 106 per cent above the 1918 average in 
January and 258 per cent above in December, 1919. 

lAATHER PBIC8S. 

Increases in prices of leather were coincident with and, in the case 
of goat leather, anticipated the increases in hide prices. In the period 
from February to August, 1919^ average prices of sole leathers, based 
on trade-paper quotations and tanners^ reports, increased 24 per cent^ 
from 54 cents a pound in February to 67 cents in August; prices oi 
side upper leathers 105 per cent, from. 41 cents a square foot in 
February to 84 cents in August; and prices of calf leathers 95 per 
cent, from 56 cents a square foot to $1.09. Glazed-kid prices, as re- 
ported by a Drominent tanner of the better grades^ did not reach their 
peak until September, 1919^ at which time they had increased 108 
per cent, from 72 cents a square foot in February to $1.50 in Septemr 
oer. That these increases were in several instances larger than* the 
total increases during the war period is shown by the fact that average 
prices of side upper leathers were 64 per cent above the 1918 average 
m January, 1919, and 286 per .cent above in August; prices of ctuf 
leathers were 124 per cent above the 1918 average in January, 1919, 
and 886 per cent above in August; prices of glued kid were 85 per 
cent above the 1918 average in January, 1919, and 285 per cent above 
in September. The smalkst increase was that of sole-leather prices, 
which were 72 per cent above the 1918 average in January, 1919, ana 
109 per cent above in August. 

«HOS FSICBS. 

Although the peak of price advances for hides and leathers came 
in the late summer or fall of 1919, average prices of shoes continued 
to advance until the spring of 1920. In the period 1914-1919 
manufacturers' average prie&B for a group of shoes selected as 
typical mcreased 106 per cent, from $2l71 in 1914 to $5.58 in 1919, 
and by the spring of 1920 were $8.68, an increaise of 220.8 per cent 
over tne 1914 averag^e. Retail prices on other selected shoes, as re- 
ported by retailers, increased 119.8 per cent, from $4.50 in 1914 to 
$9.88 in 1919, and by the spring of 1920 were $12.75, an increase of 
183.3 per cent over the 1914 average. 

During the first half of 1919, when prices of hides, leather, and 
shoes were all advancing, leather prices reflected increases in hide 
prices almost instantly, and in the case of glaxed kid even advanced 
aheadn>f the raw-stock price. But when prices of hides and leather 
began to decline in the fall of 1919L leather prices declined more slowly 
than did hide and skin prices. Neither hide prices nor leather prices 
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declined very eztensiTely; however, until the break in shoe prices in 
the spring ot 1920. Thereafter hide prices declined rapidly until by 
the end of 1920 they were below the 1918 average; leather prices 
showed important declines also, thouj^h these were considerably less 
rapid and extensive than those of hide prices. Retail ^oe prices 
lafrged in the downward movement owing (it is alleged) to the un- 
wilUn^ess or inability of retailers to take meir inventory losses and 
dear uieir shelves* . -.i. -.. . > t- : : . -• ../ ; • . 

,k::[ ;-,•■' . • ■'. ' /•• ■•' ' ' ■ ■'•:': .:" -r • v • . •. — -w -.»: - . :• 
t .;.....,,; .i ; ^PBOOUOnON AND STOCKS OF HmBS. .^ .\:', 

Since about one-half of the cattle hides and cal&kins and nearly 
all the goatskins tanned in the United States come from foreign 
countries, the domestic hide and skin supply depends lai^v upon 
imports. In the period frmn January to l^ptember, 1919 (during 
which prices of hides and of leather made their greatest advances), 
total imports of hides and skins increased 265 ber cent, from 29,254.864 
IK)unds m January to 106,731,886 pounds in September, 1919. How- 
ever, since total nide and skin unports for the fiscal year 1919 
and also for the fiscal year 1918 were over 100.000,000 pounds less 
than the average imports in the fiscal years 1918 and 1914, and since 
the dcMnestic demand was in all likelihood larger in 1919 than in 
1914, it is safe to assume that there was an actual shorta^ of hides 
and skins at the beginning of 1919, and that the increase m imports 
between January and September, uke the increase in prices, was in 
large measure a result of this shortage. The situation was undoubt- 
edly aggravated by speculative purdutses of hides and skins in antici- 
pation of large foreign and domestic orders for shoes and leather in 
1919. Purchases of goatskins and calfskins by tanners during 1919 
resulted in an increase of 462 per cent in their stocks of goatskins 
from February 28, 1919, to August 31, 1919, and of 125 per cent in 
their stocks of calfskins ^m March 81, 1919, to Dec^ber 31, 1919. 
These increases would seem too large to represent merely replenish- 
ment of stocks depleted during the war. Nor can they be explained 
on the groundi that they were incident to an increased production of 
leadier, for the increase in leather production shown for 1919 was 
very slight as compared with this increase in raw stocks. 

. . UBATHZS FBODUCnOK* , , , 

Ptoduction of calf and kip leathers by companies reporting to 
the ConmiisBion was 121,325,488 square feet in 1917, 116,613.246 in 
1918, and 155^489,632 in 1919. Production of kid and goat leathers 
was 246,468,203 square feet in 1917, 210,289.887 in 1918, and 253,- 
184,088 in 1919: Total dioe-leatiier production ^indodin^ sc^e- 
leadier production reduced from pounds to feet by an estimated 
conversion ratio> for the 319 companies reporting to the Commis- 
sion was 1,345,713JS21 square feet m 1917, 1438,062,002 square feet 
in 1918, and 1,507,581,135 square feet in 1919. > * ^ ' 

As long as hide prices were advancing, i. e., during a large^part 
of 1919, and leather was being sold on the replacement basis of these 
advancing hide prices, this policy of the tanners of accumulating 
hide stocks was evidently a profitable one. Their large purchases 
of hides and skins tended to force prices upward, while the delay in- 
v^ved in making the raw stock mto leather enabled them to> sell 
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most of the leather sold in 1919 on a baais of much higher hide and 
g^n prices. In addition, the increaaes in leather production in 
1919 were more than offset by increases in leather exports, with the 
result that there was a shortage of leather and a consequent further 
enhancement of leather prices. During 1919 exports of calf and kip 
leathers increased 83,879,501 square feet, while production increased 
38,376,386 square feet, leaving only a very sli^ balance to meet 
the increase in domestic demand In the case of jroat ahd kid 
leathers exports increased 80,042.959 square feet^ whOe production 
increased only ^,844,151 square feet 

Whether or no tanners could have increased their production miore 
than they did, it is apparent that their policy of purchasing addi- 
tdonal raw stocks without a corresponding increase of leather pro- 
duction accentuated the advance m price of hides, leather, and 
shoes in 1919. That they would have had no difficulty in marketing 
more leather if they had produced it is shown by the iwst that 
their stocks of shoe leather were declining in 1919. Total calf and 
kip leather stocks of 276 tanners reporting to the Commission de- 
clmed from 24,461,025 square feet on December 31, 1918, to 12,963y- 
352 square feet on August 31, 1919. Total stocks of kid. and soat 
leathers declined from 27,368,462 square feet on December 31, 1918, 
to 8,515,410 square feet on July 81, 1919. To a lesser extent stocks 
of sole, side upper, and sheep and lamb leathers declined also dur- 
ing the first six months of 1919. , : V » , , /it. - \\\ 

, . , / , , , ,.. . ■ Y .' ., . I 

SHox raoDUcnoK. \ 

Total shoe production in 1919 indicated by a- preliminary cmsus 
statement was 329,528,900 pairs, as against 29^666,500 in 1914. 
Shoe production, as reported to the Committiim bj 559 companies, 
increased in 1919 over 1918. but this was acoompamed by an almost 
equal increase in exports; Snoe production of these amipanies in 1917 
was 259,910,660 pairs; in 1918, 250,743,882 pairs; and in 1919^259,- 
861,411 pairs. Shoe exports totaled 14,8^,208 rairs in 1917, 13,197,020 
pairs in 1918, and 21,354,537 pairs in 1919. Thus, while exports in- 
creased 8^57,517 pairs from 1918 to^- 1919, producticm increased 
8,617,579 pairs. -• . • .- " .•-: . . •• t -s '..■•• '•-•../: w <7. ..i ; 

While the increase in shoe exports in 1919 was larse enough to 
offset the increase in shoe production in that year, it tell far short 
of the anticipated volume of exports which apparently had been 
responsible in a laree measure for accumulations of hides and specu* 
lation in leather, lithou^ exports of shoes in 1919 were over 100 
per cent larger than those in 1913, they were onlv slightly larger than 
the 1916 exports, and were not, apparentlv. of sufficient v<Hume to 
represent the demand that forced prices of nides, leather, and shoes 
to unprecedented levels during 1919. r ^^v: 
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Returns from ^9 tanners of shoe leathers, with production in 1918 
averai^in^ about 65 per cent of total production, as. reported to the 
Commission, indicate average earnings (before deduction of interest 
or of ipcome and excess profits taxes) of 18.1 per cent on total in- 
vestment (capital stock, surplus, and borrowed capital) in 1918 and 
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29;8 per cent in 1919. Earnings of 82 companies tannings sole leatiiers 
aTeraged 9;7 per cent on inyestment in 1918 and 18.9 per cent in 
I9I9; earnings of 85 companies tannins upper leathers aTeraged 18 
per cent in 1918 and 23.8 per cent in 1919; while by far the largest 
earnings were those of 22 companies tanning kid leathers, which 
averaged 26.8 per cent on investment in 1918 and 81 per cent in 1919. 
The increases in the rates of earnings in 1919 over 1918 result^ 
from the fact that selling prices increased more than costs. For 
sole leathers the average total cost per pound increased 5.7 per cent, 
from 44.2 cents in 1918 to 46.7 cents in 1919, while the average sell- 
ing price increased 9.4 per cent, from 50.1 cents in 1918 to 54.1 cents 
in 1919, with the result that the average percentage of profit to cost 
of product sold increased from 18.8 per cent in 1918 to 17.8 per cent 
m 1919. For upper leathers (calf, kip, horse, and cattle) the avera^ 
total cost per square foot increased 31.9 per cent, from 35.7 cents m 
1918 to 47.1 cents in 1919, while the' average selling price increased 
84J. per cent, from 41.9 cents in 1918 to 56.2 cents m 1919, with the 
result that the average percentage of profit to cost of product sold " 
increased from 17.4 per cent in 1918 to 19.1 per cent in 1919. For 
kid leathers the average total cost per square foot increased 20 per 
cent, from 33.4 cents in 1918 to 40.1 coits in 1919, while the average 
selling price increased 38 per cent, from 40 cents in 1918 to 55.2 cents 
in 1919. with the result that the average percentage of profit to cost 
of proauct sold increased from 19.8 per cent in 1918 to 37.7 per cent 
in 1919. The fact that margins ox profit per square foot on kid 
leathers were larger in 1918 and increased more in 1919 than those 
on any other leathers explains the verv large rates of return on 
investment earned by tanners of kid leathers. The hi^ selling 
prices which made these earnings pjossible were influence in part, 
no doubt, by the poli<nr of tanners in accumulating large stocks of 
goatskins in 1919 without appreciably increasing their output of 
goat leathers. j ' 

... SHOE ICAKUFACTUREES. 

: Earnings (before deduction of interest or of income and excess 
profits taxes) of 341 shoe manufacturers, with output in 1919 repre^ 
senting about 62 per cent of the total output shown in the census of 
1919. avera^^ed 16.2 per cent on investment (capital stock, surplus, 
and ix>rrowmgs) in 1918 and 29.8 per cent in 1919. The increase in 
rate in 1919 rimlted from the fact that selling prices increased more 
than did costs. Because of the diversity in grades, types, and prices 
of the shoes studied an estimated average cost and s^ing price for 
all shoes per pair is not practicable. However, individual returns 
have bcHBn grouped on a basis of cost prices in 1918, and die averages 
taken for these groups indicate that for typical men's shoes Uie 
average cost per pair mcreased between 18 per cent and 72 per cent 
in the fall of 1919 over the spring of 1918, while the average seUinj^ 
prices incrcMsed between 22 per cent and 79 per cent, with tne resuK 
that averam margins of profit increased between 50 per cent and 189 
per cent ; for women's shoes avera^ge increases in costs ranged between 
19 per cent and 45 per cent and in selling prices between 3 per cent 
and 50 per cent, with the result that average margins of profit in- 
ereaaed oetween 45 per cent and 192 per cent; for other shoes average 
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increases in costs were between 7 per cent and 55 per cent ieuid hi 
selling prices between 11 per cent and 61 per cent, with the result 
that average margins of profit increased between 45 per cent and 501 
per cent. ' . . 

Typifying these increases, the averase cost per pair of 11 types of 
men's shoes was $4i28 in the spring of 1918 and fU(.40 in the fall of 
1919; in the same period the average seUinff price of these Aoes 
incr^uGnd from $4.64 to $6.07, which meant tiiat the avera^ profit 
per pair increased 86 per cent, from 86 cents to 67 cents. Similarlv, 
the average cost per pair of 9 types of women's shoes was $4.80 m 
the spring of 1918 and $5.48 in the &I1 of 1919, while in the same 
. period the average selling price increased from $4.65 to $6.18, with 
the result that the average margin of profit increased 100 per cent, 
from 85 cents to 70 cents. Another mdication that selling prices 
increased more than costs is the fact that total sales of the 341 
companies increased from 107.3 per cent of total cost of product sold 
in 1918 to 112.7 per cent in 1919. 

WHDLESALEBS AND JOBBIBS. 

Betums from 32 typical shoe wholesalers and jobbers indicate 
earnings (before deduction of interest or of income and excess profits 
taxes) of about 22 per cent on investment (capital stock, surplus, 
and borrowings) in 1918 and about 31 per cent in 1919. These earn- 
ings resulted nrom sellingprices which gave wide gross margins over . 
cost price on each shoe. The increase in earnings in 1919 was due to 
the tact that selling prices increased by larger amounts and per- 
centages than did cost prices, while there was little or no increase 
in the percentage of operating expense to cost price per shoe. In 
the sprmg of 1918 average gross marfi:ins of ^selun^ price over cost 
price for the various groups of men^s ^oes studiea ranged from 

16.4 per cent of cost price to 24.3 per cent; for women's shoes from 
13.1 per cent to 37.9 per cent; and for other shoes from 16.1 per 
cent to 26.1 per cent, in the fall of 1919 average gross margins tor 
the groups of men's shoes ranged from 19.3 per cent of cost J^oe 
to 23.6 per cent; for women's shoes from 11.4 per cent to 24.2 per 
cent; and for other shoes from 13.6 per c^it to 29.4 per cent. In 
general the gross margins on the shoes studied seem to have averaged 
about 20 per cmt of cost price during the period. That selling prices 
increased more than dia cost prices is mdicated by the fact that 
total sales of the 32 companies reporting increased from 119.5 per 
cent of total cost of merchandise sold in 1918 to 122.4 per cent in 1919. 
At the same time total operating expenses increased only very 
slightly, from 13^ per cent of cost of merchandise sold in 1918 to 

13.5 per cmt in 1919, with the result that the average percentage of 
profit earned on each shoe was larger in 1919 than in 1918. 

BTTATTiteS. 

Earnings (before deduction of interest or of income and excess 
profits 4axes) of 46 typical shoe retailers amounted to about 25 per 
cent of total investment ((-apital stock, surplus, and borrowings) 
ui 1918 and about 32 per cent in 1919. These earnings, like those of 
wholesalers and jobbers, resulted from selling prices which gave 
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large gross margins over cost price on each shoe sold. The increase 
in rate of return on investment in 1919 was due principally to the 
&ct that the increase in selling prices was greater. both in amount 
and in percentage than the increase in cost prices, while there waa 
little or no increase in the percentage of operating expense to cost 
price per shoe. Average gross mar^^ins oi selling pnce over cost 
price m the spring of 1918 for the various groups unaer which men's 
shoes were studied ranged from 37.7 per cent of cost price to 58i2 
per cent; for women's moes the averages ranged from 28.6 per cent 
t>f cost to 60 per cent; and for other moes from 32.4 per cent to 61 
per cent. In the fiedl of 1919 averaj^ gross margins for men's shoes 
ranged from 34.4 per cent of cost pnce to 59.6 per cent; for women's 
dioes from 37.9 per cent to 56.8 ner cent; and for other shoes fr^n 
86.9 per cent to 53.5 per cent. & general, retaikrs! gross margins 
seem to have avera^ea about 45 per cent or 50 per cent of cost price 
for the period studied. That selling prices increased more than did 
cost prices is indicated by the &ct that total sales for the 46 com- 
panies represented 145.5 per cent of total cost of merchandise sold 
m 1918 and 148i2 per cent in 1919. At the same time the percentage 
of operating expense to cost of merchandise sold increased only very 
slightly, from 36.5 per cent in 1918 to 36.9 per cent in. 1919, with, the 
remit tnat the percentage of profit earned on eadi.shoe sold waa 
lareer in 1919 than in 1918^ ,,..; , ... . ,' -^ i 

.fii general it would seem that profits at each stage of shoe produce 
tion and distribution were large m 1918 and incr^sed in 1919. The 
size of and increase in these profits is attributable to the fact that 
supply and demand conditions resulted in selling prices for leather 
and snoes which gave large and increasing margins of profit over 
cost on each ishoe sold. The excess of demand over supply whidx 
resulted in these selling prices came in part from economic conxU-, 
tions arising out of the war and in part (it would seem) from tibe 
post-war psycholo^ of the consumer, who was apparently deter^ 
mined' to buy relatively better qualities, than befcMre and, to beUeve 
that these qualities could only be had at my greatly increased prices. 



OOU^APSE OF MARKET IK 1920. 






^Although no detailed study of costs and profits in 1920 has heea 
made, all the indications are that the sudden oreak in prices of hides, 
leather, and shoes which occurred in the spring of the year and the 
uninterrupted decline in prices thereafter resulted in larae inventory 
losses to many tanners and shoe manufacturers. The break in the 
market seems to have been brought about principally by an abrupt 
and widespread slackening of demand attributable to the continuM 
advance in shoe prices. Another factor was the decline in export 
demand for shoes and leather due to shipping difficulties and un- 
favorable rates of exchange. The immediate effect of the slackened 
demand was a gmeral cancellation by retailers of orders placed with 
dioe manufacturers and a rush to dear out existing stocks bv means 
of clearance sales conducted by retailers, whole^ers, and manu- 
&cturers in the early summer. Thereafter tanners and manufac- 
turers se^n to have responded to the situation by partial or. even 
total suspension of production and by writing off inventory losses on 
raw and finished stock. : o .. -vn^ 
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In the present incpiiry no effort has been made to ascertain the ex- 
tent, if any, to which competitive conditions and price trends have 
been affectea by the predominance of the five larse meat-packing 
companies (known as the ^^Big Five") in the hide industry, ana 
also of these concerns together with two larse independent leather 
oompanies-^the Central Leather Co» and we American Hide A 
Leather Co. — in the leather industry. The importance of these com- 
panies, however, makes.possible the exercise of a considerable measnre 
of control over competition and prices. About 75' per cent of all the 
cattle, calves, and sheep killea bv interstate slaughterers in the 
United States are killea by the ^Big Five" packers. Data in the 
bands of the Commission mdicate that in the period December 3V 
1918, to March 31, 1920, between 64 per cent and 96 per cent of the 
total raw stocks of hides and skins in the hands of packers on the 
last day of each month were held by the ^ Bi^ Five.'' Since prices of 
country hides are influenced principally bv tne price of packer hides, 
the control of the domestic hide market which we ^ Big Five '' are in 
a position to exercise is apparent. These same concerns are also im- 
portant factors in the production of hides in foreign countries from 
which hides are imported into the United States. In addition four of 
these packers are engaged through subsidiaries or affiliated companies 
in the tanning of leather, and in 1919 produced about 23 per pent of 
the total sole-leather production and about 7 per cent of other shoe- ^ 
leather production. In the same year the two laree independent 
tanners— the Central Leather Co. and the American Hide & Leather 
Co.— tanned about 32 per cent of the total sole-leather production 
and about 6 per cent of the total of other shoe leathers produced. 
One of these two independents is also influential in the country hide 
business. 

SBLLINO METHODS. i 

Selling metibods employed in the country hide business and also in 
the tannmg business appear to be in some features prejudicial to tiie 
best interests of the business and of the public. The price differential 
in favor of packer hides over countrv hides is attributable in some 
measure to the number of dealers and brokers through whose hands 
the country hides must pass in going from the farmer to the tanner. 
Also the system of selling country hides in ungraded lots deprives the 
fanner of adequate incentive to the exercise of due care in the taking 
off of hides, and so taxes the careful farmer in favor of the careless 
one. 

The present practice of many shoe manufacturers of buying leather 
for immediate delivery, and therefore at spot prices, forces the tanner 
to cpiote leather prices on the basis of the replacement cost for hides, 
which involves a speculative factor in his business. If the shoe 
manufacturer would place his order sevcoral months ahead of delivery 
date, the tanner could quote his leather prices on tilie actual hidle 
market and avoid this speculative risk. Since the shoe manufacturer 
markete his goods on the basis of orders booked in advance of pro- 
duction, he would assume no risk in purchasing his leather on the 
same plan. * ^ 

\ • 
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It is enected that much of the uncertainty regardin/o; leather 
sappiy and demand which gives rise to or enabl^ speculation will be 
obviated by the recently enacted Kreider law directing; a monthly 
Federal census of leather sales and of stocks of hides and leather on 
hand. This law became operative in June, 1920. 
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' ' In the shoe industry multiplicity of styles and of changes in styles 
appear to operate against the best interests of the manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, and consumer alike. From the multiplicity of styles comes 
a'Jburden of additional cost, which begins with the manufacturer and 
accumulates with each process until the consumer is reached. For 
the manufacturer there is an added cost for materials, labor, and over- 
head, with the additional factor of increased prices for the leather 
which a particular st^le brings into vogue. For the retailer there 
are further increases in cost due to uncertainty as regards the popu- 
Urity or duration of the style, v Because of this uncertainty the retailer 
is. obliged to add to his selling price enough to cover himself against 
possible losses resulting from stocks of moes left on hand when a 
style changes or proves unpopular. Often, too, the margin on staple 
shoes is al£> increased to cover possible losses on fancy shoes, with the 
result that the general public is taxed to the benefit ox fashion buyers. 
In addition there is evidence that the st^ demand may be manipu- 
lated to the detriment of the public. During the ^ buyers' strike '^ in 
1920 vigorous efforts were made by certain elements of the shoe in- 
dustry to bring about chan^ in styles with the object of forcing the 
public to buy shoes by ^ l^^lating ^ current styles out of vogue. 

Without (Uscountid^ the i^enuine demand for styles on the part of 
the public and their contribution to the excellence of the American 
shoe to-day. it is felt that they are open to abuse and have added a 

^ serious burden of cost to the consumer. There are so many and such 
delicate economic balances involved in the question of style that any 

^ attempts at regulation would be futile and dangerous, but it would 
seem that the shoe trade would benefit as much as the consumer by 
action through the various trade oraanizations toward the expression 
of styles more through diversity ot and variations in materialB used 
than through multiplicity of patterns, lasts, or colors, thus eliminat- 
ing the most expensive elements of style and at the same time obviat- 
ing excessive demand for'any one material. :...£. 
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Chaftsb L 
INTRODUCTION. 

Section L Origin of i]iqiiir7. 

The preeent inquiry was undertaken under House resolution 217, 
passed in August, 1919, directing that the Commission inquire into 
the inoreased prices of shoes and ascertain costs and selling prices of 
shoe manufacturers and retailers for the years 1918 and 1919. 

Hiis report supplements the ''Report on Leather and Shoe Indus- 
tries" submitted dv the Commission in August, 1919. The eaiiier 
report was the result of an inquiry undertaken in Januanr, 1918, on 
the basis of complaints that prices of shoes had advanced, imduly as 
compared with advances in prices of hides. The inquiry, which 
covco^ in part the period from 1914 to 1917 and. in part the period 
from 1914 to 1918, dealt with prices of hides, genoral conditions m the 
hide market, prices of certain kinds of leather, profits in the tanning 
industry (together with a limited discussion ot the cost of tanning 
certain staple leathers), costs and profits in the manufacture of shoes. 
"^ wholesale and retail costs and selling prices of shoes, and general 
conditions in the hide, leather^ and sm>e business. The outstanding 
conclusion reached in that report was that retail shoe prices were un- 
justifiably highf not only because retail shoe dealers took too much 
profit but b^use the dealer had to pass on to the consumer the 
excessive profits taken by butchers for nides, tanners for leather, and 
abo maniuacturers for shoes. 

The need for the present inquiry is apparent when the range of 
prices of hides, leatto, and shoes since the close of the war is ex- 
amined. At the time of the annistice. Government maximum prices 
had been established for domestic hides and skins, harness leather, 
sole and belting leather. Through medium of this control, prices of 
hides, leather, and shoes were in large measure constant thit>ughout 
the last half of 1918. By January 31, 1919, all Government price con- 
trol in the indiistry had ended and prices b^^an advance which finally 
became greater and more rapid than any winch had occurred 
during the war. Hie top of this price advance, as far as hides and 
skins were concerned, was reached in August, 1919, the month in 
which House resolution 217 was passed. 
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Hie following table shows typical price increases between 1913 and 
August, 1919: 

Tablb l.^JnerMM \h average pricu of hAim, Imtker, and ehoee^ 1913-1919. 
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It is apparent that in manj instances prices of hides and of leather ^ 
increasea by a greater amount in the months from February, 1919, 
to August, 1919, than in the whole war period 1913-1918. Tnis situ- 
ation, and the prospect of still larger increases in the fall of 1919 and 
spring of 1920, existed when House resolution 217 was passed. 

Seotioa 2» Scope of the iaquiry. 

As far as practicable the present inquiry, which coyers the years 
1918 and 1919, has been made coeztensiye with the eariier one and , 
includes, therefore, a study of the hide and t>anning industries as well 
as of the shoe industry. The report deals with price histories of 
hides and leather; production and moyement of hides, leather, and 
shoes; costs and profits of tanners and shoe manufacturers; margins 
of profit of shoe wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers; and general con- 
ditions in the industry. -^ •** ' 

In the matter of costs in the tanning industry, it has been possible 
to coyer the field more completely tnan was done in the eariier 
inquiry, owing to the fact that the latter was necessarily subordinated 
to certain cost accounting work which the Commission was called 
upon to do in connection with the conduct of the war. 

In the compilation of shoe manufacturers' costs and profits and of 
gross marsins of shoe wholesalers and retailers, the same grades and 
styles of shoes for which data were secured in the earlier report haye 
been used, making possible a better comparison of the findings in the 
first inquiry with tnose of the present one. C!osts of 259 grades or 
types of shoes were obtained from 26 shoe manufacturing com- 
panies and statements of inyestment, earnings, and expenses from 
1,085 companies. C!ost and selling prices and margins of gross profit 
were obtamed for 233 grades or types of shoes sold i>y whole- 
salers or jobbers and 353 grades or types sold by retailers." Data 
coyering the sales, expcoisee, and net profits of 32 wholesalers or 
jobbers and of 47 retailers were also obtained. The report in- 
cludes, in addition, a record of fluctuations in prices oi hides, 
leather, and shoes from 1913 to 1921, and a study of production and 
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stocks as related to conditions of supply and demand in 1918 and 

1919. ; ■..;■'■,■.. • ;;;. _,. ,;;: 

Section 3. Manner of oondnoting inquiry. ^ ^ 

The information on inyestment and earnings, costs, and profits 
contained in this report was secured either by means of schedules 
or directly from the books of the companies by accountants ci the 
Commission. In the conduct of the inquiry thie following schedules 
were issued: 

(1) A schedule calling for costs of production, financial statements, 
and general information sent to 262 tanners of shoe leather. 

<2) A schedule calling for statements of profit and loss, investment 
and earnings, and general information sent to 1,085 shoe manufac- 
turers. ... ... ^ 

(3) A schedule calling for cost and selline prices of sdected shoes, 
and for statements of sales, expenses, ana net profits sent to 133 
shoe dealers (wholesale and retail). 

(4) A schedule caUing for statement of stocks of leather on hand 
on given dates and for report of monthly leather production sent to 
531 tanners. The sections of this schedule covering stocks on hand 
were sent also to 510 leather dealers. , . : 

In addition to the f oregdng information obtained through scheduler 
mailed to yarioua companies, data on the details of costs of produc- 
tion of 259 types or grades of shoes were taken from the books of 26 
shoe manufacturers by accountants of the Commission. . - 

Statistics eathered Dy the Department of Agriculture to show the, 
quantities of animals slau^terod monthly and the raw stocks of 
Hides and skins on hand on. the last day of each month were sup- 
plemented with original data gathered by the Commission to serve 
the purposes of this report, fxom interviews and published sources 
farther mf ormation of a eeoeral ec<momic nature wm obtained. 

The price histories included in the report are in most nstancea 
extensions of tliose c(mipiled by the War Industries Board and pub- 
lished in 1919. , .1. . >: ' : I. • -1 . 

Section 4. DesoriptioB et the industry. 

In value of products the boot and dioe industry ranked ninth and 
.-the leather indus^ ei^teenth among American industries in 1914, 
according to the Census of Manufactures. In the leather industry 
there were 741 establishments in 1914 and 681 in 1919, while the 
number of boot and shoe manufacturing firms totaled 1,355 in 1914 
and^ 1,441 in 1919. In 1914 the total number of pairs of boots and 
shoes manufactured reached 292,666,468 pairs, rteliminary census 
returns for 1919 give a boot and shoe production of 329,528,900 
pairs. '. . . v^ 

OommerdaUy there are three phases in the production of leather 
goods. First, the sale of the hides or skins to the taimer; second, the 
sale of the tanned leather to the manufacturer of leather zoods; and, 
third, the sale of the manufactured article. Althou^ the principal 
ust> of leather is in the manufacture of shoes, it is also used for a num- 
b« of other purposes. Cattle hides, which are the most important 
ra* - material of the entire industry, are used for making sole leather, 
beitine, harness, case and bag, shoe upper, upholstering, and minor 
fancy leathers. Odfskins are used almost exclusively for shoe uppers ; 
sheepskins are used for shoe tongues, linings, etc., for gloves, and for 
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numerous fancy and lij^t leather articles; goatskins and kidskins are 
used mainly for shoe uppers, althou^ in recent years tibey have begun 
to be used extensiyely m the manunu^ture of kid eloves; honehide is 
used prindpally for upper and patent leathers and for maldng heavy 
i leather gloves and gauntlets. 

Leather for use in shoes is made prindpally from hides of cattle, 
calves, and goats. To a limited extent, hides of horses, kangaifoos, 
and other animals are also used in the manufacture of shoe leather. 
Because of their thickness, hides of cattle steers are used prindpally 
for making s<^es <rf shoes. Hides of cows aroused also in the manufac- 
ture of sole leather, but more often they are split to reduce their thick* 
neas and used to make leather for shoe uppers. The finer grades of 
upper leather, however, are made from calf or goat skins. Sheep- 
skins are not suitable for s<^e or upper leather but are used for facings, 
tongues, and similar uses where the strain of pulling and twisting is 
not so great. 

Normally about 50 per cent of the cattle hides, 55 per cent of the 
calfskins, c^ practically all of the goatskins used in the manufacture 
of leather in the United States are imported. The domestic hides 
are of two general classes — ^packer hides and country hides. Packer 
hides indude those taken from cattle in the regular slaughtering 
establishments; all other hides, such as are taken off in snudl butcher- 
ing establishments and by farmers, are dassed as country hides and 
always sell for a smaller price than packer hides because the superior 
skill and equipment of tne regular slaus^itering houses enable them 
to take off the hides with less scarring or cutting and to cure them 
more thorou^y. Ordinarily the difference in prices of country 
hides and pack^ hides is about 2 cents per pound, but during the 
last four or five years this difference has increased to approximatdy 
8 or 10 cents, a disparity which, it has been complainedf, is not justi- 
fied by the difference in quality. ^ In some measure this situation may 
be attributed to the goieral increase in hide pieces, and to differences 
in methods of marketing (see C!h. VIII, p. 132). Normallv country 
hides constitute about 30 per cent of the domestic take-off. 

If the hide, leather, and shoe businesses are considered as ar sins^e 
industry, the length of time which must dapse between the take-off . 
of the raw skin and the deliv^ of the finished dioe over the retaO 
counter is an important factor in any study of the industry. This 
period will varv from 6 to 12 months, dependiiu^ on the length of 
time the hides, leather, or shoes are hdd in stock oetween processes. 
The time consumed in tanning and preparation for t>anning is greater 
tium that required for any other process, averaging from one to tilree 
months for upper leathers and about five monuis for sole leathers, i 

Shoe leather is sold in so many different ways that no one method 
can be called ^rpicaL A great deal of leather is manufactured 
under contract for shoe manufacturers; other leather is manufais 
tured for open sale by tanners from their own warehouses located in 
the prindpal leather districts; many tanners sell entirdy on a ocmn 
mission bads, while others sell on consignment, through* agenda, oc 
to leather dealers. There are a number of concerns engaged in the 
business of cutting leather, particulariy sole leather, to meet the 
requirements of shoe manufacturers and shoe-repairing establish** 
ments. To a small extent tanners themsdves are iengf^;ed in Una 
'^ cut-stock'' business. , . fi.,..i^^ 
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With a few notable exceptions the tanning industry is a specialized 
one, in that tanneries manufacturing sole and other heavy leathers 
do not as a rule make the lighter leathers. Many tanners make 

tractically nothing but upper leather, including side upper, calf and 
ip, while still others make only calf and kip. Tannenes that make 
kid or sheep leather often produce no other kinds. There is also a 
geographical concentration of the industry in certain States. In 
1914, according to the census, more than 72 per cent of the leather, 
measured by yalue, was produced in six States, ranking as follows: 
P^msylvama, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, New York, New Jersey, 
and luchigan. 

There are two recognized seasons in the manufacture and sale of 
shoes — the spring season, extending through the summer, and the 
fall season, extendiuj^ throu^ the winter. Manufacturers obtain 
orders in one season for shoes to be manufactured and delivered the 
following season, ^oes are rarely manufactured except as actually 
ordered. The channeb of distribution vary. Replies to one oi the 
queries on the Commission's schedule to manufacturers show that 
of 139,302,532 pairs of shoes produced by 496 manufacturing com* 
panies in 1919, 47.8 per cent were sold direct to the retailer, 47 per 
cent were sold through idiolesalers or jobbers, 1.2 per cent to the 
consumer direct, and 4 per cent through stores owned and operated 
by the manufacturer. ^ 

In the shoe manufacturing industry, as well as in the tanning 
industry, there is a geographical concentration of operations. Meas* 
ured by value of prcxlucts, 40 per cent of the shoe {uroduction in 1914 
was found in Massachusetts, while 81 per cent caiue from six States, 
named in order of importance, as follows: Massachusetts, New York, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. In the census 
of 1919, 952 of the JU441 establishments reporting were located in 
Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
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In 1919 the War Industries Board published a series of fafuQetins 
recording av^erage monthly prices from 1913 to 1918 in different indus- 
tries. In order to show not onl^ the actual movements of commodity 
prices, but also the relationship between price fluctuations of one 
commodity and those of another, index numbers as wcdl as dollar 
and cent quotations were included. The index numbers were based 
on a value of 100 given the average price in the period July, 1913* 
June, 1914, all other prices being r^uced or increased in proper ratio 
to the base. Bulletin No. 26 of this series is a record of pnces of hides 
and skins and their products by months from 1913 to the end of 1918. 
Some of these prices were secured from trade journals, while others, 
principally upper leather prices, had to be obtained from repress* 
tative tanners or ^ealers in the trade. 

Except for the prices of shoes, t^e quotations and avera^ in this 
chapter are mostly extensions to 1921 of ^ the War Industnes Board 
data. The supplementary information has necessarily been taken 
from the same sources as were used by the board. One exception is 
the glazed-kid price history, all of which is from original data ootained 
by the Commission from an important tanner of goatskins. Prices of 
shoes are taken from the Commission's earlier report on the shoe and 
leather industries supplemented with original data obtained in the 
course of the pres^it inquiry. ....'--. 

Section 1. Prices of hides aad skins, 191S-193L 

Cattle hides constitute not onlv the most important^sing^e^'raw 
material in the leather industry, but are also the one raw matmal 
in this industry which is mainly produced in the United States. 
Therefore, prices of cattle hides are of first importance in relation to 
prices of leather and shoes. As has already been pointed out (see 
p. 26), domestic cattle hides are classed as packer and country, the 
latter generally of an inferior quality and commanding a prewar 
price about 2 cents per pound less than padrar hides. An average 
price per monUi for packer hides has been compiled by taking a 
simple average of prices of eight separate kinds of packer hides as 
follows: Butt-branded steers, ught Texas steers, extreme light Texas 
steers, heayv native steers, spready steers, branded cows, light native 
cows, and neavy native cows, oinularly an average monthly price 
for country hides was reached by a simple average of three kmds, 
namely, branded hides, heavy cows, and heavy steers. In both 
instances the monthly prices for each kind were arrived at by taking 
a simple averase of weekly quotations in Hide and Leather, a pubk- 
cation devoted to the interests of the hide trade and the tannioji; 
industry. The averages arrived at for each of the two general classi- 
fications are as follows: 
28 ^ ' 
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Tablb 2.^Avenge nunMif pnee$ of patker hidf and eounirff Mcfef, 1919- Moff^ 1921 ^ 
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CMt. 
17.45 
17.28 
17.00 
16.07 
10.81 
17.38 
17.72 
1&90 
1&40 
1&89 
19.08 
1&04 


CMt. 
14.80 
14.71 
14.09 
14.17 
14.41 
14.07 
14.20 
14.82 
10.41 
15.88 
10.20 
15.58 


CMt. 
17.58 
17.80 
18.10 
18.28 
18.42 
18.01 
19L1S 
19.42 
19.94 
19.71 
19192 
2L27 


15.17 
10.48 
10.48 
15.27 
15.50 
15.75 
15.80 
10.00 
10.40 
17.97 
17.17 
ia77 


Cmt$. 
2L14 
2L45 
2L24 
19.12 
20.07 
21.96 
28.01 
91.70 
23.91 
28.08 
28.10 
22.74 


19115* 
18.95 
17.90 
10.10 
10.90 
17.15 
19.07 
19.81 
18.01 
18L08 
19.25 
ia48 


CMi. 
20.21 
22.06 
2L89 
2L92 
28.47 
25.02 
25.42 
24.85 
24.52 
25.53 
29.09 
32.51 


CMi. 
10.90 


FrtHrniiT 


18.00 


SSSt^......... : 




17.17 


iSS;!"™;:™::::::::":""" 


18.17 


iS^:::::::::::::. 

June 




18.77 
18.97 


July - 


.......*••«.•.*•. 


19.17 
19(.35 


SeptemlMr 

0<Aob6r. ..•••.....•. 
NGf?ember 





19.17 
20.88 
24.00 


Dwember 




26.78 




^ 




AT«nc*forj«i 


17.81 


14.00 


19.01 


10.25 


22.28 


18L42 


24.71 


lOuTS 








rnr 


1918 


1919 


1A30 


1921 


Month. 


PMlnr. 


Conn- 
try. 


Padkar. 


Coon- 
try. 


Padnr. 


Coun- 
try. 


ITanWas 


Coun- 
try. 


Packer. 


Coun- 


• 




try. 


fiknuwy 

FftbnuuT.....^.^ *^ 


CMt. 
S2.48 
SL83 
Ml 45 
29.70 
3L14 
3L8a 
SL58 
3L28 
»:88 
28.79 
29.90 
29L58 


CMt. 
28.13 
22.77 
22:08 
22.17 
28.57 
28.88 
24.79 
24.98 
2L04 
28.40 
24.52 
2L71 


CMi. 
27.04 
24.45 
2L50 
21.23 
20.00 
29.25 
29.20 
25.88 
20.88 
20.88 
2&88 
2&88 


(Mi. 
19.29 
17.75 
14.83 
15.50 
19.25 
18.17 
18.23 
20190 
2L00 
20188 
2L04 
20154 


CMi. 
28.00 
25.42 
25.33 
29.15 
35.00 
40109 
48L55 
52.01^ 
44.74 
44.80 
42L08 
87.04 


19.80 
19.77 
19.84 
22.23 
28.80 
80.75 
88.88 
48.18 
87.40 
8138 
3L77 
25.13 


CMi. 
36.05 
87.06 
34.02 
38.82 
34.77 
34.23 
29.04 
27.80 
25.35 
2L73 
17.82 
10.02 


(Mi. 
28.30 
57.07 
34.00 
24.71 
23.22 
19.71 
18.70 
17.02 
10.10 
14.27 
12L15 
ia84 


CMi. 

14.13 
1108 

ia39 

8.99 

iai8 
........ 


€Mi. 

laio 

8.05 


March... 


7.50 


April 


0.48 


May ^ 

JnnA 


7104 


•Juiy........,.^..,, 

Aocnst 


— 


SSSSl^rnnnn: 


• 








DtoamlMr...... 










..*■••*• 


ATvnftteyMr. 


90.48 


2L22 


26.90 


18.90 


87.58 


29L17 


29L0O 


VkT2 









The table shows that there were large increases in prices of packer 
hides and country hides during the war, but that m the postwar 
period, February to Au^t, 1919, thwe were greater advances than 
in any other equal penod. The peak of this advance was reached 
in August, 1919, after which time prices declined continuously until 
the spring of 1921. Prices of packer hides in August, 1919, were 
192 per cent hi^er than in 191S and 105 per cent higher than in 
February, 1919. Prices of country hides were 191 per cent hi^ier 
tiian in 1913 and 118 per cent hi^ier than in February, 1919. Al- 
though prices of country hides increased in percentage as much and 
(in the period February to August, 1919) more thi^ did prices of 
packer hides, the actual money differential in f avcHr of packer hides 
uicreased from about 3 cents in 1913 to about 5^ cents m February, 
1919, and to about 9 cents in August, 1919. This increased disparity 
in prices of packer hides and country hides has been the subiect of 
much complaint as being out of proportion to the aoknowledged 
difference m quality. One possible cause of this increase, however^ 
is the alleged abnormal purchasing power of the public at the close 
<rf the war and during 1919, resulting in a vastly increased demand 
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for the best grades of shoes (andy consequentlyy of leather and hides> 
to the neglect of the inferior or medium grades. 

Prices of calfskins and goatskins, arrired at in a mannw similar 
to that used in obtaining cattle hide prices, are shown as follows : 

Tablb Z.^Avenge monMjt pnee$ ofealfitm^ and goaUkim, 291S-Maif^ 1921^ 

induaiv€. 



[QnoCatfams on caUUdiifl are p«r tkin; tlMM oo 


fostsldiii are p«r pound.] 






Mnth. 


IMS 


1614 


ms 


1916 


ciat 


Got. 


CUf.. 


OOAt. 


CUf. 


oom. 


CUf. 


G06l 


Jftniltly.....xx«axx 4,x 


0120 
il7 
21 IS 
2118 
Z22 
X22 
2L16 
Z16 
2L2I 
ISO 
XSS 
190 


601 41 
.41 
.41 
.41 

.41 
.41 
.40 

.60 
.87 
.40 
.40 


8120 

ZSl 
2LS2 
X88 

Z27 
2L26 
126 
X28 
X14 
184 
2.48 
148 


6140 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.88 
.86 
.86 
.86 
.86 


8147 
148 
186 


8185 

.85 

.S4 


8168 

176 
191 
lU 
161 
157 
158 
165 
164 
174 
448 
154 


61 4» 


FrtniMT X xi.x. *x 


.44 


limn* 4..-..aaxx.x*_*x 


.46> 


AoriL _ 


128 i .80 
114 1 .88 
118 .88 


.48 


M^y™ : « 

Jane. 


.80> 
.54 


JalT. 


128 
184 
148 
147 
158 
14S 


:S 

.86 

.n 

.82 
.86 


.56> 


iffircs;::::::::::;:;:;:::::;;:;:::::; 


.56^ 




.55- 


October 


.55- 


Novambtr. ....^».*.,..»xxa»xxxa 


.61 


Dfctmbw. . 


.8» 











AT«nft for jew^^.... 


X22 


.40 


1S4 


.80 


186 


.84 


159 


.54 


llfloth. 


1M7 


ms 


mo 


1920 


vm 


Cdlf. 


006t. 


CiOf. 


006t. 


Cdlf. 


OOAt. 


Gilt. 


0061 


Otff^ 


Gout. 


JSmiMy.. ......... a a 


$127 
&S7 
4.72 
4.61 
4.72 
4.S4 
4.81 
4.65 
4,68 

a. 92 

4.60 
466 


tL(B 

LOO 

LOl 

LOl 

.M 

.64 

.81 

.81 

.78 

.67 

.60 

.72 


6404 
428 
422 
402 
462 
476 
479 
475 
475 
475 
472 
470 


ffkn 
.65 
.67 
.67 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.75 
.75 
.76 
.77 
.74 


&ao 

&75 
6.85 
7.55 
6l02 
181 
1S4 
185 
145 
187 


.01 
.95 
L08 
LIS 
L84 
L48 
LS5 
L84 
L4S 
L58 


8187 
121 
140 
185 
161 
186 
144 


8L47 
L40 
L86 
L86 
L86 
.99 


8L66 
L64 
L56 
L61 
L96 


8144 


FebniAry , 


.41 
.41 




.8» 


M^7 

Jniit......*......... 


.4» 


July 


•*••—• 




August. 


199 1 .78 
162 1 .64 




oSobar 


129 
L75 
L58 


.61 
.54 

.46 






........ 




1>mtnibflr. 








A.vmwm lor 
J«r. 


451 


- 


482 


.72 


7.57 


Lit 


450 


.96 









The ouotations are for domestic calfskins and imported goat- 
skins. The table shows that calfskins which sold for S2.21 per skin 
in 1913 were selling for S5.38 in February of 1919 (an increase of 143 
per cent) and that by August, 1919, prices had reached S9.81, an 
mcrease of 344 per cent orer the 1913 leTel and of 82 per cent orer 
February, 1919. At the same time goatskin prices increased from 
40 cents a pound in 1913 to 90 cents m February, 1919, an increase 
of 125 per cent; and to S1.43 in August, 1919, an increase of 258 
per cent over the 1913 prices and of 59 per cent orer the nrices in 
February, 1919. In the case of calfskins as in that of cattle hides, 
the peak of the price increase was reached in August, 1919. Goat-, 
skins continued to increase irregularly after August, 1919, reaching 
a peak in December, 1919, -when they areraged S1.53. 

in order that the price fluctuations of the four kinds of hides 
and skins considered above may be compared on a common basis, 
Chart 1, opposite, has been prepared, showing reUtire increases in 
prices of packer hides, goatskins, and c^alfskins since the year 1913, 
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nrhich is taken as a base and valued at 100 for each kind. It shouldt 
be borne in mind that differences in height of the curves in the chart 
do not mean coiresponding differences in prices, but rather differences 
in the reiatire adrances in price since 1913. 

It will be seen that prices of pack^ hides hare in seneral advanced 
more than those of country hiaes, while prices of ciSfskins and s[oat» 
skins have advanced out of all proportion to those of cattle hides. 
There are a number of reasons for this disparity. Leather made 
from goat and calf skins is generally sujperior to cattle-hide leather for 
shoe uppers; therefore, if, as alleged, there was a popular demand for 
the very best in shoes after the war, this demand led to an increased 
call for shoes of calf or goat leather to the neglect of dioes made 
from cattle hides. At the same time stocks of calfskins and goat- 
skins had been depleted owing (1) to the cutting off of calfskin ship- 
ment from Russia after the revolution, (2) the import restrictions 
applied by the United States Government in June, 1918, and (3) the 
duty on Indian goatskin exports imposed by the British Govern- 
ment in SeptemMr, 1919, with a dinerential favoring British pos- 
sessions. At the same time central European countries which nad 
been closed to American exports during the war came into the < 
Amencan. market a^ain, w^.the result that anticipation of large 
export orders still further iacreased demand. Thus the demand 
for calf and eoat skins increased simultaneously with the decrease 
in supply. The situation was no doubt aggravated by widespread 
speculation in leather and hides throughout 1919. 

Seotioa 2. Prices of leather* 1913-1931. 

Leather for use in shoes, as already pointed out, is known in two 
general classifications — sole leather aim upper leather. Upper leather 
m turn may be side-upper leather (which is made from cattle hides), 
calfskin leather, or kid leather (which is made from goat, kangaroo, 
cabaretta, and other skins). 

As in the cases of hides and skins, the leather price histories in 
this section are mostly extensions to 1921 of those compiled by the 
War Industries Board for the period 1913-1918. The prices for sole 
leather are simple averages of quotations on four grades or tannages, 
namely, hemlock slaughter No. 1, best tannues; No. 1 oak backs, all 
weights; Buenos Aires, dry hides, hemlock O. W. 2d grade; and 
Buenos Aires, dry hides, hrailock, M. W. rejects, 2d grade. Quota- 
tions on the first two of these were taken from Hide and Leather: 
those on Uie last two were suppUed by one of the largest tanners <h 
sole leather. The prices for side-upper leather are average quota- 
tions on two kinds — iphteat chrome and smooth black chrome* 
Owing to the diversity of tannages, selections, hides used, etc., in J 
the manufacture of upper leather, the trade papers do not find it j 
feasible to give dose quotations on any one zrade. It was neces- j 
sary to obtain quotations on side-upper leauier and other upper ! 
leather from a prominent tanner of tnese leathers. Prices of calf ; 
leathw are averages of ouotations on five lands— snuffed, smooth 
black M, second ^ade: full grained, smooth colored M, second grade:, 
full trained, smooth black L, second grade; full grained, boarded 
black L, second ^rade; and full enuned, boarded bl^sk kip H, second 
grade. In compiling prices of ^azed kid it was found impracticable 
to extend the War Lidustries Board figures, and consequently origi- 
nal quotations for the whole period were obtained by the Com- 
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fniission from a prominent tanner. Two susee are included in the 
averages for glazed kid; one, which represents the top grade of skins 
measuring 4| feet and under; and anotner, representing the top ^ade 
of 5-foot skins. The average monthly prices of the four classifica- 
tions described above are as follows: 

Tablb 4.— Average monthlif prion oflnOwr, IBIS^-Mai^^ 19tl, inehmve. 





8ole.i 


Side 
upper. 


Calf. 


<^ 


s^ 


Side 


cut. 


Olaied 


Soto. 


Side 


Gdlf. 


GHued 
kid. 


* Month. 


upper.' 


upper. 


■ 




in8 






1014 




1015 


Jawary 

Febniary 

M«ich 


32 
81 
31 
31 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
30 
33 
38 


Cto. 
25 
2S 
25 
26 
26 
24 
24 
25 
25 
26 
26 
26 


Cti. 
25 
25 
25 
35 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
26 
26 
25 


CI9. 

40 
40 
40 
40 

S 

40 
40 
40 
38 
38 
88 


Ctt. 
84 
34 
34 
34 
84 
34 
84 
84 
84 
34 
34 
84 


26 
26 

26 
' 26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
25 
27 


Cti. 
26 
36 
26 

26 
25 
25 
25 
26 
27 
27 

<§ 


Ct$. 
80 
80 
80 
30 
80 
88 
38 
38 
38 
88 
38 
88 


CKi. 
86 
85 
84 
38 
38 
33 
34 
34 
35 
86 

n 

87 


27 
27 

S 

26 
26 
27 
27 
26 
26 
26 
87 


37 
27 

26 
26 
25 

26 
26 
26 
26 
27 
28 
30 


88 

88 
88 


innl 


88 


iK: . ... .. 


88 


ji2e .:.";iii: 


88 


July 


38 


iiJSSbi^::::: 

Octobar 

.Vomnber 

D««mb«r 


88 
38 

88 
88 
88 


A.ym^. 


82 


25 


25 


80 


34 


26 


25 


88 


85 


86 


87 


38 


, 


iai6 


1017 


1818 


January 

February 

March 


37 
87 
38 
41 
41 
41 
48 

48 
Si 

68 


27 28 

28 81 
28 32 
30 35 
32. 80 
81 41 


88 

38 
38 
38 
88 
40 
40 

45 

50 
50 


63 
63 
68 
60 
60 

m 

56 
56 
55 
55 


471 64 

45 60 

46 57 
46 56 
45 55 
45 54 
45 53 
48 58 
48 50 
40. 50 
40 50 
40> 50 


50 
50 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
68 
58 
58 
58 


54 
58 
58 
50 
52 
54 
58 
58 
64 
58 
54 
58 


40 
38 
87 
87 
80 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


50 
40 
40 
50 
54 
57 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 


58 

61 
61 


AprU 

May 

June 


61 
61 
61 


July 


82 
38 
38 
34 
48 
47 


42 

48 

48 

. 45 


64 


Auirust 


64 


September 

October 

November 

December 


64 

64 
64 

68 


A^mge.. 


44 


88 


48 


48 


56 


4AI '54 


•4 


58 


30 


54 


08 




Itit 






vm- 






~M8I 




Januai7 .- 


55 
5ft 
54 
55 
» 
64 
66 
67 
66 
66 
66 
65 


41 
41 
41 


m 

56 

M 


72 
72 

n 

75 
85 
85 

100 
185 
150 
150 
150 
1 150 


65 

68^ 

63 

62 

68 

50 

58 

56 

54 

42 

80. 


76 05 
70 01 
70. 87 
60« 88 
68i 77 
61 I 67 
61 : 67 
54! 50 
.48 1 58 
41 ; 46 
88 41 
88j 41 


180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
106 
106 
106 
106 
85 

8 


87 

86 
86 
36 
36 


86 

84 
84 

30 
31 


88 
86 
86 

88 
40 


s 


-ipril 


46! m 


1*1 


MKy...:::::;.:; 


38 
64 

81 
84 
-84 
80 
80 
75 


68 
88 

107 
160 
104 
104 

m 


65 


June 




July 











Augost. 




^^eptembcr...^ 










oSSSr JT, 










.Noyember 










Deeember. 




















A^mge.. 


61 


64 i n 


i 107 


56 


57! 67 


110 




1 










* 
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The foregoine table is made up of averages of actual prices. In 
Chart 2, page 34, relatire advances in index numbers of leather prices 
since 1913 are shown. As in the case of hides and skins, Uie peak 
of leather prices was reached in August, 1919, with the exception 
of glazed kid, which reached the hij^est quotations in September, 
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1919. In the cases of side upper, calf and glazed kid, the advances 
which took place in the periodTebruary to August, 1919, were larger 
and more rapid than those for any e^nel pericKl during the war. in 
the cfise of sole leathw, the increase in this period was notable, but 
was not so sreat as that which occurred in tne months from August, 

1916, to February, 1917. In the last-named period, pric^ of sole 
leather increased 51 per cent, while other leathers and hides and 
skins increased almost as much. This adyance^ due to the accumula- 
tion of and speculatidn in European war demands^ ended in February, 

1917, with tne British embargo on hides and skms and various acts 
of the British Government by which practically all cattle hides and 
leathers were commandeered for use at fixed prices. 

The chart and table show that prices of sole leather increased from 
32 cents a pound in 1913 to 54 cents in Februarv, 1919, an mcrease of 
69 per cent, and that by August, 1919, they had reached 67 cents, an 
increaiBe of 109 per cent over 1913 and 24 per ctot over February, 
1919. After August, sole leather prices f dl off until by October, 1920, 
they had reachra 47 cents, a drop of 30 p^ cent from the peak in 
1919. The course of upper leather was. much more spectacular. 
Side-upper leather advancNMi from 25 cents a square foot m 1913 to 
41 cents in February, 1919, an increase of 64 per cent, and by August, 
1919, had reached 84 cents, an increase of 23o per cent over 1913 and 
of 105 per cent over February, 1919. From thisf point side-uppo* 
leather decreased in price until in October, 1920, it had reached 41 
cents, a drop of 49 per cent from August, 1919. Calfskin leather ' 
averaging 25 cents a square foot in 1913 was 56 cents in February, 
1919, an, mcrease of 124 per cent, and by August, 1919, was S1.09, an 
increase of 336 per cent over 1913 and of 95 per cent oyer February, 

1919. After August, calfskin leather prices declined until in October, 

1920, they were 46 cents, a decrease of 58 po^ cent. Prices of ^azed 
kid advanced from 39 cents per square foot in 1913 to 72 cents in 
February, 1919, an increase of 85 p<^ cent. The peak of the glazed- 
kid advance was not readied until September, 1919, when prices 
reached S1.50, an increase of 285 p^ cent over 1913 and of 108 per 
cent over February, 1919. Unlike othier leathe r p rices, the break in 
glazed kid did not come until January, 1920. When it did come it 
was very rapid, and by Octobcar, 1920, prices were S0.85, a decrease 
of 43 per cent from September, 1919. It is noteworthy that sole 
leather, which commanded a hi^er price (per pound) than any other 
leather (per square foot) except fAazed kid throughout 1913, 1914, 
&nd 1915, and which in the latt^ naif of 1916 rose to a price ereater 
even than that of glazed kid, advanced but little over the hiffh point 
reached in February, 1917, and aftar June, 1919, sold for less man any 
other leathers. The relatively small advances in sole leather since 
February, 1917, as compared with those of other leathers, may be 
attributed to tluree causes, (1) the fact that sole leather is made from 
cattle hides, a greater percentage of which are domestic than of any 

I other hides (the supply of domestic hides has throughout been more 
I'e^ular and normal than that of imported hides, which have been 
subjected to foreim embargoes or other restrictions as well as to im- 
port regulations of this Government during the war) ; (2) the fact that 
in the period following the war, popular demand (it is alleged) insisted 
I upon uie very best grades in shoes to the neglect of mecBum grades, 
land this meant a greater production of shoes with calf or kid uppers 
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and a smaller output of cattle side upper, thus forcing up prices of 
calf leather and dazed kid more thw those of leather made from 
cattle bides; (3) the fact that sole leather mtdes and tannages are so 
well established that close quotations can oe giyeu, as shown by the 
fact that there is a ''market price" quoted in the trade papers* (thb 
is not the case with prices oi upper leathers, and price trends either 
up or down are more likely to be wide because each tanner must in 
a measure rely on his own judgment in quoting his price«t). 

SectioA 3. Prices of shoes, 1914-1921. 

The shoe prices included in the War Industries Board bulletin were 
wholesale prices from quotations furnished by individual manufac- 
turers. It has not been practicable for the Oommission to identify^ 
these in order to extend the histories to 1921. Thwefore the prices' 
in this section were taken from original data collected by the Com- 
mission in the course of its inquiry. Inasmudi as both wholesale 
and retail prices for a number of groups of selected shoes are set 
down in detail in Chapters V, VI, and Vll of this report, only such 
prices are included here a^ are necessary to indicate the general trend 
since 1914. .• 

Sales of shoes are organized on a seasonal basb. Qnfinarily, shoe 
manufacturers revise their price lists but twice a year. Materials are 
bought in one season for shoes manufactured and sold in the next 
season, consequently manufacturers are obliged to estimate costs and 
profits in advance. As a period of time necessarily elapses between 
the purchase of the leather and the sale of the manufactured artide, 
retau prices of shoes on an advancing market may be expected to 
follow the prices of raw materials, but at a considerably \kter date. 
%oe prices are not likely, however, at any time to reflect either the 
highest or lowest levels reached by prices ot raw materiab, because 
manufacturers will at most have bousht only a portion of their 
seasonal needs at the peak price and we average cost of materials 
will consequently be less than the extreme and diould result in less 
extreme shoe prices. Also since the price of the finished article is 
(preatar than that of the raw material, an increase of & givra per cent 
m both will mean a larger actual mcuiey increase in t& price of the 
finished article than in that of the raw materiaL For example, if 
the leather going into a certain shoe costs S1.30 and the shoe sdls 
for S2.40, an increase of 10 per oeat in both leather and shoe prices 
would mean an increase of 13 cents in the manufacture's leather 
oosts on the shoe, while his selling price would be increased 24 cents, 
and he would therefore make a gross profit of 11 cents more on the 
shoe than before the price increase.^ fVom the foregoing it is clear 
that even if shoe prices do not advance by as great a percentage as 
do prices of hides or leather, the manHifacturer's actual dollar profits 
may be as large or even larger than before. 

The table below shows average selling prices of shoes firom 1914 
to the spring of 1921. The manufacturers' prices shown are simpl 
averages for six selected types of shoes whose prices in 1914 wen 
between S2.25 and $3.25. The retail prices are simple averages oi 
prices of four types of shoes whose prices in 1914 were between ^' 

1 Appendix Tftble 37 dioirs the rariatiiins in the i>rtoe or A shoe reuOi^ 
ttominamtmMBA decreaeewof i ccntinthegroei raw stock ooft per poiind if other eottorenaincooi 
•Bd the avwiiee rates of profit fOiown for tanners, shoe manuficturers, and #boe recaUets in 1919 be.a-i 
in < ■ ^1 
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god $4.50. The shoes in the two groups are not identical and for 
that reason should not be taken as repres^iting actual differences 
between manufacturers' and retailers' prices. However, the pw- 
centages of increase over 1914, which are shown for each group for 
egch year, are properly comparable: 

Table ^.--Average telling pn» of teiMtediHtMiif 191^19tl, inehuive. 





1 

Iffi^ '^ ^^ »• ^«g?' X^^^SS^ 


SSr 


^BS?- 


ItanifMtiinr^ pdfli. ^ 

Bfliilertprt» — V— 

Purflent ioereMS ow 1914 — 




11.74 

14. 8B 
8.4 


11.98 

9.0 

SB.69 

96bl 


94.M 

66.5 

.97.19 

59.4 


97.99 

73.8 




&1 

•as 


8i.1 


99.49 

196.1 

910.69 

199.2 



The t^ble shows that shoe prices, like prices of hides and of leather, 
increased more rapidly and extensively in the postwar period than 
in any of the years of the war. The largest increase dunns tlie war 
came'in 1917, following the rise in hide and leather j[>rices muine the 
winter of 1916-17, and reflecting also the heavy demand for woes 
for the American Army. The advance in shoe prices after tlie irar 
did not end in the fall of 1919, when prices, of hides and leather began 
falling off, but continued to the spring of 1920. Manufacturers' 
prices of shoes increased from an average of S2.71 in 1914 to $5.58 
in 1919, an increase of 106 per cent, and by tJie spring of 1920 had 
reached S8.68, an increase oi 220.4 per cent over 1914 and of 56 per 
coit over 1919. Retail prices, which averaged S4.50 in 1914, had , 
increased 119 per coit to I9.S8 in 1919 and by the spring of 1920 were 
S12.75, an increase of 183.3 per cent over 1914 ana 29 per cent over 

1919. It is evident that manufacturers' prices in the spring of 1920 
had advanced by a considerably laiser percentage over 1914 prices 
than bad retailers' prices. In 1919, however, the opposite was true; 
retail prices had increased 119 per cent over 1914, while manufac- 
tnrra^'^ prices had increased only 106 per cent. Ordinarilv it would 
be expected that manufacturers' prices would show the liarger per- 
centage of increase because, as pointed out above, the percenti^^ 
in their case are based on a smauer sum of money. It would seem, 
therefore, that in 1919 retailers increased their *^prices out of pro- 

Krtion to the increase in their cost prices as represented by manu- 
v'turers' increases. The fact that this was reversed in the spring of 

1920, when retail prices advanced by^-arlesser percentage than did 
manufacturers', may be attributed to the fact tnat by the spring of 
1920 the public protests against prices of shoes resulting in a popular 
movement against buying ^oes had already beg^ to demoralize 
the retail shoe market, which was destined to be still further broken 
by clearance sales and marked price-cuts a little later on. From 
the nature of things this manifestation would be reflected first in 
the retail market and then in the manufacturers'. And even when, 
^ in 1920, the percentages of increase in retailers' prices were smaller 
^han those of manufacturers', the increases in actual money were 
consistently lareer. 

Of interest, abo, is the fact that Hie break in manufacturers' prices 
01 shoes came in the spring of 1920, while the break in retail prices 
<ud not occur until the fa& of 1920. Manufacturers' prices for the 
^oes selected decreased from S8.68 in the spring of 1920 to S8.14 in 
^ fall of 1920. and by the spring of 1921 were S6.40, a decrease of 
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26.3 per cent from the spring of 1920 level. Retailers' averagCLprices 
increased from S12.75 in the spring of 1920 to S13 in the fall of 1920, 
after whidi thej declined to $10.63 in the spring of 1921, representing 
a decrease of 16.6 per cent mider the spring 1920 average and of 18.2 
per cent imder the peak prices of fall 1920. 

Section 4. Oompariaoa of i nor ea s e s in prices of shoes with those of hides 

and leather. 

The discussion and tables in the preceding sections of this chapter 
have shown that {mces of hides, leather, and shoes all increased 
annuall]^ in the p^od 1914-1919, and that the most rapid and ex- 
tensive increases occurred in the fall, winter, and spring of 1916-17, 
and in the spring, summer, and fall of 1919. Hide prices reached a 
peak in Auj^t, 1919, since which time they have fallen off. Leatlier 
prices reaped a high level in August, 1919, which witJ^ some excep- 
tions was maintaii^ until the wAj months of 1920. Shoe prices 
continued to increase until the spring of 1920. As has been pointed 
out, because of the length of time that ensues in the manufacture of 
the raw hide into the finished leather and the finished leather into 
the shoe, fluctuations in hide prices would not be expected to make 
themselves felt in leather prices until some months later or in shoe ' 
prices for an additional length of time, if sales were made on a cost 
DOfiis. The operation of this natural economic factor is apparent in 
the fact that we peak of shoe prices was not reached until tne spring 
of 1920, more than six months after the peak in prices of hides ana 
leather. But in the case of hide and leather prices in 1919 and 1920 
no consistent relationship is found. The following table shows (in 
terms of relative prices as compared with 1913 prices, which are 
valued at 100) the course of prices of three kinds of hides, together 
with that of the respective leathers made from them, in tne period 
January, 1919-Deoember, 1920, inclusive 



Tjlbls ^.—Relatwe prion ofhidtM a$ compared with relative pneeo ofUaAgr^ iy womAM^ 
January, 1919-Deember, t9t0, inOuiive. 
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The table shows that instead of following increases in hide prices 
after an interval of time sufficient to cover the curing and tanning 
periods, leather prices moved up simultaneously wiui hide prices 
and in some cases increased more than and in advance of hide prices. 
1^ wa3 due to the fact that it is cuHtomary for tanners to sell 
leather not on a basis of actual costs but on a replacement basb. 
The peaks in prices of cattle hides and of sole leatiier and side-upper 
leather (which are made from cattle hides) were all three reached in 
August, 1919. Similarly, the peaks in calfskins and calf leather 
prices were both reachea in August, 1919, and the peak in kid leather 
was reached in September, 1919, three months before that of goat- 
skins, from which kid leather is made. It would seem. therSore. 
that increases in prices of hides in 1919 were immediately reflected 
in leather prices and sometimes even anticipated. In contrast to 
this sensitiveness of leather prices in 1919 to hide prices, when prices 
began their rapid downward movement in the spring and summer of 
1020 hide j^rices dropped earlier and more rapidly than did leatlier 
prices. Tms would seem to indicate that tanners sold leather on a 
replacement basis while prices were rising and there was an ad vantage 
in this method of pricing, but that when prices b^an to decline they 
sold on a basis of cost of the hide content. In other words, in 1919, 
when speculation in leather was bringing about an unnatural demand, 
there was a "sellers' market^'' ana tanners' only price basis was 
supplv and demand ; but in 1920, when the sdump'in shoe purchases 
and the cancellation of orders by retailers had brought about an 
abrupt falling off in demand, tanners began selling on a basis of thei^ 
own costs. 

The effects of leather speculation may be traced in the price trend 
of glazed kid. It has been pointed out that equal percentages of 
increase in prices of a raw material and of its finished product wiU 
rein^sent a ereater actual increase in the {nice of the finished product, 
because in uie latter case the percentage is based on a larger sum of 
money. From January to September, 1919, as the table shows, goat- 
skin prices maintained an increase over 1913 quotations in excess of 
that maintained bvprices of glazed kid. During this period^ as is 
shown in Chapter m, tanners were increasing their stocks of goat- 
skins enormously and out of allproportion to their increases inproduc- 
tion of dazed kid. In September, 1919, this was reversed. Tanners' 
stocks wowed a decrease and prices of glazed kid reached their peak 
with an index figure of 385 while that of TOatskins was only 337. 
The peak in goatskin prices which came in December never equaled 
tlie top advance over 1913 made by dazed kid prices. The fact that 
glazed kid prices increased more than did those of goatskins and 
reached a peak three months earlier than did goatskins indicates 
a widespread speculation in glazed kid. This speculation, which 
IS further discu^ed in Chapter in of this report, may be attributed 
in part to two factors: (1) The Indian Government's 15 per cent 
export duty on hides, effective September 10, 1919 (the same month 
in which increases of ^azed kid prices over 1913 passed those of 
goatskin prices), resulting in an anticipation of increased prices of 
goatskins and consequently of kid leather; (2) the fact that style 
demands and uses were making ^azed kid the most popular of all 
leathers at this time. . That these factors influenced prices of glazed 
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kid more than they did those of goatskins would seem to indicate 
that the demand for goatstins represented bj the enormous accumu* 
lations of tanners between January and September, 1919, did not 
equal the demand for glazed kid represented on the one hand bjn 
speculatiTe buying and on the other hand by the failure of tanners 
to increase their production in keeping wiUi demand or with the 
increase in their raw stocks. This policy of the tanners proyed 
profitable inasmuch as the prices for wiuch they could sell their 
grazed kid increased by a larger percentage than did their cost 
prices for skins. 
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Chapter. III. 

PBODUCnON, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS OF HIDES, 
LEATHER, AND SHOES. 

This chapter is devoted to a study of production and available 
supplies of hides, leather, and shoes as related to demand in the 
months follo¥ang the close of the war. Admittedly there was, during 
the war, an increase in demand and a decrease in supply. The 
increase in demand came from extensive purchases by the Alues, and 
later from the requirements of our Army and Navy. The decrease in 
supply resulted (1) from the closing of trade witli Russia, whence 
great numbers of calfskins tanned in this country are obtained; 
(2) Ax)m the api>lication bv the United States of import restrictions 
on hides and skins; and (3) from the general policy of restricting 

{>roduction to war requirements. At the dose of the war the demand 
or hides and leather in this country was augmented by the expecta- 
tion of a tremendous export demand for shoes. At the same time 
many foreign countries placed embarzoes on exports al hides and skins, 
and the Indian Government imposed an export duty of 15 per cent. 
Actual production may be adequate to meet all demand and at the 
same time a shortage may exist because of some restriction or delay 
in the movement of the commodity from producer to consumer. 
Such restriction may result from a number oi factors. Lack of ade* 
quate transportation facilities and resultant frei^t congestion are 
often responsible for delays in the passage oi ^oo& from production 
to consumption. Of even greater possible bearmgupon the movemmt 
of raw materials is the element of speculation. The results of specu- 
lation may be, (1) the accumulation or hoarding of hides and leather 
in stock in anticipation of increased prices, and' (2) entry into the 
market of a great many speculative purchasers whose onlj object is 
to sell to other purchasers at increased prices, thus multq>lyin^ the 
number of hands through which the goods must pass from proaucer 
to consumer. It is undoubtedly true that at mb beginning of the 
peat advance in prices in 1919 there was throu^out the s^oe and 
leather industry a lively anticipation of European and domestic 
demand for shoes. Whether this anticipation resulted in widespread 
speculation in hides and leather sufficient to force i>rice6 upward b 
one of the objects of the present inquiry. The anticipation so far as 
European orders were concerned was nev^ wholly realized, because 
of the fact that a greatly depreciated foreign exchange made it 
almost impossible for Emropean consumers to pay for American 
products. , 

Section 1. Hides and skint. 

The supply of hides and skins is incidental to the slaughter of 
^uumals for food. The annual domestic production of hides and skins, 
therefore, can be best measured by the number of animals slaughtered 
each year. While it is not possible to ascertain the exact number of 
these, the reports of animal slaughter under Federal meat inspection, 

41 
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as compiled by the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States 
Department of A^culture, are sufl^cientiy representative of the 
total slaughter to mdicate whether domestic supply has been increas- 
ing or decreasing in recent years^ The bureau^s annual reported 
slaughter of cattle, calves, sheep, and goats from 1913 to 1920 is as 
follows: ' . 

Table 7.— ^ntmoZt 9la!ughUni under Fedtral meat impeetUm in the United StaUe^ 

ISlS-lBtO, induiive. 

[I^omnportf of Bunauof AnJaial Indutry.] 



Tmt endiiic Jan* 9^ 



ms. 

1914. 
1916. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
19». 



OOVM. 



7,155,816 
6,79*, U7 
6,964.502 
7,404.285 
9,299.489 
10,968,415 j 
11,241,991 I 
9,709,n9 . 



2,006,484 
1,814,904 
1,741,902 
2,048,022 
2,679,745 
^822,891 

^237^580 



14,724,466 
14,968,834 
12,M9,069 
11,986.928 
U,34S,418 
8709,497 
U,a68.370 
12,3m, 798 



Qotti. 



TMlL 



56,566 
121,827 
165.588 I 
179,686 1 
174,619 . 
149,508 • 
lXLfl69 

77^289 



94.0»,821 
28,619.682 
21781,026 
21617,871 
28 497,301 
28,180.306 
• 26,310,918 
26,349,366 



In the period from the year ending June 30, . 1913, to June 30, 
1920, the total inspected slaughter mcreased 9.6 per cent, from 
24,035,321 animals to 26,349,366. The greatest increase was that of 
101 per cent in the slau^ter of calves, from 2,098,484 in 1913 to 
4,227,580 in 1920. Insp^ted slaughter of cattle increased 35.7 per 
cent, from 7,155,816 in 1913 to- 9,709,719 in 1920. The mayimum 
inspected slaughter of cattle, however, occurred in the year ending 
June 30, 1919. The decline in cattle slaughter in 1920 may be at- 
tributed to a decreased demand for meat as indicated by the f allinsp 
off of exports of fresh beef, from 370,032,900 pounds m the fisciJ 
year 1918 Imd 332,205,176 in 1919 to 153,560,647 in 1920. Inspected 
slaughter of sheep declined from 14,724,465 in 1913 to 12^334,798 
in 1920. and inspected slau^ter of goats, altliouch increasing, was 
too small to matenaUy affect the total, the great bmk of the goatskin 
supply being imported. 

The Federal meat inspection does not include the total domestic 
slau^ter, and undoubtedly some ci the increased daughter diown 
comes merdy from an increase in the number of companies making 
returns. Considering also the increase in population since 1913, it 
seons unlikdy that the actual per capita supply of hides and slons 
has increased. It is more probable that a decrease has occurred. 

The fluctuations indicated in tiie monthlv slaughter returns for the 
period January, 1918, to June, 1920 (see Appendix Table 1), are not 
sigxiificant for the reason that they represent recognized seasonal 
variations. 

Since the domestic supply of hides and skins as represented by the 
statistics of slau^ter dia not increase to anv important extent during 
the fiscal years 1913 to 1920, estimates d the total supply during 
these vears must be based on the number of hides and skim imported. 
It will be recalled that over 95 per cent of the goatsldns and about 50 
per cent of the calfskins and cattle hides consumed in this country are 
miported. The f ollo¥ang table shows total imports of hides and skins 
annually for the years ending June 30, 1913 to 1920: 
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Tabls S.— Import* o/Mdei and Mm, 6y ^ean, 191S-19tO, indu9iv€. 



Y«M- todad JuM 80— 



Y«trandidJiiiM9 



l»t3. 
1914. 
1«I6. 



571; 196^ 680 1017. 

MiyOTaeso i 1018. 

888^217,738 1; 1919. 
748»608^880 I 1090. 



.| 700^907,407 

. 48a;516»a68 

. 44^141,798 

. nil 



(868^287 



Exports of hides and skins are so small in proportion to imports 
as to have no important relation to tlie total supply. The table 
shows that imports increased heavily in the period cMme, 1915, to 
Jane, 1917, prior to the entry of the United States into tiie war. 
But during the period of American participation imports decreased 
to a total considerably less than the 1913 total. In the period from 
June, 1919, to Jime, 1920, they increased again to a total exceeding 
aUprevious ones and 40 per cent above the 1913 figure. 

The increase in imports after the war resulted naturally from the 
lifting of governmental restrictions on trading and the disappearance 
of the economic barriers incident to the war. The opening up of 
shipping lanes for export gave rise to expectations of large foreign 
(Mrders for leather and shoes. At the same time domestic demand 
was increased by the ^orts of tanners to replace stocks deideted 
during the war. Willi the lifting; of the restrictions on impOTts of 
hides imposed during the war, hides and sldns began to come into 
this country in lar^ numbers, reflecting the increased domestic 
demand and the anticipated foreign demand. On Februaij 1, 1919^ 
the Grovemment price control was rehnquidied and hide pnces began 
a n^id advance which continued until August, 1919. This advance 
may be attributed (1) to the actual diortage of hides and skins 
exbting at the dose of the war as a result oi curtailment of imports, 
(2) to the increased demand for domestic and foreisn consumption 
explained above (an increase evidently not adequatdy ofbet by the 
increase in imports), and (3) to tlie increased prices of imported nides 
in the countries <rf origin resulting from postwar demands in other 
countries and tlie competitive biddmg oi these countries. 

A closer study of the trend since the dose of the war is afforded in 
the following table of monthly imports of the four principal kinds of 
hides and skins from January, 1918, through June, 1920: 



Tabls ^.—hnipofU of cattle hUk». caXfAxna, ^mptkinaj and 
• January, 1918- Jvn$^ 19t0, imelunve. 



goattimMf by MonlMt 



Jnne 

July 

Angmt.... 

pctobw... 



Cattle hides. 



21,174,415 
14,680^801 
18^411,208 
14^884,560 
8^987^119 
11,706»906 
7,908,754 
"080^087 



I 



5o5w7 
8^ 881^ MO 
86^878^488 



Calf skins. 



1,888^968 
418,880 

40^805 
1,808; 810 
S869 
«L770 
860(342 
031,7631 
889.714 1 
48,3721 
179,219 1 



Sheep&kms. 



2,593,725 
2,575,312 

3,57.S,915 
4,200,702 
5.306.188 
3,420,r)99 
4,971,148 
4,246.(tt8 
4,873,642 
7, S13, 589 
5, S13, 791 
2,957,280 



GoatsUns. 



Pmtnd*» 

5,02S.728i 
5,218,364 1 
4, 12S, 148 I 
5,519,389 < 
10, 160, 189 j 
9,4^0,271 I 
4,223,791 • 
4,161,687 I 
6,981,657 1 
2,590,660 I 
4,107,360: 
876,399. 



TotaL 



fotmdt. 

30,325,836 
22,858,238 
23,761,101 
25, 119, 862 
42,936,377 
24,994,737 
17, 535, 460 
27, 850, 164 
36,333,505 
28,441,760 
32,848,775 
30,380,401 
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Tabls 9.— Jmporet of cattle kidei. cal/Mns, sheepiktm, and goaUHns, fry numtht^ 
January^ t918-June, 29S0, incJimve— Continued. 



IMt. 

Jamutfy 

TfibnaMij. 

March... 

fiSH:::::::::::::: 

Jane 

Jiil7^^.....M....... 

Angmt. ........... 

Saptflmbar 

October 

Nonmibv.*. ....;. . 
Deombw..^ 

Jannarj — ... 

Febmarir. 

llMCh... 

^::r.-::::::- 

lime ^ 



^660; 777 

W,4ta,s» 

44^888; 421 

4«,107^U7 
40, 31(1^ 8U 
30^821,166 



38^0M,312 
3^884, Ul I 
r;811,906 I 
80^808,008! 



Pounds, 
188,388 
1,306,780 
1,905,728 
2, 145, 144 
5,790.745 
^655.ft» 
9, §07,488 
5,501,668 
9, 402, 638 
9,901. SIO 
6,785,188 
5,017,230 



^866, 788 
8^430^086 
1^570^388 
8^487,808 
4^nB!887 



SiMtpikiiit. 



Oottddas. 



P&UTidt. 

3,669,514 
3,757,7r 
4,127,487 1 
3,866.310 ; 

9, 70S, 790 ; 
5,977,082! 
7,913,987 
R. 370. 406 

10. 491, die 

11, 429, 357 
7,197,727 

g, 6.^1, 348 



1^358,766 i 
$468, 284' 
8^387,060! 

6^868,701 
8^106^855 1 



3^208^718 

$668, 580 
11,717,185 
14,715,088 
15,861,468 
15.458,184 
13,im904 

8^807,880 
13; 781. 827 
10; 887; 472 

8,380,830 
18,868,964 



1^003; 167 
8^700,706^ 
^660,736 

Q^7vt,HB 



i 



Totei. 



381364,864 
si; 886,764 
S871,4B» 
88^170; 871^ 
H012,584 
8$ 264, 12$ 
66, 544, GOT 
80; 880. 480 
106,731,885^ 
77,796,256- 
^568,066. 
568,607 



87, 



66^016^844 
46;744,80» 
40,180;7Sr 
54;88$680 
40,000,«l» 
41, ION 771 



The ixregularity of importations during 1918, the last year (rf the 
war, is apparent. The ia^e increases which occurred in 1919 did 
not begin until late in the srain^ and reached their hig^iest points 
between July and October. During the latter part of 1919 imports 
declined ana continued to decline throughout the spring of 1920. 
These declines maj be attributed to falling prices in the American 
market, lack of shipping fadlities, and the various export embargoes- 
imposed by' foreign countries. The lareest importations of 



and 



cattle 
sheepskins 



m 



hides were in September, 1919, oi cdfskins 
October, 1919^ ana of goatskins in June, 1919 
. As already pointed out, the eiristing supply of hides and skins may 
exceed the available supi^y because <h factors impeding .the free 
movement from producer to consumer. One such factor would be 
the undue accumulation of hides and skins in stock by any of the 
individuals or groups throu^ whom they pass. From monthly 
returns made to the United States Department of Agriculture it is 
possible to ascertain the number and kmds of hides and^skins in the 
hands of pack^s. hide deal^s, importers, and tanners on the last 
day of each month from December 30, 1918, to March 31, 1920. At 
the request of the Commission the department has separated these 
returns to show stocks held- by those packers and tanners owned or 
controlled by the five large meat packers. (For statement of ''Big 
Packer'' control of the hide and leather industries and recent segrega* 
tion of their tanning and leather interests see Chap. VIII.) Inaunuch 
as some of the returns of the " Big Packer'' companies were missing or 
incomplete, it was necessary to supplement the data obtained m>m 
the Department of Agriculture with additional data obtained by the 
Commission direct from the companies. Stocks of hides and skins 
held bv packers, tanners, importers, and hide dealers on the last day 
of each month from December, 1918. to March, 1920, with separate 
totals for stocks controlled by the nve large packers are shown in 
Appendix Table 2. In the following table the quantities or these 
stocks are represented by index numbers showing relative increases 
or decreases from month to month : 
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Tablb 10. — Comparifofi of raw Moeki of kidu and Mu on latt dag of oath mmdk^ 
DtembeTf 192&^Manh^ 19i0, xfidunve. 
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Inasmuch as the Department of Agriculture lacked authority to 
demand the foregoing data and was obliged to^ accept the returns 
as made, the totol number of companies reporting Taries slightly 
with each month. However, it is considered that the returns in- 
dicate correctly the trend and the larger fluctuations in quantity of 
stocks on hand. 

An estimate of the in^>ortance of the ''Big Packers" in the packinjg 
lud tanning industries may be had from a comparison of their 
stocks with total stocks, as shown in Appendix Table 2. During 
the period under consideration the percentage of '' Big Packer' ' stocks 
to ail stocks held by packers ranged from 67 per cent to 96 per cent, 
while the percentage of ''Big Packer" tannery stocks to all tannery 
stocks ranged from about 8 per cent to about 27 per cent. Tfa^ 
proportion of tannery stocks is probably not a sufficient indication 
of packer interests in the 4^anning industry, inasmuch as tanneries 
owned by packers are always assured an adequate supply of hides and 
are consequently under no necessity of accumulating large stocks. 

The table shows that stocks held by packers, dealers, and im- 
porters decreased in general during the first six months of 1919 and 
that in the last six months of the year the increases did little more 
than make up the eaiiier l<Mses. Stocks held by tanners, howey^, 
increased from 14,209,272 pieces (see Appendix Table 2) on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1919, to 31,130.201 pieces on October 31, 1919, an increase 
of 119 per cent. It is of interest to note that this rapid accumula- 
tion of stocks in the hands of tanners occurred in the same period in 
which hide prices made unprecedented adyances. It is also of in- 
terest that although hide prices broke in August^ 1919, and declined 
rapidly thereafter, stocks neld by tanners remamed at yery neariy 
the same leyel and by March 31, 1920, had fallen off only a oom- 
paratiyely small amount. 

Of the four groups — packers, dealers, importers, and tanners — 
by far the largest stocks haye beoi held by tanners. The percent 
ages of total stocks represented by stocks of tanners, packers, im 
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porters, and dealers during the period under discussion are shown 
as follows: 

Tablb ll,—Percentage$ of Mai raw Mod» of kide$ and $kin$ heldfby'Umnen, padoen, 
deaUn, and imparten onUutdaffof each month, December , 1918- March, 1920, inetueive. 
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The table shows that about 70 per cent of the total raw stocks of 
hides and sldns hare been held by tanners. As has already been 

Kinted out, the most significant accumulation of stocks was in the 
nds of tanners. Stocks of each kind of hide and skin held hy 
tanners, together with separate totals for stocks in the hands 
of tanners controlled by the ''Big Packers'' and by the two pre- 
dominant independents — the American Hide & Leather Co. and 
the Central Leather Co. — are shown in Appendix Table 3. In the 
following table the quantities of these stocks are' represented by 
index numbers witii a viJue of 100 given to stocks of each kind of 
hide or skin on hand on December 31, 1918* 
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m The table shows that the percentage of total tannery stocks held by 
the Central Leather Co. and the American EQde & Lieather Co. ranged 
from about 3 per cent to about 8^ per cent. The percentages of tan- 
nery stocks held by these two companies and also the percentages held 
by the "Big Packer'' tanners decreased during the months March to 
August, 1919, at the time when total tannery stocks were increasing. 
^ the figures show, this was due to the fact that neither Uie "Big 
Packer" tanneries nor the two dominant independents accumulated 
stocks to any notable extent. The most significant figures of the 
table are those showing the enormous increase in tanners' stocks of 
goat, kid, and cabaretta skins. On February 28, 1919, &ese totaled 
3,497,039 pieces (see Appendix Table 3), and by August 31, 1919, they 
had grown to 19,636,459 pieces, an increase of 462 per cent. The 
increase in total hide and skin stocks held by tanners m this period is 
attributable lai^ely to this enormous accimiulation of goatsldns; in 
fact, with the exception of calf and kip stocks, there were no important 
accumulations beyond those of goatskins. Calf and kip stocks 
increased from 1,112,366 pieces on March 31, 1919, to 2,505,396 on 
December 31, 1919, an increase of 125 per cent. 

It is possible that these accumulations of goatskins and calfskins 
by tann^B during 1919 resulted from a deliberate policy of bujing 
hides in order to stimulate hide prices and at the same time with- 
holding the hides from leather production in order to force leather 
1>rices upward. At any rate there was a great temptation to specu- 
ate in hides as long as prices were advancing and leather was oeing 
sold on a replacement basis. The explanation made by the tanning 
industry, however, is that the accumulations represented (1) the 
repletion of stocks depleted far below normal during the period of 
the war, and (2) the necessary enlargement of stocks incident to an 
increase in production of leather. To ^diatever cause due, the 
accumulations were accompanied by an increase in hide prices more 
rapid and extensive than in any equal period since 1913. It is 
notable, too, that the greatest increases in prices were in those of 
calfskins and goatskins, the two classes of skins which were most 
extensively accumulated by tanners. The natural inference is that 
the soaring prices of hides and leather in 1919 were due in part to 
shortage resulting from accumulations of hides and skins by tan- 
ners. The laree mcreases in imports during tlie first half ot 1919 
were apparent^ insufficient to onset this withdrawal of hides from 
the market by tanners. 

As has been shown, imports, stocks, and prices of hides all generally 
increased in the period nrom January, 1919, to the fall of Uie year. 
During the last months of 1919 and tne early ones of 1920 there were 
moderate decreases in imports and stocks and a slightly lai^er 
decrease in prices (with the exception of goatskin prices, which 
did not reacn their peak until December, 1919). None of these 
movements was notable, however. In May, 1920, when the 
marked decline in prices described in section 3 of this chapter (see 
p. 57) began, stocte showed substantial increases, ^parently the 
fall in prices nad cau^^t tanners with stocks of which they could not 
rid themselves except at a loss, and which if made into leather must 
have been sold (if at all) at prices near cost. 
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SectioA S. Leather. 

Althoiu^Ii imports of leather are important, the bulk of the leather 
consumed in me United States oomes from domestic production. 
Leather exports greatly exceed imports. 

From schedules sent to tanners throughout the country the Com- 
mission has obtained for the years 1917, 1918, and 1919 data covering 
the leather production of 319 companies. Although the census ot 
1919 shows a total of 681 establishments i»x>ducing leather, the 319 
companies reporting to die Commission include ihelargest producers, 
and their production may be taken as representing Uie bulk of 
total production. Under the recently enacted Kreid^Taw, providing 
for a monthly census of hides and oi leather, more accurate data on 
production and stocks will be accessible hereafter thaa wero available 
during the period covered by the present inquiry. (See Ch. VIII, 
sec. 1.) 

Sole leather is generally measured in pound?, while other shoe 
leathers are mostly measured in squaro feet. Leather for other uses 
is in many instances measured in pounds by some tanners and in 
square feet by others. Because of the difliculty of convoking one 
unit into another it was necessary in arriving at totals of production 
to compile the data received both in pounds and square feet, title one 
exclusive of the other. Hie f ollowinja^ table shows the annual pro- 
duction of shoe leathers and other leathers in 1917, 1918, and 1919 for 
319 companies: 

Table 13.— Nummary of ammtl UaUi^ prodmotian, 1917, 1918, md 1919, 
(BMdd oa ratnms <tf n9 eomiMUiiM.] 
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It was not possible to convert to a common unit all of the leather 

Sroduction reported, but for the purpose of showing the trend of pro- 
uction more clearly an estimate oi the number ^ square feet m a 
pound of sole leader was made on a basis of the pounds of sole leather 
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in a side and the square feet of work shoe upper leather (the raw stock 
of which weighs about the same as raw stocK of sole) in a side. This 
estimate was oased on the reports of the largest tanner of sole leather 
^d the laigest tanner of work shoe upper leather. It was found that' 
A side represented on an aTtfage 20.9 pounds of sole leather and 22.2 
feet of work shoe upper. Therefore, 1 pound of sole leather could be 
estimated as averaeing 1.062 square feet. Applying this conversioD 
figure to the sole leatner production shown above/ and eliminating 
for all other shoe leathers the comparatiTely small items reported in 
pounds, would give a total shoe featho' production in square feet 
approximately as follows: . ' , 

t Sqmw.ftet. 

1017 J....... ..... 1,346,714,000' 

1018 , :...: 1,138,002,000 

1919 1,607,531,000 

Production of shoe leather was smaller in 1918 than in 1917, but 
was larger in 1919 than in 1917. Production of other leathers was 
greatiar m 1918 than 1917, but was smaller in 1919 than in mther 1917 
or 1918. Shoe leather production was much greater than production 
of other leath^s, and for this reason the total leather production 
shows the same movement as that of shoe leather, declining in 1918 
and increasing in 1919 to an amoimt greater than in 1917. Of shoe 
leathers, by far the greatest increase in production was shown by 
''other shoe leathers, which increased from 63,055,948 square feet 
in 1917 and 37,214,708 square feet in 1918 to 119,917,642 square feet 
and 1,588,140 pounds in 1919. Apparently the increased demand 
and moimting prices of 1919 resulted not only in an increased produc- 
tion of ordinary shoe leather, but dso in the use of a greater variety 
of leathers in tine manufacture of shoes. 

The increase in the leather supply in 1919 was augmented by an 
increase in imports; The following table shows the annual imports 
«>f leather during the calendar years 1914-1920: 

Tablb 14. — ImporU of leather , by yean, 192^X920, indumve. 
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The actual quantities of leathw imports are not available for all 
tl 7^^^ and, therefore, the trend of imports must be judged by 

j tne annual monev values. Since the prices of leather vaned widely 
r^i^ the period considered, the values shown are not satisfactory 
mdications of the quantity imported. Howevw, as the quantities 
are »hown for 1919 and 1920, the years in which the widest price 
nuctuations occurred, it is possible to estimate Uie trend of import 

I^^Pplj* The table indicates a great increase in leather imports in 

1 1«19 over 1918 and in 1920 over 1919. 
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The decline in leather production in 1918 was probably a reflection 
of the shortage of hides and skins in that year (discussed in sec. 1 
of this chapter) . The increased production in 1919 may be attributed^ 
on the one hand, to an increase in the supply of hides and sldns 
imported (see sec. 1) and, on the other hand, to an increased foreign 
and domestic demand for leather, and the anticipation of even larger 
demands. 

Within the leather industry there is a measure of concentration 
represented on the one hand by the extensiTe tanning interests of cer- 
tam big packers, namely, Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Wilson & Co., 
imd Morris & Co., and, on the other hand, by the predominant size 
'Of two independents, the Central Lieather Cio. and Uie American 
ISxiid & Leather Co. The big packer leather interests include 
leathers tanned in establishments owned or controlled by them 
and also leathers tanned under contract for them by independ- 
ent companies. V>f the two predominant independents, the opera- 
tions of the Central Leather C!o. are confined to the tanning oi sole 
leather while tliose of tJie American Hide & Leather Co. include most 
leathers other than sole. The data on leather production obtained 
by the Commission have been separated to show- the relative impor- 
tance of big packer leather production and production of the large 
independents as compared with total production. In arriving at 
big packer production, leather tannea in big packer tanneries 
has been included and also leather tanned by independent companies 
under contract for the packers. The following table shows the 
percentages (both of feet and of pounds) of big packer production 
and of production of the two large independents to total production 
for the years 1917, 1918, and 1919: - 
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7.0 
30.1 

7.6 
27.2 


8.2 

I3L5 
4.4 

n.o 


88.8 1 8.8 

4Bi4 212 
88Lli &7 
64.0 1 17.1 


&8 
317 

8w7 
18.8 


817: : 7.1 
4L1 ) 218 
84.8! 7.1 
04.1 1 817 


10 

SL7 

18 

18^7 


S? 


Tot*l,*ll/fe0t. 

l«Uhen...\poiiiidf.. 


7.2 
8L6 


&8 
8014 


87.2 
48.1 


8.« 

218 


8.1 
SLl 


813 1 7.1 
413 1 28.0 
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The combined leather production of the " Big Packers '' and the two 
lai^e independents increased from 51.9 per cent of the total pounds 
^d 12.S per cent of the total square feet produced in 1917 to 53.7 
per cent of the total pounds and 14.7 per cent of the total square feet 
in 1918, and to 53.3 per cent of the total pounds and 13 per cent of 
the total square feet in 1919. The large percentage of total pounds 
produced by these interests comes mainly from the quantity of sole 
feather (which is measured almost entirely in pounds) produced by 
the Central Leather Co.^ In 1917 this company produced 33.5 per 
cent of the total sole leather production in pounds. In 1918 it pro- 
duced 34.7 per cent and in 1919 32.3 per cent. This means that 
ahnost one-third of the sole leather tanned in the United States is 
tanned by the Central Leather Co. Next to sole leather the pro- 
duction of sheep and lamb skin leather is subjected to the greatest 
concentration of control. Of the total sheep and lamb production in 
square feet, the *'Big Packers" produced 21.3 per cent m 1917; 21.5 
per cent in 1918; and 30 per cent in 1919. The production in poimds 
was comparatively negligible. 

While Doth imports and domestic production of leather increased 
in 1919 over 1918, the resultii^ increase in domestic supply was cut 
down by a marked increase in leather exports. The following table 
shows exports of leather for each vear from 1914 through 1920, and 
for each month from January, 1919, through December, 1920: 

Table 16. — Exports of leather, by yean^ 1914-19X0^ and by nunUhs, 1919 and 1920, 



Year and month. 



1914., 
1915.. 
I916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 



January 

4^:::::: 

ione 

July 

An^ust 

teoiember. 

October 

November. 
I>«cember.. 



1919. 



Apru...;;: 



1900. 



I ione \Z 

Joly 

I Augugt...II 

I Ociober..... 

[ November.. 

December.. 



S; 000^817 




12^661, 



S, 701, 018 

^788,260 
14,588v3B8 

ig,ou»ae7 

27; Ml, 448 
14,688,161 
16,512,518 
10,213,261 
7,808,184 
4,964,906 
8,140,792 

8,806,285 
8,748,458 
£2£962 
£217,078 
^061,427 
1,140^680 
1,884,307 
2; 062, 540 
1,541,621 

528,764 
1,078^550 



dOfttldkfp. 



7,16^966 
14,806,501 
21,236,840 
15,870,500 
is; 588, 336 
40,417^827 
16,00,010 



3,366^406 
1,968,984 
2,206,287 
7^H867 
3; 35^ 558 
6,264,721 
4,518,850 
5,820,060 
5,558,8n 
4,029,061 
3,087,785 
2,880,963 



1,628,231 
1,501,424 
2;i44,025 
^007^754 ; 
^742; 028 

861022 
505,588 . 

680.260 : 

646,190 

«8,046| 



QiMtaiidldd. 



Cattle sides 
(Oralnand 
splits in- 
cSded). 



SfKare/ed. 
74,880,19ft 
02,706,240 

106y2«,440 
58,22^734 
24,a^0ll 

104,£^990 
54,9U,165 




4,424.976 

3,393,667 
7, 132, 910 
6,864,380 
'6,857.8155 
16, dM, 904 
10,266,906 
9, 507, 588 
12,637.:J0 
9,991. iM 
7, 742, 'm 
8,503,284 



8,002.u40 
7, 717, .75 
5,363,o01 
4,916, ;96 
5,256. nSO 
2,417.^88 
4,477. 16 
3,412.487 
3,612.143 
4,133,296 
2,024,456 
3, 512, 008 



7,028,084 
501,481,517 
»1A^ 524564 



1,428,960 
• 997,426 
1,113.838 
0,543,566 
4,684.098 
8,021.771 
5,535.503 
4,S&4,799 
3, S96. 301 
4,392,745 
3,608, 101 
3,045, 135 



» 2, 139, 545 
» 1,319, 427 
»3,:i05,551 
61,024,559 
» 2,231, 170 
61.237,230 

6525,733 

6S58,968 
61,123,698 

6669, 134 
6 1,025,310 

67^740 



^'HiaABMrtnnHide* 

* Not reported. 

* Does not indode wax and 



Cadoeanott 
ron^ splits. 
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The large increase in export demand in 1919 is apparent. Domes- 
tic production of sole leather (for 319 companies) increased 99,335,779 
pomids in 1919 over 1918. During this period there was little or 
no inorease in imports^ while exports increased 95,913,458 pounds, 
leaving a domestic supply only slightly larger than that of 1918. 
Tlie same was true of many other leathers. Elxports of calf and 
kip leather increased 33,879,501 feet in 1919 and production increased 
38,876,386 feet. In the case of goat and kid leathers exports in- 
creased 80,042,^59 feet, while prc^uction increased only 42,844,151 
feet. And since the domestic demand for leather undoubtedly 
increased in 1919, the probable result was a shortage in domestic 
supply. To this shortage may be attributed in part the rapidly 
mounting i>rice8 of leather in 1919. 

In addition to the actual incarease in demand and decrease in 
relative supply, it is of interest to consider whether the balance 
between siwply and demand majr not have been still further over- 
turned by (1) speculative buying in anticipation ot further increases 
in price and demand, and (2) the hoarding or accumulation of leather 
in stock by producers, distributors, or consumers. From schedules 
sent to tanners, leather dealers, and shoe manufacturer through- 
out the country, the commission has obtained data showing for each 
kind of leather the total stocks in the hands of tanners and dealers i 
on December 31, 1917, and on the last dav of each month from 
December, 1918, through March, 1920: and in the hands of shoe i 
manufacturers on the last day of eacp year from 1917 to 1919, ' 
inclusive. Stocks reported by tanners include all stocks owned bvj 
them, whether on himd, in transit to selling agents, or in the hands i 
of selling a^nts. Stocks reported by dealers include all stocksj 
<m hand or in transit, except stocks held for account of tanners-j 
In addition, for comparative purposes, data covering the quanti- 
ties of leather produced each month were obtained m>m tanne 
In Appendix Taole 4 tanners' monthly producticm is shown, toget 
with tneir stocks on hand on the last day of December, 1917, 
of each month from December, 1918, through March, 1920. 

In the table below, to facilitate comparison oi increases 
decreases, the quantities produced and in stock have been reduc 
to index numbers with a value of 100 pyea the production a 
stocks of December, 1917. In addition, for each month the rekitic 
between production and stocks is shown in terms of the percenta 
of production to stocks: 
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Tablb 17. — Ccmparimm of tamun^ * mmUhUi $hoe UtUher production trith their $toel» 
on hand, OKn^d, on, Uut doff o/monih, December , 2917 , and December^ 1918-Marchy 19iO, 
inclueive. 

(m iudax nnmbcn fctsed on rahie 100 gtvoi sto^s uid pnMtnetfcMi of Deosmt w, 1017.] 



1917. 
Dee- 



ms. 
D«e.... 



1910. 
JaD.... 
Feb... 
Ifor... 

Jane... 
July... 
Aof... 
Sept... 

Nov... 
Dec.... 



1920. 
Jan.... 
Feb... 
Xir... 



ColtlMtlMr. 



JVte. 

100 



100 
101 

:i08 

120 
132 

m 

115 
113 
100 
110 
97 
100 



lOS 

OS 
112 



Not. 
100 



118 



131 
137 
130 
131 
120 
112 
112 
04 
98 
104 
11& 
117 



121 
128 
137 



Per 
eenL 



CalfandUd. 8idea|»per leather. 



{Index 

Not, 

100 



96 



126 
155 
106 
106 
111 
113 
142 
148 
134 
142 
118 
130 



122 
100 
125 



Ul 



Index 

Not. 

100 



Per 



96 



95 i 58 

931 67 

89 • 47 

89 t 47 

73 ! 59 
57' 79 
52 ; 100 
51 f 111 
57; 04 
62| 02 

74 ! f3 
82 1 -' 



Index 
Not. 
100 



102 
112 



84 



88 
88 
100 
97 
108 
03 
98 
106 
100 
108 
98 
! 113 



108 
80 

98 



115 



Indesl Per 
Not. \ cent, 
100! 50 



90; 

98! 
UO I 
108 I 

5! 

66 ; 



74! 



84 
92 1 
97: 



Sheop Mid Ismh. 



I 



Index 

Noe, 

100 



78 

76 

77 

90 

81 

89 

94 
117 
100 
130 i 
114: 
111 
I 

118 { 
85 ! 
115 > 



:|. 



Index 

Not. 
100 



58 



Per 

cent. 

47 



70 i 52 

73 i 40 

7B 46 

80 53 

72I 55 

63) 66 

56 79 

561 98 
50 
58 
59 



62 

m 

67 



Kldandsoat. 



Index 
Not, 
100 



^1 
I 



Index 

Not. 

100 



. I j 

85 ! 70 I 



82 • 
81 ' 

91 

106! 
117 i 



63i 
57! 
47 I 
37; 

22 



96 


128 


27 


104 


142 


38 


90 


128 


36 


i 


144 


48 


1 <« 


131 


1 


I r.3 


119 


64 


1 * 


135 


63 



Per 
cent. 
47 



51 



47 
53 

67 
81 
OS 
180 
227 
219 
219 
208 
168 
141 



12B 

87 
7B 



1 Baaed on ratons of 276 oompMkiet. 

The table does not indicate an^ accumulation of leather stocks. 
In nearly all cases stocks wore declining during 1919 while production 
was increaping, so that in the summer and fafi of 1919, when leather 
prices were at their highest leveb, leather production reached its 
maximum and leather stocks their minimum levels. The depletion of 
leather stocks during 1919 is further indicated by the percentages of 
monthly production to stocks. These averaged about 50 per cent 
of stocks of 1918, but in the summer and fall of 1919 thev increased 
substantially, so that by Au^t, 1919, calf and kip production was 
111 per cent of stocks and kid and goat production 219 per cent of 

StOCKS. * . 

In this connection it b interesting to recall that the most significant 
accumulation of hides and skins was that of goatskins and calfskins 
hy tann»9 in the summer of 1919 (see sec. 1). From January to 
September, 1919, tanners' stocks of goatsldns increased 380 per cent 
^d calfskins 96 per cent, while in the same period production of 
kid and goat leather increased only 93 per cent, and of calf and kip 
only 7 per cent, indicating that the increase in raw stocks was not 
accounted for by a correspondingly large increase in production ot 
leather from those stocks. 
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Stocks of shoe leather in the hands of leather dealeis declined dor* 
in^ 1919 in a manner similar to the declines in tanners' stocks^ as 
indicated in the following table: 

i of leather deaUn*^9U)d» of aiO€le(aher on hami(mla$t<k^ 
^'^, 2927, and December, 2928-Mank, 29t0, indutive. 



Table 18.— Com: 
eadi 



[In indftx luunbtfs bMed OQ taUm 100 fiTn ttoeb on hftiid Dte. 31* 1817.1 



Dtte. 


Soto 


Calf 
and Up. 


SidO 
iSSSt, 


8h«2P 
ftnd 
tamb. 


KldUkl 
gOAt. 


1M7. 
Dec. 31 , 


108 
112 

110 

108 

ua 

108 
108 
105 
105 
108 
UO 
120 
127 
129 

Ui 
129 
121. 


100 

98 

94 
98 
108 
89 
97 
71 
87 
84 
88 
102 
104 
130 

117 
181 
144 


100 

84 

88 
79 
90 
99 
92 
88 
42 
57 
58 
88 
78 
UO 

127 
180 
145 


UO 

81 

89 
88 
89 
88 
78 
88 
50 
51 
48 
57 
88 
85 

88 
84 
88 


189 


1818. 
Dec.31 _ 

1810. 
Jan. 31 


n 


Feb. 28 _ 

Mar.3^..... 


89 

A. 


Apr. 30 


n 


Mtyfl ,„/. ,_.,. 


41 


Tone 30 • 


14 


JalT31 


45 


!lffi.3t;;;;:i;i::;!;::;; ::::;::::!:::;::::::;;;;;! 


55. 


Sent 30 


55 


OoC 31 ' ' ' * * 


89 


Not. 30 


51 


Dec 31 


lU 


1030. 

Jan.3t 

Fttb.29 


108 
100 


Mat. 31 


ttl 







> Bated on retnrnt of 138 comp«niet. 

Except in the case of sole leather (i^iich increased dightljr) deal- 
ers' stocks declined during most of 1919, reaching a low point in June 
or July. During the latter part of 1919 and the early mcmths of 
1920 substantial increases occurred. At no time, however, were 
stocks in the hands of dealers laree enough to affect adyersely the 
movement or supply of leather. The size of these stocks is snown 
in Appendix Table 5. 

A record of leather stocks in the hands of shoe manufacturers on 
the last day of each month was not available, but Appendix Table 6 
shows stocKs on the last day of each year from 1917 to 1919, inclusive. 
In the following table the increases in these stocks in 1918 and 1919 
over 1917 are represented by index numbers with a value 100 given 
stocks at the close of 1917: 
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Tablb 19. — Ccmpariion of $kot mamtfmiwnn^ > 9toek$ of Uatkgr on hand at dUm oj 
ymn 1917, 1918, and 1919. 
[In Indts nnmbtn bMed on Tiliw 100 ctT«n ttoeki on hAiid atel^ 

KlndoClMtlMr. * 



WbolestoekK 
G^ 



Kip- 



Kid. 

OtlMrwlMtofltodc... 

Ctatstodc 

Sotet 

HmIs 

Coimt«B 



Tottl. 




ptin. 



mi 


1918 


100 


00 


100 


m 


lOO 


m 


100 


Tt 


100 


Of 


100 


80 


100 


•4 


100 


08 


100 


87 


100 


181 


100 


100 


100 


08 


100 


m 


100 


78 


100 


.U4 


100 


87 


-100 


08 


100 


118 



181 
107 



va 

.. 88 
180 

88 

m 

410 
U4 

va 

118 
187 
188 
U8 



Stocks of shoe manufacturers declined in 1918 and increased in 
1919, corresponding to the decline in shoe {uroduction in 1918 and 
the increase in 1919 (see sec. 3). Hie table does not indicate any 
extensiye accumulation of any of the more important leathers. 
Stocks of kid leather (in which shoe manufacturers were said to be 
speculating) decreased in 1918 to 90 per cent of 1917 stocks and in- 
creased in 1919 to 107 per cent. ' 

IVom the f oresoing the conclusion is warranted that although there 
was an actual shortage of leather in 1919, due to the fact mat 1^ 
increase in production was offset by a corresponding increase in 
exports, this sliortage was not aggravated by hoarding or specula- 
tion in leather on the part of tanners, leather dealers, or^hoe manu- 
facturers. To what extent speculation by outside agents may have' 
affected the supply and price of leather has not been ascertained. 

SectioiS. Shoes. x 

Unlike hides or leather, shoes are generally produced only 8ts. 
ordered. For this reason shoe prices are related more dbsdy to costs 
of material and labor than to other conditions of supply and demand. 
Of course, a situation may arise, as in the spring ana summer (A 1920, 
where a widespread falling off in public demand necessitates sales at or 
below cost. 

The census of 1919 indicates a total of 329,528,900 pairs of dices 
manufactured in 1,441 establishments in 1919, as against 292,668,468 
pairs manufactured in 1,355 establishment in 1914. Statistics of 
production in 1917, 1918, and 1919, gathered by the Commiasicm, 
mclude the production of only 559 companies and are, therdore, 
not directiy comparable with the census total, l^roduction in 1917, 
1918, and 1919 as reported by the 559 companies was as follows: 
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It will be noted that the totals for 559 oompanies in 1917, 1918, 
and 1919 represent on an average about 78 per cent of the census 
total for 1,441 companies in 1919. The returns made to the Com- 
mission for the years 1917, 1918. and 1919 indicate little rariation 
in production during that period. The total for 1918 was smaller 
than that for 1917 by 9,166,828 pairs, or 3.7 per cent, and the total 
for 1919, the year in which hide and leather prices reached their 
peak, was greater than that of 1918 by only 8,617,579 pairs, or 3.4 
per cent. However, since the 1918 production included a much 

S eater relative number of shoes for tne Army and Navy than did 
e 1919 production, the increase in production of civilian shoes in 
1919 was larger than that indicated. Classified production as 
reported by 496 companies shows that shoes for the Army and Navy 
represented 8.2 per cent of the total output in 1918 and only 1.7 in 
1919. The percentages of total production represented by produc- 
tion of each class of shoes in 1918 and 1919, as reported by 496 com- 
panies, are shown in the following table: . 

Table 20.^PeroaUaget of total shoe proiueHt>ii represented 6y production of eod^ elaee 
o/ikoe, 1918 and 1919 (baaed on returns of 49$ eompaniee). 



CiMioffliioe. 


FwowtoftoUll ! 


^ CkmDtOm. '■■■ 


Fprcentoftolal. 




1018 


1919 


1018 


'1919 


Mfln'ffiJi^lian 


. 218 
&3 

* LO 

3.1 

1.3 

42.2 


2&«i 

= -L7l 

.1.01 

3.4 1 

1.5' 

44.3 


Orawiiw girls' ... 


8.5 
■ . • &9 


3.3 


Mtn's Anny uid Nsyy. 

Youths'..... 


<ThildnnX % 


&9 


Intents'..^ ^ 

TWia.... ^ 


0:8 


7.0 


Bon' ... 




Uttlegents'*. 


100 


100 


wSSbKv.... 








1 







The table shows that except for a decline m the p^^entage of 
Army and Navv shoes and an accompanying increase in the per- 
centage of men^ civilian shoes, there was very little change in the 
proportion of each class of shoes producied in 1918 and 1919. While 
the percentages are adequate as a basis of comparison from year to 
year, they may not be taken as indications of tne actual proportion 
of each class of production to total production for the reason that 
only part of the total number of companies are represented, and in 
selecting these an undue representation may have been given to 
compames producing certain classes of shoes. 

Although no data on 1920 production are available, it is probable 
that there was a substantial decline owing to the cancelation and 
withholding of orders by retailers which accompanied the break in. 
prices in we spring of the year. Many shoe factories were shut 
down durinj^ the period and others operated at only partial ci^acity. 

One of the principal explanations given for the soaring prices of 
hides, leather, and shoes in 1919 was tne expectation of a big foreign 
demand for shoes. That this demand did not develop to the extent 
[HTobably anticipated is shown iby the following tabular statement 
of boot and shoe exports for the years 1913 to 1920, inclusive: e 



Ymr. 



1913. 
1914. 
1918.. 
1910.. 



Pkinof 

akioeit 

ezporMd. 



VfthM. 



10,103,647 $18,428,407 
9,925,588 18^n2,150 
18,049,322 I 38,578,579 
19,477,808 43,524,198 



Ytmr. 



1917. 

.1918.. 

1919. 

1930.. 



Plftinor ^ 



VAhM. 



14,8a,308 : 04,828,301 
13,197,030 32,321,014 
21,3M,537: 74,898,157 
18^841,588 1 87,144,512 
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^Vlthough exports for the year 1919 were over 100 per cent larger 
than those in 1913, they were only sU^tly larger than the 1916 
exports and were, in any case, not of simcient volume to represent 
the demand that forced prices of hides, leather, and shoes to miprece- 
(lented levels during 1919. From 1918 to 1919 exports increased 
S.157,517 pairs, whne production (as partially represented by the 
returns of 559 compames) increased 8,617,579 pairs. Increases in 
exports, therefore, were more than offset by increases in production. 

It would seem from the foregoing that, in the shoe industry after 
the war, there were no very extraordinary changes either of supply 
or of actual demand and that the soaring prices of shoes reflected 
(as already pointed out) a marked speculative interest in hides, 
leather, and shoes in anticipation of foreign buying rather than any 
real increases of demand over supply. « 

The effect of this speculation oecame apparent in the spring of 
1920, when hi^h prices brought about so great a decline m retail 
sales that retauers began canceling ordera placed with manufacturers 
and, in manv cases, announced substantial reductions in their prices 
in order to clear out existing stocb. Some manufacturers and whole- 
salers, findii^ themselves with zreat quantities of shoes which re- 
tailers refused to take, beean soling durect to the public at whole- 
sale prices. In New Yo», Phila<felphia, Washington, and other 
cities large shops were rented by groups of manunicturers for sale 
of shoes to the public at radical price reductions. Meanwhile 
prices of hides ana leather, which had been declining since the fall 
of 1919, began to reflect the situation in the shoe market and to 
decline more rapidly. The b^inning of the fall season of 1920 
found prices of hides and leather still on the decline and the public 
still refraining from buying shoes because of the belief that shoe 
prices, which had dropped only very slightly, except, for the clearance 
sales in the spring, must eventually reflect the gp-eat declines in 
prices of hides and leather. Meanwhile a condition approaching 
stagnation existed throughout both the shoe and the leather in» 
dustries. Shoe retailers who had bought new stocks to replace 
their clearance sales in the spring found that the public woula not 
buy; consequently very few orders were given manufacturers. 
Shoe factories closed or began operating part time all over the country; 
this resulted in a similar suspension of tannery operations and a 
growing accumulation of hides, the supply of which, as has been 
shown, is responsive to the demand for meat rather than to the 
demand for leather. The whole shoe and leather industry seemed 
to have halted, waiting for the consumer to come back into the 
market. Meanwhile shoe manufacturers and editors of trade papers 
were exhorting the retailer to accept the situation and reduce the 
prices of his shoes even if losses ware involved in order to bring the 
public into the market again. Opinion in the trade papers at this 
time seemed to be that retailers were unduly holding out for prices 
which would net them a profit^ in spite of the fact that the public 
would not buy at such prices vnd that stocks were idle on retail 
shelves. 
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Chapter IV. 
COSTS AND PROFITS OF TANNEES, 1918 AND 1919. 

Section 1. Introduction. 

Information on costs and profits of tanners of shoe leather 
was obtained through schedules sent to 262 tanners. Although the 
census of 1919 shows a total of 681 establishments tanning leather 
for all uses, the tanners of shoe leather reporting to Uie Commission 
include the largest establishments as well as many of the smaller 
ones and it may be assumed that conclusions based on their returns 
are applicable to the shoe leather industry as a whole. 

The Commission's schedule was arranged with a view to ascertain- 
ing unit costs of production and margms of net profit on various 
kinds of shoe leather and costs, sales, investment, and profits on 
total business irrespective of the kind of leather tanned. The data 
called for may be classified as follows: (1) Cost of hides or sldns 
used in production of each of various leathers; (2) cost of tanning 
each learner, including costs of labor, t>anning materials, and factory 
overhead and supplies; (3) total cost, irrespective of kind of leather 
tanned, including t>anning and raw stock cost, administrative and 
general expense, and selling expense; (4) total realization from sales 
of each kmd of leather and from all leather sold; and (5) total 
investment in business as represented by balance sheets. 
, Raw stock costs. — The nides and skins used in production of 
the several leathers studied may be classified as follows: 



Titithfir 


BftwstodB. 


tMNIIVe. 


One. 


Soto 


Cattle hSdM 

J XIp skins.* I "in 

Cattle hidfls 

fOoat 


Domeitie and imported. 
v...da. ........•••.. 


Onen and dry salted. 


Dphi itaM ttppor. 
WorirdiMiippw. 


Do. 


do. 




■Imoorted... 


Do. 


XldlMtlierB 


CalMratta 




■ 


\iigora. ; 

Kansaroo 





For each of the above kinds and cures of hides and skins, purchases 
and inventories in the hide house or in process were reported sepa- 
rately hj the companies, thus making it possible for the Commission 
to value inventories separately and to arrive at the cost of each dass 
of raw stock used. Information as to credits from hair, fleshings 
and trimmings, and splits was also furnished for each das^ of raw 
stock, making it possiole to credit raw stock with the value of offal 
and splits and to arrive thus at a net cost of each dass. In addition, 
the yield of finished leather was reported for each kind of hide or 
skm. This yidd repr^ents the number of feet or pounds oLleather 

I>roduced from a given weight of raw stock (or, in the case of kid 
eather, from a given number of pieces). As hides of different cures 
have a wide range of yields, the cdhipanies were requested to specify 
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the cure of each kind of hide or skin used. Where no one cure was 
i| used for each kind of hide, the various cures of that hide were con- 
solidated and an average yield applied. The companies' estimated 
yields were in every case adjusted to actual yields, as shown by the 
ratio between units of the raw stock jgoin^ into the finished leather 
and units of the finished leather procraced. 

The net cost of raw stock in finished leather, as shown in this 
chapter, is therefore the cost of raw stock less credits from hair, 
fleshings and trimmings, and splits, converted to a finished leather 
basis by means of the leather yield detennined. 

Tanning, adionistrativb, and sbllino costs. — ^Tanning costs 
per pound or s<][uare foot were obtained by dividmg the total tanning 
cost of each kmd of leather by total production of that leather. 
Tanning costs and total production were requested for the following 
kinds, tannages, and finishes of shoe leather. 



Kind of tether. 


Tannafe. 


Flnleh. 




rHfimlfflk.. . 




QaIa 


Oak ::..:. :.. 






Union ^ 

Chrome 






Chrome.. . 


Snaflo^ooaeetedraln; ten grain. 


Klp ........a.. 


Veietabie I.II..^II...«..^.. 


Came.. .... 


Chroflie lan and vegetable retan 

Chrome 

Vegetable 


Cattie „. 


Smiff or eorreeced grain; taUgrain; 


SIk.... 

KkHetUMcr. 

Qoat 


[Chrome tan and vegetable retan.. .... . 

Chrome............................... 


Cebwetta 


Glaiedniat. 


Angora 

Kanflaroo. .......... 


do 

:::::JiS:-vr:::r^7™7:-..- 




Omie and horse..... 

CattkrhowirSid' 
kid. 


Glased. ' 
Cordovan. 
Patent. 



Tanning costs included costs of (1) labor, (2) tanning materials, 
and (3) &ctory overhead and supplies (the latter supported by a 
schedule of expenses). The data on tanning costs as nimished by 
the companies were audited by the Commission, and wherever pos- 
sible put on a uniform basis as regards classification of the several 
items. For labor and tannmg material costs the onl^ adjustment 
in this respect was the inclusion of an occasional small item of labor 
or material which the companv had reported under ''factory over- 
head and supplies.'' Under the latter classification were reported 
also in many instances a number of items more properly applicable 
to administrative or selling expense, and it was foui^a necessary, 
therefore, to adjust the cost of ''factory overhead and supphes" m 
the case of nesrly every company. ~ 

Other costs included (1) administrative and general* expense, and 
(2) sdling expense. Both items were supported by schedules of 
details oi expense and were obtained for each company on total 
business only, irrespective of the Idnd of leather taimed. These 
^ts were applied to the unit costs of producing each kind of leather 
hy a method described later in this section (see p. 60). Adminis- 
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trative and general expense included all salaries of executives and 
expenses of eeneral oflSces and such other necessary expenses as were 
incurred in the running of the business. Owing to the Commission's 
classification of administraUve and general expense as including only 
such expenses as were incurred in the running of the business, it was 
necessary to make adjustments in this item on such a basis. Simi- 
larly under ''selling expenses" were allowed only those items which 
could be considered direct selling expense. 

In arriving at costs of production certain itons reported by the 
companies were excluded by the Commission from all classifications. 
The items excluded were Federal and State income and excess profit 
taxes, interest on investment and on borrowed money, bonuses to 
company oflScials, donations, life insurance premiums, bad di^ts. 
bad debt reserves, and reserves for purposes other than depreciation 
of plant equipment and losses on safe or destruction of capital assets. 
Although these items were excluded in arriving at total costs of pro- 
duction, some of them have been appUed against operating profits in 
determining net profits (see p. 78). 

Method of applying administrative and selling costs to 
UNIT COSTS. — ^As has been pointed out, administrative and selling 
expenses were not reported separatriy for each kind of leather tanned 
but were reported as deductions from gross profits on total leather 
sales. It was necessary, therefore, to compute the amount of these 
expenses applicable to each unit of production. Since raw stock costs 
and tanning costs were computed for each unit and also for total pro- 
duction, the ratio between tne sum of these costs on total production 
and total administrative expense was determined and the unit cost 
of raw stock plus tanning mcreased by this percentage (ratio) to 
arrive at a sum representi^ the total unit cost of raw stocky tanning, 
and administrative for ea^ kind of leather. Unit selling expense 
was determined by applying to the sum of the unit costs of raw stock, 
tanning, and administrative the percenta^ of total selling expense 
to the sum of raw stock, tanning, and admimstrative costs apphcable 
to total product sold.^ 

Valuation of inventoribs.— The schedule sent out by thc^CcMn- 
nussion stipulated that all inventmes al raw material, work in 
process, ana finished leather be taken at cost. This met with opposi- 
tion in the industry, as it conflicted with the more general practice 
of taking inventories at current market price and a great deal of 
work for the companies would have been involved in a rev^aluation 
on the cost basis. However, »nce it was necessary in determining 
costs of production that inventories be taken at cost if j>racticabley 
an agreement was reached with the tanners througii medium of their 
trade organization — the Tanners' Council — whereby the companies 
were to furnish data on inventories and hide purchases sufficient to 
enable the Commission to revalue invoitories on a cost basis. These 
data were reported, therefore, on a supplementary schedule sent out 
to the companies which had received the original schedule. ' * * 

Method of revaluing inventories of raw stock. — ^A method 
of revaluing inventories of hides and skins in stock and in process 



tsoMisMiivcdAi 

by allinf to t.'Ytal cMt of prolu^i^oa tbe iaventorr of flnixheX ImUim' on hand at the bcslnninit of thp 
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was determined at a conferenoe between accountants of the Com- 
mission and the chief accountant of the Tanners' Council. The 
method provided that all inventories of raw hides and skins in stock 
at the close of a period be taken as representin|y; the most recent 
purchases ahd valued accordingly, while inventories of raw hides in 
process be taken as representing purchases made just ^rior to the 

Curchases in stock. In other words, purchases were assumed to have 
een put in process in the order of purchase, leaving the most recent 
on hand in stock. Finished leather on hand at the close of a period 
was taken as being made from raw hides purchased just prior to 

Purchases in process. This assumption with respect to finished 
«ther was opposed by the Tanners' Council on the eround that, 
aince the demand was not uniform for all grades and kinds of leather, 
the finished leather on hand might represent an accumulation of 
leather made from hides and skins purchased prior to the time 
assumed under the Commission's method of revaluation. In spite 
of this objection it was necessary to apply the metiiod of revaluation 
described above, inasmuch as the companies were unable to state 
what lots of hides went into the particular leather on himd at tiie 
close of a given period and, consequently, no more definite informa- 
tion as to the cost of finished leather 6n hand could be obtained. 
In view of the ^at demand for a 1 kinds of leather during the period 
under review, it is unlikely that there were anjr accumulations of 

f>articular leathers in stock over long periods, and it is believed, there- 
ore, that the method employed gives results which are substantially 
correct. 

Method of revaluing finished leather inventories. — To arrive 
at the cost of inventories of finished leather it was necessary to 
determine a raw stock cost, a tanning cost, and an administrative 
cost. The raw stock cost was arrived at by the method of revaluing 
raw stocks described above. Other costs were determined on the 
assumption that they were incurred in the period immediately pre- 
ceding the inventory. For the opening and closing inventory of 
each year, the yield, tanning cost, and administrative cost of eadi 
kind of leather for the year preceding the inventory were applied 
except in the case of the opening inventory for 1918 where the costs 
for 1918 were used because information on 1917 costs was not avail- 
able. 

^ This method was adhered to except ^diere the inventories of 
finished leather were not composed entirely of whole stock or of 
balanced grades as found in tannery run. Where inventories con- 
tained cut stock or miscellaneous assortments of grades (due to the 
sale of cut stock and of leather by eradee) the above method was 
modified sli^tly to recognize the value assigned by the companies 
(maricet) on cut stock and grades whose mareet value was less than 
cost. Thus in det^mining net income (amount available for divi- 
dends and for income and profit taxes), inventories of finished leather 
are valued at cost except for particular items when market is less 
than cost and in which case market is used. This modification of 
method for purposes of determining net income was also applied to 
inventoies of raw stocks where the company's valuation (market) 
was less than cost. Also in the case of a few of the companies pro- 
ducing other kinds of leather in addition to shoe leather, it was neces- 
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saiy to segreeate the profits from shoe leather production, and where] 
this occuired inventories of other leathers haa to be taken at com^j 
pany valuations because the detailed information required for re^j 
valuation had been obtained only for shoe leathers. 

Section 2. XTnit costs of production and margins of profit, 1918 and 1919. 

From data returned on the schedules it has been possible to com-1 
pute for each of the leathers described above the company's costs and 

{profits per pound or per square foot in 1918 and 1919. m the manu- j 
acture of sole leatiier the costs and profits of 23 companies have been \ 
computed; in the manufacture of upper leather 22 companies; and of j 
kid leather 17 companies. J 

For presentation in this chapter the data have been arranged to i 
show average costs and margins per unit for companies tanning each i 
class, tannage, or finish of leather studied. Since the retums are^ 
shown in simple averages for eroups of companies, the variations of \ 
individual company returns above and below the averages are not • 
indicated. Totdl unit costs and profits for each company are shown 
in Appendix Table 7. In addition, for details of cost, there are 
shown for each group and class of companies the hidiest and lowest 
figures and the numoer of companies with returns above and below 
the group or class average. ■ - i 

SoLB LEATHER. — Solc leather is produced in three principal tan- 
nages — oak, hemlock, and union. Of the 23 companies whose costs 
of producing sole leather have been obtained, 19 produce oak sole, 7 
hemlock sole, and 6 union sole. One compuiy produces all three 
tannages, while 3 companies produce both oak and hemlock. The 
total production of each tannage by the 23 companies in 1918 was as 
follows: 




As has already been pointed out (see p. 60), the method emploved 
by the compames in valuing their inventories of finished leauier 
differed from the one approved by the Commission. For coii4>ara- 
tive purposes, costs and profits have been computed on a basis of the 
compames' own inventory valuations as well as on ther revised basis. 

The following table shows for each tannage the average total cost 
and tiie average margin of profit realized per pound of sole leather 
in 1918 and 1919: 
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tlmlb 21.^'^'^Bemge co9U and profiU per pound of $ole l&aiher, 6|f 
^^ 7979, and percaitoffei of inenam tn 7979 aver 1918. 
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The averages for each tanoaffe are simple averages of the returns 
for individaal companies, whicSi are shown in Appendix Table 7. 
The average shown for ''all tannages" is a simpfe averag;e for all 
companies irrespective of tannage. These averages show mcreases 
both ui costs and in profits per pound in 1919 over 1918, bat Uie 
average margin of pront increased out of all proportion to the increase 
in average costs ot product sold, with the result that the average per- 
centage of return on cost of product sold in 1919 was conrioerably 
greater than that in 1918 in the case of each tannage. For companies 
tanning oak sole leather the average cost per pound (as revisied by 
the Commission) increased 4.7 pw cent, from 46.9 cents in 1918 to 
49.1 cents in 1919, ^riiile the average profit (revised) increased 46.6 
per cent, from 5.8 cents in 1918 to 8.5 cents in 1919, witl^ the result 
that the average percentage of profit to cost increased from 12.4 pw 
cent hi 1918 to 17.3 -pet cent in 1919. For companies tanning hem- 
lock sole the average cost increased 8.3 pw cent, from 38.7 cents to 
41.9 cents, while the average profit increased 19 pw cent, firrai 6.3 
cents to 7.5 cents, with the result that the average percentage 6t 
profit to cost increased from 16.3 per cent in 1918 to 17.9 per cent in 
1919. For companies tanning umon sole the average cost increased 
6.6 per cent, from 42.2 cents to 45 cents, while the average profit in- 
<3rea8ed 32.8 per cent, from 5.8 cents to 7.7 cents, with the result that 
the average percentage of profit to cost increased from 13.7 pw cent 
ui 1918 to 17.1 ptf cent in 1919. For all companies irrespective of 
tannage the average cost increased 5.7 per cent, from 44.2 cents in 
1918 to 46.7 cents in 1919, while the average profit increased 37.3 
I>er cent, from 5.9 cents in 1918 to 8.1 cents m 1919, with the result 
that the average percentage of profit to cost increased from 13.3 per 
cent in 1918 to 17.3 pw cent in 1919. 
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The discussion above is based on average costs and profits as re- 
vised by the Commission. It is apparent that, in the case of sole 
leather at least, the revised costs ana profits differed very little from . 
the companies^wn figures and that on the whole the revised figures 
show smaller relative profits than do the unrevised. In 1918 the 
average percentage of profit to cost of product sold for " all tannages" 
was 13.3 per cent Doth for ihe revised and unrevised figures. In 1919 
the unrevised figures showed a profit of 18.7 per cent, while the re> 
vised ones ^owed only 17.3 {>er cent. 

The items of cost included in total cost and the method of adjust- 
ment of these items have been described above. The average cost of 
each item per pound of leather and the average percentages of each to- 
total cost are shown for tanners of oak, hemlock, aim union sole 
leathers for 1918 and 1919, as follows: 

Tabls 22,-~Analynt of total co9t$ per pound of $oU leather^ and pemntage$ of aael 
elemefU o/ooH to total ooH, 1918 and 1919. 
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The preponderance of raw stock coet in totid cost is apparent. In 
both 1918 and 1919 raw stock cost represented abont two-thirds of 
total cost for each tannage, while tanning cost represented a little 
more than one-fonrth of total cost and overhead and selling cost 
about one-twentieth of total cost. Qf tanning cost, the most import 
tant single item was the cost of ^Anf^jng material, wnidi was about 15 
per cent of total cost, while labor was about 6 per cent and oyerfaead 
and supplies about 6 per cent. ' 

The method of ascertaining raw stock costs per pound of raw stock 
and of conyertdnff these into costs |>er pound of leather on a*basis of 
the leather yield has been descnbeo. Average raw stock costs 
ptf poimd 01 raw stock, together with the leaUier yield find the 
resulting raw stock cost per pound of leader, are shown f<» sole 
leather, as follows: 



Tabu 23.— ilnslifm o/raw jCodtetMte p«^ pcmiMf o/«ob ImOitr, i91S^mdl919. ^r 
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It will be noted that the net raw stock cost per pound of raw stock 
was slightly less in 1919 than in 1918. The leather yield per pound 
of raw stock decreased also with the result that the net raw stock cost 
perpound of leather was slu^tly laiger in 1919 than in 1918. 

The increase in raw stock cost per pound of leather was smaller, 
however, than the increase in any ot the other elements of leather cost. 
The following table diows, in averages for the different tannaees, the 
percentages Dy which each element of cost increased in 1919 over 
1918. ^ '^ 
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Tablb 24.— ^fiafyfit of 
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iof9oU leather, 1918 and 1919, anipercentagee 
X of eoeiia 1919 over 1918. 
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The most important increases shown are in labor cost and selling 
cost^ each of wnich increased 14.3 per cent. The smallest increase 
was that of 2.3 per cent in cost of raw stock. Since raw stock cost, 
as has been shown, represented about two-thirds of total cost, the 
increase of 5.7 per cent shown for total cost reflected principally the 
raw stock increase rather than the larger increases shown for other 
elanents. ^ 

Uffeb lbatheb. — The most important upper leathers are calf, kip. 
horse, and cattle, each made ui a number ot different tannages ana 
finishes. Of the 22 companies whose costs of producing: upper 
leather have been obtained, 19 produce calfskin leather, 9 kipieamer, 
3 horsehide leather, 19 cattle side upper for dress shoes, and 18 cattle 
side upper for work shoes. The total production of each leather by 
the 22 companies in 1918 was as follows: 



EbidodaatlMr. 



Sqnaiafaat. 



Calf. 

HOCM..' 1. .II I 

Cattla, dnas sboa, side upper, 
Cattle, work shoe, sUe upper, 

Total upper leatlMT. ... . 



44^586^925 
11,606»460 
5,900^874 
40^534,887 « 
64^585,619 . 
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Xbe following table shows for each kind, tannage, and finish of 
I upp^^ leather, ue average total cost per square foot, and the average 
' 0iargia of profit per square foot in 191^ and 1919, before and after 
inventory revaluation by the Commission: . v 

Table 2a,^Av€rQg€ eoite atnd profiU ptt foot of upper leatktn, 1918 and 1919 ^ tmd 
percentageg of inereoH in 1919 over 1918, 



Upper iMthm. 


btrof 
ptniee. 


ATen^e ooeC per 
Coot of pRxtoet 
sold. 


ATense pnftts per 
foot. 


Proportion of pnOt 
to cost of pcod. 
netsQld. . 


, ..• •■ • 


Revised. 


Un- 

rerlsed. 


Boflsed. 


Un- 
rtfised. 


Boflsed. 


lovissd. 


("gif 


19 
9 
t 

19 
IB 


47.7 
8L8 

aas 

aao 


48.0 

S8L8 

88.4 

aao 


7.1 
&4 

8.0 
6.0 

a8 


CMi. 
7.1 

ai 
ai 

CO 

as 


Pff-emf. 
14.0 
17.6 

las 

1&8 
2L0 


Po'cmd. 
hL9 


Kip 

gorse. — ... 


MLS 
MLS 


Ctftte, drag shoe, aide npp<r 

Cittto, work shot, ddauppw 


las 

2L7 


All upper iMShflfs 


168 


85.7 


85.7 


as 


a2 


17.4 


17.8 






CilL , .*.. 


19 
9 
9. 

. 19 
18 


614 
48.1 
8Qul 
48.1 
88.8 


65.6 

88.7 

4ai 

45.8 

87.5 


' 7.0 
18.8 

, as 
as 

7.6 


ias 

tt.6 

ia6 

a7 

.7.8 


117 

«r.7 
2ai 

2L6 
2L0 


]a9 


Kio 


. 2g,$ 


Hc»i...::.::..;:::::::::::.;:.:.; 


aa4 


Cattto,dWM«boa,atd>ttppT 

Cattto, work 8liO0» aide upper 


'ia9 
las 




168 


47.1 


4a8 


ai 


a6 


lai 


las 






niCBSASI, Wl» OTSB tUt. 

Calf 


19 
9 
S 
19 
19 


Pereem, 
30.8 
8L3 
88.4 
84.7 
19.0 


Pweent. 
86.7 
7a6 
a0L2 
4L4 
2&4 


Peruftt. 

11.3 

187.5 

286.7 

55.0 

8&6 


Piremi, 

47.0 

16a7 

94L0 

4ao 
las 






Kin 







Hone ^. 


•••• 


Cattle, draasaboe, aide upper 

Cattle, work ahoeyakto upper 


















168 


8L9 


a0L5 


4a8 


518 




■ 









1 This totia (68) does not roptesent so muj indlYidiiil c 
'^nTiactared more tbsa 6110 kind of lesther. 



\ as most of the cempMries 



Simple averages of the^ returns of companies making each kind of 
eather have been taken in arriving at an average cost and profit on 
that kind of leather. The average shown for ''dl upper leathers'' is 

simple average of the returns of each company on each kind of 
eather. The table shows that both costs ana profits for each kind 
Df leather increased in 1919 over 1918. In the case of kip leather 
md of horse leather, however, the average profits increased W much 
arger percentages than did the average costs, with the result tnat the 
tvera^ percentage of profit to cost was considerablv sreater in 1919 
han m 1918. Cm the other hand, in the case of cajtffiilan leather the 
tverage cost increased by a larger percentage than did the average 
>rofit, with the result that there was a decrease in the percenta^ of 
>rofit to cost. For calfskin leather the average cost, as revised by 
he Commission, increased 30.8 per cent, from 47.7 cents per square 
oot in 1918 to 62.4 cents in 1919; the average profit, however, in- 
leased only 11.3 per cent, from 7.1 cents in 1918 to 7.9 cents in 1919. 
nth the result that the avera^ percentage of profit to cost showed 
I decrease from 14.9 per cent m 1918 to 12.7 per cent in 1919. For 
pp leather the average cost increased 51.3 pcff cent from 31.8 cents 
a 1918 to 48.1 cents in 1919, while the average profit increased 
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137.5 per cent, from 6.6 cents in 1918 to 13.3 cents in 1919, with 
result that the average percentage of profit to cost increased 
1T.6 per cent to 27.7 per cent. For horsehide leathers the a^ 
cost mcreased 33.4 per cent, from 29.3 cents to 39.1 cents, while 
averaee profit increased 226.7 per cent, from 3 cents to 9.8 ceni 
with we result that the average percentayze of profit to cost increai 
from 10.3 per cent to 25.1 per cent. For cattle dress shoe upi 
leather the average cost increased 34.7 per cent, from 32 cents 
43.1 cents, while the average profit increased 55 per cent, from 
cents to 9.3 cents, with the result that the averaee percentage < 
profit to cost increased from 18.8 per cent to 21.o per cent. F< 
cattle work shoe upp^ leather costs and profits increased by m 
equal percenta^, tne average cost increaldng from 30 cents in : 
to 36.2 centa m 1919, while the avera^ profit increased 20.6 
cent from 6.3 cents in 1918 to 7.6 cents m 1919, with the result 
the average percentage of profit to cost was 21 per cent both in 191 
and 1919. The fact mat calf leather was the only leather to show 
decrease in percentage of profit to cost in 1919 may be attributed 
the fact that during 1919 prices of calfskins were advancing nu 
rapidlv than were prices of calf leather, while in the case of otha 
* upperleather the opposite was true, the raw-stock prices advancing lesi 
rapidly than the leather prices (see Appendix Table 7). This 1^ ii 
calf-leather prices may nave been due to the fact that calf leaQisi 
was already selling for considerably more than cattle side uppa 
leather at we begonning of 1919. 

For all upper leather, irrespective of kind, the average cost ist 
creased 31.9 per cent, from 35.7 cents in 1918 to 47.1 cents in 1919» 
while the average profit increased 45.2 per cent, from 6.2 cents in 
1918 to 9.1 cents in 1919, with the result tiiat the average percentage 
of profit to cost increased from 17.4 per cent in 1918 to 19.1 per cent 
in 1919. ; 

As in the case of sole leather, the revised costs and profits of upper 
leathers differ only very slightly from the unrevised company figures, 
and where differences occur the Commission's method shows t 
amaller percentage of profit more often than it shows a larger. Id 
1918 the avera^ percentage of profit to cost was 17.4 per cent cm 
the revised basis and 17.3 per cent on the unrevised; m 1919 the 
revised figures showed a pr<mt of 19.1 per cent, while the unrevised 
ones showed 19.3 per cent. 

In the table below the elements of cost making up total costs pei 
square foot of each kind of iq>per leather have been averaged to sho^ 
for 1918 and 1919 the averaee amount of each element of cost an( 
^e average percentage of ea<m to total cost: 
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Tabli 2^.^Anal9$i$ of Mtd eo9U pit foot of upper Uatktn^ imd pmtnUagm of wk 
., eUnunt of eott to total eottf 1918 and 1919, .^. r iH^*t 





pamea. 


par foot 

of 
laathar. 


TaaniiigooaL 


iftm- 
ttft 
and 

ionafal 
a»pw>aa 


Seaing 




UppvlMthan. 


Labor. 


TBBA- 

Inf ma- 
tttiaL 


Orar- 

haad 

aodao^ 

pUaa. 


Total 

taoatng 
ooat* 


Total 

eoat. 


WIS. 
Avaim for an oomptDMs: 

Kip™!::::::;::;;;:;;:: 

HOTM. 


» 
9 
3 

19 
18 


CMi. 

3aL3 

m8 

17.8 

ms 

19.6 


(Mt. 
4.3 
3.S 
4.8 
3.8 
8.3 


xt 

&6 

it 

8.8 


2.4 
8.3 
2.0 
8.1 
&0 


49 

9.4 
]flL2 
9.6 
9.0 


(Mt. 
L4 
LO 
.8 
LO 
L» 


CMi. 
LI 


CMi. 
47.7 

ft! 


Cattle, dnmsboe, upper. 


340 
340 




68 


9A.7 


8.7 


8.9 


&6 


9.2 


LI 


.7 


347 


ATerane for afl eanrntniM: 

Calf. .:.... ~.7: .. 


19 
9 
3 

19 
18 


48.7 
340 
a8L4 
3a3 
9A.3 


13 
4.8 

4.7 
4.6 
8.6 


2.3 
2.6 
2.3 

2.6 
8.9 


8.0 
4.0 
2.2 
8.4 
. &6 


144 
1L4 
42 

146 
141 


L8 
L8 
9 
L4 
LS 


L6 


644 


Kip. 


441 


Hom...::.:::;;;:;:;::;; 


341 


atSSSSiSiS: 


441 
86^2 


AflnppflrlaaUMr 


68 


343 


4.^ 


Z8 


3.1 


144 


L5 


.9 


47.1 


IfUL 

EloM^ or eoit to lolal eoat: 

Kip.:::;;;:;;;;;:::::;:;: 

Horn. 


9 

t 
19 
18 


PIT 

7B.1 
65.4 
60L8 
65.0 
66.3 


emL 
9iO 
ILO 
16.4 
U.9 

ia7 


Ptr 
em. 

4.6 
U.6 


Pet 
eeaL 
&1 
U14 
6.8 
9.7 
6.7 


Per 
emfL 
147 
246 
348 
340 
341 


Pet 
emfL 
49 

■\\ 

41 
43 


Pm^ 
Mat. 
43 
L9 
L7 
L9 
L3 


Pet 

emfL 
109 
109 
109 


assasjss:: 


109 
109 


Afliqppflrlaathv 


68 


6812 


ia4 


6L1 


L3 


248 


41 


L9 


109 


ItllL 

Ekmtntsoleoat tototilMat: 
CalL-... ................. 


» 
9 
3 

19 
18 


7&0 

mT 

7817 

7a3 

67.1 


6L4 

MlO 
ULO 

ia6 

9i9 


8.8 

&4 

&9 
6.0 

ia8 


4.8 

7.9 
7.2 


147 
247 
246 
244 
27.9 


49 

42 

46 


44 

L9 
L6 
41 
L4 


109 


K^ 

Hona.... 


. 100 
160 


Gattl^ dnaiahoa^nppar. 
Cattla^ workjhoa^i^par. 


. 109 
109 




69^ 


ZL8 


9L6 


6k9 


6.6, 


241 


,42 


L9 


»J» 



1 Diil^rvim in invaotodaa aOoeatad pNportlflBataly to each itam o( tanniBf ooaL 

Raw stock co6t was an even laraer item of total cost in the case of 
upper leather than in that of sok leather, ayeraging 69.2 per cent 
of total cost in 1918 and increasing 72.8 per cent in 1919. Ijie a^er^ 
age raw stock cost of calf leather represented a considerably ereater 
percentage of total cost than did the average raw stock cost of other 
upper leathers, ayeradng 76.1 per cent in 1918 and increaains to 78 
per cent in 1919. Hie average tanning cost for all upper leather 
represented 25.8 per cent of total cost in 1918 and 22.1 per cent in 
1919. Administratiye and selling coats combined represented 5 per 
cent of total cost in 1918 and 5.1 per cent in 1919. Of tanning cost 
the most important single item was labor cost^ which ayeraeea 10.4 
per cent of total cost in 1918 and 9.6 per cent m 1919^. As ue table 
shows, the decrease in the average percentage of tanning cost to total 
cost in 1919 does not mean that tanning costs actuaBy decreased; 
but rather that raw stock coats increased more than did tanning 
costs. 
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Ayeragje rkw stock costs per pound of raw stock, together with the 
leather yield and the resulting raw stock cost per foot of leather in 
1918 and 1919, are shown for upper leathers as follows: 



Tabls 27.--Anafy9ii of 

•• . J" * 


rour iiotk eatU per/ooi of upper kaUun, 2928 and 2929. 


- 1 ' * i 

TTpptfleithan. 


btfSr 

oom- 

PMilei. 


nam 

stoek 

pw 

poondof 

rswtftoek 


Opdttr 
Heir» 
fleahlnk 
■Dd tdnh 
mingsper 
pocmdof 
law stock 


Credit: ^'St 
JG?rtL2kP<»^«' 


LeaUier 


Net raw 
stoek ooit 


1018. 
▲wue far afl ocaaptaim: 


10 
9 
8 

19 
18 


48.8 
20.8 
12I&8 
2L2 
2L0 


L4 
L2 
82.4 
LI 
LI 


Cemti, 


OmU, 

4S.1 
28.6 
288.1 
10.8 
17.8 


jreir. 

L210 
L135 
18.000 
.806 
.906 


CM. 
818 


-Sfe:::::;::::::::::-::::: 


2.0 

aL7 


2018 
17 8 


Gftttto, dr«88 shoe, fide upper. 
Oittle, work sboe, lide opper.. 


mi 

19.0 


All upper leetbers 


168 


•2&6 


L8 


L9 


28.1 


LOlO 


'94.7 






• 1910. 
▲yim far afl ooaqMiiio: 


19 
9 

8 

19 
• 18 


flOLl 

•: 89.7 

i89l.2 

2910 

2B.2 


L2 
.9 
SLO 
.8 
.« 




57.9 
87.0 

22.2 


L201 

LOOS 

1X029 

.888 

.914 


48.2 


=;gfe:::::::::":::::::::::::: 


L8 
2.2 


l^J 


s:^^£S:Si:;ig:: 


8a3 
ai8 


Allapperleetben..... 


• «68 


•«8a:4 


LO 


L8 


85wS 


L0i4 


i818 







> Unit far horsetaidfls is ^'ptoees." 

-t TUs total (68) does not represent so many indtrfdnal oompanies, Jnasmncih as most of ths oompanies 
" iieniidofr~ 



• Hocsehkle ''pieoss" ooirrertsd to pounds OQ bails of 1 C39t oC hflsse leather* 1 p3and of raw stock. 

The raw stock cost pm* pound of raw stock was considerably greater 
for calf leather than for any other upper leather, averaging 43.5 cents 
in 1918 and increasing to 59.1 cents in 1919, while tne average for 
aQ upper leathers was 28.6 cents in 1918 and 38.4 cents in 1919. 
However, once the leather yield was greater in the case of calf than 
m that of other raw stocks, the net raw stock cost per foot of leather 
showed a smaller discrepancy between calf leather costs and those of 
other upper leather theui did the net raw stock costs per pound of 
raw stock. Costs of raw stock per foot of leather for can leath^ 
averaged 36.3 cents in 1918 and 48.7 cents in L919, and for all upper 
leather averaged 24.7 cents in 1918 and 34.3 cents in 1919. 

The reports of four tanners of upper leather showed the cost of 
finishing nexible spUts from catde hides where the hides were split 
after tanning. For the four companies these costs averaged 3.9 
cents per foot in 1918 and 3.5 cents m 1919. Two companies showed 
costs of tanning and finishing wax or flesh spUts from cattle hides * 
where the hides were spUt before tanning. These costs averaged ?5 - 
cents per pound in 1918 and 27.8 cents per pound in 1919, | 

.. For sole leather the increase in raw stock costs in 1919 over 1918 : 
was smaller than the increase in any other element of cost. For; 
upper leathers, however, raw stock costs increased more than any . 
other element of cost. The following table shows, in averages for 
each kind of upper leather, the percentages by which each element 
of cost increased in 1919 over 1918: / , j 
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Table 2S.^AnaIi!f9ii of total eoite per/ooi of upper leathen, 1918 and 1919^ amd pm^ 
ctniaga o/inerea$e m eodi elemmit ojoott m 1919 over 1918. 



Upper iMthOTi. 



Net 

rmw 
stoek 



TtsaatagmeiA 



Labor. 



ntnf 
hmU- 
iteU. 



(ywet" 
bMd 
■ad 



Total 
taa- 
ntnf 



ttn 



Seaing 



Total 



Coft per fool, IMS.. 
Costperfoota019. 



191fOTWlSlft..p«ro«it. 



Cost p«r fool, 1918 

Cost p«r fool, lfil9 

IncntM 1019 OTW 1018. .p«r oint . 



Cost par fool, 1018 

Cost p«r fool, 1919.: 

Incrsaso 1919 ov<r 1918. .por eont . 



CATnx. 



Dress-shoo side 



ss-shoosidoiippsR 
Cost per fool, m8.. 



Cost per fool, 1919.. 
UMfeoes 



1919 over 1918, 

.peroent.. 

Work-siioo side iqiper 
Cost per fool, U18 



Cost per fool, 1919. 
UMfsess " 



1919 over 1918, 
.percent.. 



Cost per fool, 1918. 
Cost_per fool, 1919. 

lDflf«Mel9190t 



1919 over 1918..per cent. , 



Omts. 
lOLS 
48.7 
S4.S 



90.8 
84.0 
88.8 



17.8 
a8L4 

flOLO 



9018 
10.8 



4SL7 



19l8 
94.8 



34.0 



94.7 
348 
38L9 



4.8 
9019 



8.8 

4.8 
87.1 



4.8< 

4.7 

«X1 



8.8 
4.6 

18L4 

8.2 
8.8 

19.5 



^7 
4.5 
2L8 



Omto. 
X2 
&3 



%$ 
%€ 



8.4 
&8 

•88.4 



&7 
X$ 

•8.7 

8.8 

8.9 

18 



19 

2.8 

»8.4 



14 

10 
HO 



18 

4.0 
21.2 



10 
12 

lao 



11 
14 

17 

10 
16 

810 



16 

11 
112 



19 
114 
119 



14 
U.4 
21.8 



112 
12 

S18 



16 
118 

14 

10 
111 

112 



12 
114 
110 



L4 

L8 

916 



LO 

1.8 

810 



.9 
115 



LO 
L4 

410 

LO 
L8 

810 



LI 

L5 

814 



LI 

L5 

814 



.6 

.9 

80.0 



.6 

.6 

910 



.6 
.9 

810 

.4 
.6 

210 



.7 

.9 

916 



47.7 
614 
918 



SL8 
411 
SL8 



918 

ail 

814 



810 
411 

84.7 

810 
812 

217 



817 
47a 
SL9 



> DiffereooeiniiiTeiitories 
•Deereese. 



elloested pi opet tiooetely to eeidi iteni of tanntDS cost* 



Tlie most unportant inof^ases shown are in raw stock costs, wldcli 
increased 38.9 per cent; administratiye and general expense, whick 
increased 36.4 per cent; asd selling expense, which increased 28.6 
percent. The smallest change was a decreased 3.4 per cent in cost of 
tanning materials. The arerage total coat for all upper leathers 
increaMd 31.9 per cent. . The greatest increase in total cost was that 
of 51.3 per cent in the case of Sip leather, ^^lile the smallest increase 
was that of 20.7 per cent in the case of cattle work-shoe leather. ^^ < 

Km LBATHXB. — Arerage costs axul profits hare been computed for 
three kinds of kid leather-^-goat,.cabaretta, and kangaroo— each made 
in two finishes. Of the 17 companies whose returns on kid leather 
hare been used, 15 raoduce goat leather; 5 cabaretta leather; and 3 
kangaroo leather. The total production of each of these kid leathers 
by tne 17 companies in 1918 was as follows: 
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Opbwette... 
puroo... 

Total. 




StpunUttL 



98,818,795. 
68^ftir 



108,861,148. 



The arerage total cost and the ayeraee profit per x[aare foot for 
each kind ami finish of kid leather are uiown for 19IS and 1919, as- 
follows: 

Tabu 29.— ^wra^v eimU and proJUf pirfoiot of bid UMen^ 1918 md 1919^ and par^ 

r of tficrwM «i 1919 over 1918, 



KldlMllMn. 


as 

oom- 


Ibot ol pcodoflt 
told* 


^-^SJT^'^S^ 




JtaTlMd. 


▼fitd. 


BOTlMd. 




Boftotd. 


▼Ind. 


1918. 
Cost i 


1ft 
• 

8 


CMi. 
88.7 
917 
48L8 


CMi. 
818 
918 
418 


CMi. 
18 
4.8 
11.8 


48 

ir 

. lu 


FrofNL 
117 
X7.9 
97.8 


11^ 


VBOSI^Wik.. ... ................... 

^kmfHKVO.. . ..................... 


914 


AOkUlMtlMn ,, 


&9« 


814 


814 


18 


18 


118 


914 






im. 
Cost :. 

CtUntta 


1ft 
6 

8 


418 

919 

418 


418 

916 
417 


118 

11.1 
117 


Hf 

ELI 


819 

88L0 
419 


81» 
818- 


KBII8H00.... ..»••....•... «••••.. 


4ir 


ADkUlMtlMn ....... 


&9i 


411 


817 


111 


118 


87.7 


V.6> 






noain or 1919 omuis. 
KanfMOo 


1ft 

• 
8 


PtreMl. 

97.0 

14 

L9 


ftttmtU 
918 
114 
14 


FwtmtU 
1410 
14L8 
819 


1419 
1819 
88.1 


iiimini 


.»....^.. 


AnHdl88tlMn 


&9i 


910 


916 


1918 


1918 













> Tbt total (91) doii not I8pr«nt ao mnjlnttfltail oonpniM, tnannHl vaoifcQC tte OQBpM^ 
iwnnlw l i i r od mow thi aaoMad oChthir. . . 

For each kind of leather aimi^ ayerages c^tha retonis of the 
companies making that leather hare been taken in addition to a sim* 

ge ayerage of the retmrns of all companies irrespecttre of the kind of 
d leather made. As in the case of sole leather and upper leather^ 
both costs and profits for each kind of kid leather increased in 1919^ 
oyer 1918. PrmtSy howeyer. increased by much larger percentages 
than did costs, with the result that the.ayerage percentage of profit 
to cost in 1919 was neariy doable the ayerage m 1918. For goat 
leather the ayerage cost (reyised) per square foot increased 27 per 
cent, from 33.7 cents in 1918 to 42.8 cents in 1919, nidiile the 
ayerage profit per square foot increased 146 per cent, from 6.3 
cents in .1918 to 15.5 cents in 1919, with ^ result that the 
ayera^ percentage of profit to cost increased from 18.7 per 
cent m 1918 to 36.2 per cent in 1919. For cabaretta leather the 
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arerage cost increased only 9.4 per cent, from 26.7 cents to 29.2 
c0ats, while the ayera^ profit increased 141.3 per cent, from 4.6 
eents to 11.1 cents, with the result that the arerage pereentage of 
profit to cost increased from 17.2 per cent in 1918 to 38 per cent in 
1919. For kangaroo leather the average cost increased only 1.9 per 
cent, from 42.8 cents to 43.6 cents, while the ayeraee profit mcreased 
66.9 per cent, from 11.8 cents to 19.7 cents, with tne result that the 
arerage percentage of jprofit to cost increased from 27.6 per cent in 
1918 to 45.2 per cent m 1919. Thus, although costs ana profits on 
kanmroo leauier increased less than did those on any other kid 
learner, the rate of profit on cost was considerably larger for kangaroo 
than for any other Md leather both in 1918 and m 1919. For all kid 
leather, irrespectiye of kind, the ayeraee cost increased 20 per cent, 
from 33.4 cents in 1918 to 40.1 in. 1919, while the average profit 
mcreased 128.8 per cent, from 6.6 cents in 1918 to 15.1 cents in 1919. 
with the result that the averaea percentage of profit to cost increased 
from 19.8 per cent in 1918 to 37.7 per cent in 1919. 

The average unit costs and profits shown above for kid leather may 
be compared with unit costs and profits shown for sole leather and 
upper leather, as follows: 

Tablb BO.^-Co mp arimm o/average umt eo§U amd profiu en tok, uppet^ a$^ kid Imd k en, 

1918 amd 1919. 
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It is apparent that profits taken on kid leather were increased a 
great deal more than were those on any other leathers, in spite of the 
fact that costs of kid leather increased by a smaller average percentage 
than did costs of upper leather. As a result the rate of profit over 
cost (percentage of profit to cost) for kid leather, which was already 
higher than the rate for any other leather in 1918, was nearly doubled 
in 1919 and was approximately twice as large as tlie rate on any other 
leather in that year. 

The discussion above is based on average costs and profits resulting 
from the revaluation of inventories by the Commission. It is appar- 
ent that where ihere were differences between the revised and the 
unrevised figures, the Commission's method resulted in a smaller per- 
centage of profit more often than it resulted in a larger. The average 
percentage of profit to cost in 1918 was 19.8 per cent on the revised 
basis ana 20.4 per cent on the unrevised; in 1919 the percentage was 
37.7 per cent on the revised basis and 37.5 per cent on the unrevised. 
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The elements of cost makiDg up tiie total cost per square foot for 
^each kind of kid leather have been arranged to show for 1918 and 
1919 the averaee amount of each element and the average percentage 
of each to total cost, as follows: .r 

Tablb Zl.^-^Analysii of total eo$ti ptr/oot of kid leathin, and percentage of eaeh eUm/enJt 
of coet to total ooet, 1918 and 1919. 
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^ Dliteanoe iainvantodos aUooatad proportiODatolj to oaeh ttem of tamiiDg ooft. 

As in the case of sole leather and of upper leather, raw-stock cost 
represented by far the largest item of total cost for kid leather, arer^ 
aging 68 per cent in 1918 and increasing to 70 per cent in 1919. In 
1918 the raw-stock cost per square foot was greater for kangaroo 
leather than for any other kid leathers. In 1919 the raw-stock cost 
for kangaroo leather decreased from 29.3 cents per foot to 26.5 cents 
and the highest raw-stock cost was that of eoat leather, which increased 
from 23.1 cents per foot to 30.9 cents. Next to raw-stock cost, the 
largest item of total cost for all kid leathers was tanning cost, which 
was 24.8 per cent of total cost in 1918 and 23.3 per cent in 1919. 
Actual tanning costs per square foot increased from 8.3 cents in 1918 
to 9.3 cents in 1919, and the decrease shown in percentage <rf tanning 
cost to total cost resulted merely from the fact that raw-stock costs 
increased more than did tanning cost. AdministratiTe and selling 
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expenses combined represented 7.2 per cent of total cost in 1918 and 
6.7 per cent in 1919. Of tanning costs the largest single item was 
labor cost, which represented 11.3 per cent of total cost in 1918 and 
12.3 per cent in 1919. 

The method of ascertaining the leather yield per pound of raw 
stock has already been described. The average raw-stock costs per 
dozen skins of raw stock, together with the leather yield and the 
resulting raw-stock cost per foot of leather, are shown for kid leathers 
as follows: ... 

Table dZ—AmUyiit ofirauhitods oo$t$ per foot ofhd leqthen, 1918 and 1919^ 
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The cost per dozen skins of raw stock for goat leather was greater 
than that of any other kid leather in 1918 and increased more in 
1919 than did that of any other kid leather, areraging $14.59 in 1918 
and increasing to $19.14 in 1919, while the arerage for all kid leathers 
was $13.53 in 1918 and $16.48 in 1919. Owing to the fact, however, 
that the leather yield of goatskins was greater than that of any other 
raw stock for kid leathers, the net raw-stock cost per foot of goat 
leather was less than that of kangaroo leather in 1918 and only 
slightly larger than that of kangaroo leather in 1919. The average 
cost of raw stock per foot of goat leather was 23.1 cents in 1918 and 
30.9 cents in 1919, while the cost of raw^stock per foot for the average 
of all kid leathers was 22.7 cents in 1918 and 28 cents in 1919. 

Cost of raw stock, labor cost, and selling expense increased more 
than did any other element of cost of kid leathers in 1919 over 1918. 
The following table shows in averages for each kind of kid leather, 
the percentages by which each element of cost increased in 1919 
over 1918. 
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Tabu 33.— ulfialym o/eoeol ooite mt/oo^ a/ Kef laotiWt, 1918 and 1919, imd penmUagm 
* '. ,o/inenai9in&m4emetUo/oottinl919<n€rl918. 
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The greatest increase was that of 28.9 per cent in the arerage labor 
cost. Ayerage selling expenses increased 25 i>er cent and average 
raw stock costs 23.3 per cent. The increase in arerage raw-stock 
costs resulted principally from an increase ci 33.8 per cent in raw- 
stock cost for goat leath^; raw-stock cost for cabaretta increased only 
12.1 per cent, while that for kangaroo leather showed a decrease of 
9.6 per cent. SimUaily, in total cost th^e was an increase of 19.8 
per cent for the average of all kid leathers, while total cost of goat 
leather increased 27.1 per cent, of cabaretta leather 8.3 per cent, and 
of kangaroo leather only 1.6 per cent. 

Seotiom S. Sales, imTestme]it,.aad profits m total basinest, 191& %Bd 
1919. 

Since the kinds or tannages of leathw for which unit costs and 
profits are diown in section 1 were not in every instance the only kinds 
or tannages produced by the company reporting them, the rate of 
profit shown on each pound or square foot may differ from the rate 
earned on the company's totdl business. The nnal judgment of tan- 
ners' profits, therefore, must be based upon their return on total busi- 
ness and investment rather than upon their returns on any one kind 
or tanna^ of leatiier. . 

From information received on the schedules sent out by the Com- 
mission, data on investment, sales, and profits on total business have 
been obtained from 89 companies, incluoing 32 tanners of sole leather, 
35 tanners of upper leatlier, and 22 tazmers of kid leather. For pres- 
entation of the data received the companies have been divided into 
three classes, viz, companies tanning sole leather, companies tanning 
upper leather, and companies t>auning kid leathcor. The companies 
have also been grouped on a basis of their total investment in 1918 
and totals shown for eachgroup. The first group embraces companies 
whose investment in 1918 was over $5,000,000; the second group 
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companies with inyestment between (2,500,001 and $5,000,000; the 
thim group between $1,000,000 and $2,500,000; and the fourth group 
under $1,000,000. 

Not all of the companies tanned exdusirely the leather of the class 
to which they were assi^ed. The following table shows for 191S and 
1919 the total production of each class ofleather of the compames 
embraced m such class: . .« 
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The following table shows, in totab for each of the size groups 
described abore and for companies tanning each <^lass <rf leather, ihe 
sales and profits on shoe leathers in 1918 and 1919: 

Tabls 34.— i9a2et tmd proJUt on ^um Uathmt of tanmen grouped on hmt of imedmmU 
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In amying at the profits shown above all items not incident to 
the tanning and sale of shoe leather were eliminated from the manu* 
facturing and income statements. In a few instances it was not 
possible to segregate all of these items, but such inclusions were 
relatirely too snudl to hare any important effect on the rates of 
profit. The net profit shown was arrired at by deducting from 
total sales the total cost of product sold, the net of discounts giren 
and received, and the net of sundry items of income and expense, 
including bad debts charged off and donations. The treatment of 
discounts in this manner was determined upon because of the fact 
Uiat in the tanning industry discounts are so large as to be* more 
than mere cash premiums, but since they are not fdways taken may 
not be treated as trade discounts deductible from sales or purchases. 
The profits shown were those earned on shoe leathers. No deduc- 
tions were made for interest on borrowed money or for income and 
excess profits taxes. It was not possible to ascertain the amount of 
these items to be allocated to sales of shoe leath\Brs. 

Total sales of all tanners in all groups increased 48.4 per cent, 
from $349,371,344 in 1918 to $518,506,536 in 1919. Total cost of 
product sold increased 37.7 per cent, from $297,854,186 in 1918 to 
$410,265,604 in 1919. The loss under ''net discount earned" 
increased 49.7 per cent, from $12,990,381 in 1918 to $19,451,015 in 
1919, while the income under "other income and deductions" in- 
creased 273.3 per cent, from $876,608 m 1918 to $3,272,400 in 1919. 
Total profits (before payment of interest) increased 133.6 per 
cent, from $39,403,386 in 1913 to $92,062,317 in 1919. It is appar- 
ent that this large increase in profits of tanners resulted principally 
from the fact that their total sales increased by a greater percentage 
than did their total cost of products sold. 

Sales and profits increased in all instances irrespective of the kind 
of leather tanned. For tanners of sole leather total sales increased 
28.3 per cent in 1919 over 1918 and total profits 105.5 per cent. For 
tanners of upper leather, total sales increased 45.6 per cent, while 
totid profits mcreased 82.6 per cent. For tanners of kid leather, 
total sales increased 100 jper cent, while total profits increased 240 
per cent. It is apparent that in every case total profits were increased 
more than were total sales and that by far the largest increase in 
profits was that of kid leather tanners. 

In Appendix Table 16 the foregoing data are shown in size groups 
for companies t»anning each class of leather. 

The fact that total profits of the 89 companies reporting to the 
Commission increased 133.6 per cent in 1919 over 1918, miile the 
total costs of product sold increased only 37.7 per cent, resulted in 
a very large increase in their percentages of pront to cost of product 
sold, in spite of the fact that these percentages were already quite 
large in 1918. 

The following table shows in totals for each investment group and 
for each class of tanning the sales and profits of tanners expressed in 
percentages of cost of product sold: 
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1 DlfOOOBt 

For the arerage of all companies the deficit under ''net discount 
earned" increasra slightly, from 4.4 per cent of cost in 1918 to 4.7 
per cent in 1919, while the net 'income under "other income and 
deductions" increased slightly, from 0.3 per cent in 1918 to 0.8 per 
cent in 1919, leaving a total profit of 13.2 per cent of cost of product 
sold m 1918 and 22.5 per cent in 1919. 

The table indicates that both in 1918 and in 1919 the average per- 
centages of profit on cost of product sold were a great deal larger in 
the case of kid leather tanners than in that of tanners of any other 
leathers. In 1919 the average percentage of total profit oa cost of 
product sold was 10.6 per cent for tanners of sole leather, 13.3 per 
cent for tanners of upper leather, and 19.7 per cent for tanners of kid 
leather. In 1919 pronts of kid leather tanners increased more than 
did those of tanners of anr other kind of leather, averaging 38.5 per 
cent of cost of product sold, Tdiile the profits of upper leather tanners 
averaged 17.2 per cent and of sole leather tanners 18.1 per ce&t 

In Appendix Table 17 the average percoitages of profit to cost of 
product sold are shown for each size group for each class of tanners. 

Since the percentages of profit to cost of product sold, as shown, 
are averages for a number of companies the ^treme percentages 
above and below the group average, as earned by indiviaual compa- 
nies, do not appear. These extremes have been tabulated for each 
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^up and dass of tannine and are shown in Appendix Table 18. It 
18 apparent from this anfuysis that the percentages of profit earned 
by indiyidual companies varied widely from tSd averages for the 
sroups and classes embracing those companies. For tanners of sole 
feather the hi^est percenta^ of profit to cost of product sold was 
80 per cent by a company m the fourth grouj) in 1919, while the 
lowest was a loss of 5.6 per cent by a company in tlie third group in 
1919. For tanners of upper leather the highest percentage was 56.4 
per cent by a company m the fourth group in 1919^ while the lowest 
was a loss of 5.4 per cent by a company in the fourth group in 1918. * 
For tanners of kid leather the hij^hest percentage was 69.6 per cent 
by a company in the first group m 1919, idiile the lowest was a loss 
01 4.7 per cent hj a company m the fourth group in 1918. For all 
tanners, irrespectiye of the class of leather tanncni, the highest per- 
centage shown was 80 per cent by a tanner of sole leather in 1919, 
wiule the lowest was a loss of 5.6 per cent hj a sole leather tanner in 
1919. It would seem, therefore, that the widest range of profits on 
cost of product sold were earned by tanners of sole leather. 

The percentages of profit to cost of product sold, as shown in the 
f oregoins[ tables and cuscussion, were based on a revaluation by the 
Commission of the inventories reported by the companies. That 
this revaluation resulted in only a very slight diange in the pner- 
centages of profit to cost of product sold is apparent from the f ollowj|^ 
conq>aiison: 

Companion of p€rcentage$ of total pro^ to ooH of product mM befon and afij&t mMittorsr 
iVMiAiation, t^tS aaid 1919, 





ms 


Ittt 


Qfoup. 


Bfow 
inTMfc- 
toryr*- 


After in- 
ymktorj 

tioa. 


imrao- 
toryrt- 


▲ftarin- 
tioa. 


• 


PtremU. 
1L4 
18.3 
lfi.8 
18.8 


PetcmL 
10.8 
18.8 
ML7 
18.3 


P0rcmL 
18.6 
l€w8 


PmcML 
18.1 


^mrlMtlMr taiUMft ^ ^.. 

AUtftDiMn 


1X3 
8&8 
3L4 







The percentages of profit to cost on the basis of the revalued 
inventories were generally smaller than the percentages before 
revaluation. Therefore the Commission's revisions served to decrease 
rather than increase the percentages of profit shown for tanners. 

Many of the companies reported income and excess profits taxes as 
deductions from surplus. In most cases, too, the taxes reported for 
one year were those accruing in the previous year. It was not pos- 
sible, therefore, to show for all companies the rate of net profit to 
cost of product sold after deduction of taxes. For the companies 
reporting them in available form, income and excess profits taxes 
represented the following percentages of cost of product sold in 1918 
and 1919: 
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»DiMtdottp<rowit>g»o<tax«piillflabtotoii>o>to>tti<rpraduetiflnonly. 

From the foregoing discussion it is apparent that, in general, tanner's 
percentages of profit to cost for shoe leather business were large in 
1918 and increased in 1919. The increases in 1919 resulted from the 
fact that althou^ their costs and sales increased less than 50^ per 
*cent in 1919 th«r total profits were considerably more than doubled. 

The percentage of profit to cost of product sold is not, however, 
the best measure of the earnings in a business because of the fact 
that the capital required may to more or less than the total annual 
•cost of proaucts sold. The percentage of profit as shown on cost of 
product sold may tiieref ore be eamedseTeral times or less than once 
a year. For this reason the final estimate of tanners' profits must 
•come from a study of the rate of profit on investment. 

In arriving at a total investment for tanners the following items 
were included: Capital stock; bonds and other long-term debts; 
-surplus as rei>orted W the company, adjusted for revision of in* 
ventories; all items of appropriated surplus, such- as reserves for 
income and excess profits taxes, discounts, bad debts, etc.; and the 
average of current borrowings as shown for the first day of each 
month. Reserves which were not appropriations of surplus, such as 
depreciation on buildinjgs, machinery, etc.. were not included. From 
the sum of the foregoing items were deducted such assets as were 
attributed to mod will,^ patent rights, trade-marks, etc., toother 
with the sum of all investment in property not used in the tannmg of 
leather, such as stocks and bonds of other companies. Liberty bonds, 
real estate, treasurv stock, etc. 

The following table shows in totals for each of the size groups and 
for companies tanning each class of leather the capital stock and 
surplus, Donds and mortgages, average current borrowings, and total 
investmwt in 1918 and 1919. 
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The totals for each of the several itex&s of inyestment show only 
▼ery small variatioiis between 1918 and 1919. The total capital 
. stock and surplus of the 89 companies increased 1.3 p^ cent, rroi 
S230,544,450 in 1918 to $233,629,338 in 1919. Total bonds and mort^, 
([ages decreased 4.7 per cent, from $38,264^778 in 1918 to $36,448,723^1 
m 1919. This declme was more than offset by an increase of 12.9 J 
per cent in average current boirowings, from $52,578,225 in 1918 to"^ 
$59,376,410 in 1919, with the result that the total investment showdd:^ 
a sligbt increase of 2.5 per cent, from $321^387,453 in 1918 
$329,454,472 in 1919. . ..,. 

For tanners of sole leather an increase ik average current boirow:^ 
ings was insufficient to ofbet decreases in capital stock and surplus I 
and in bonds and mortgages, with the result that total investmenf I 
decreased 0.5 pet cent m 1919 under 1918, For tanners of upperj 
leather total investment showed an increase of 3.1 per cent, resultmgl 
principally from an increase in total capital stock and. surplus. Fori 
Bid leather tanners the total investment increased 12.5 per cent, an I 
increase considerably lareer than that in the case of any other class I 
of tanners but not, as wiU be shown, commensurate with the increase] 
in profits on kid leather. 

In Appendix Table 19 the foregoing data are shown in size gtouf 
for companies tanning each class of leather. 
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The total profits which have been shown for tanners indude only 
such profits as were derived from the production d shoe leathers. 
The total investment shown, however, embraced the whole operation 
of each company and in a number of cases included investment 
attributable to other operations than the production of shoe leathers. 
In arriving at a rate of profit on investment, therefore, it was necessary 
to include not only profits earned on shoe leathers, but also profits 
earned on all other operations. For this reason the profits on which 
rates of return on investment are based are sUghtly lamr than those 
shown in the table of sales and profits above. The totafprofits result- 
ing from production of shoe leathers and from other operations are 
shown in the following statement: , ^., ^ 

Table Z7.—ProJU$ of tannen on total operaUom, 1918 and 1919,^ 



Otoup, 



1918. 

Inrestment in 1918: 

Over •5,008,000 

12,500,001 to 85,000,000. 
81,000,000 to 82,500/)00. 
Under 81,000,000 



Total. 



1919. 

Investment in 1918: 

Over 85,000,000 

82,500,001 to 85,000,000. 
81,000,000 to 82,500,000. 
Under 81,000,000 



Total 

1918. 

SoleleatI 

Vjijitit leather tannen. 
Cidleatbarl 



Total. 



1919. 

^ole leather tanners. . . . 
rnner leather tanners. 
Kid leather tanners 



Total. 



iNom- 
Gronpi bar of 
**' oom- 
Ipanies. 



No. 



ProAt befota payment of int««t. 



Shoe 

leathers 

only. 



824,600,900 
5,947,087 
5,473,528 
3,381,887 



1 

2 '■ 

3 I 

4 



39,408,386 



58,588,514 
18,182,375 
10,172,310 
10,119,119 



Other i 

operations j 



TotaL 



8972,827 ! 

1,746,519 I 
92,141 I 
35,997! 



25,578,733 
7,608,586 
5,565,667 
3,417,884 



2,847,484 ; 42;2S0,870 



2,987,674 , 56,560,188 

8,196,482! 21,377,887 

1,866 I 10,174,176 

34,135 ! 10,158,254 



92,082,318 



14,341,041 
14,379,664 I 
10,691,681 



6^199,137 198^261,456 



borroered 
capftaL 



84,385.264 
513.952 
«t.784 
3#.090 



Total 
proAt after 
payment . 
or interest. 



821,306,460 
7,140,684 
5,072,888 
3,068»794 



5,651.000 I 36,500,780 



4w 166.440 
■713.077 
70.137 
436.076 



52,380,748 

20,064,760 

9,381,060 

• 9,n7,178 



6^108.730 1 92,152,725 



1,728,097 116,064,189 3,087.548 | 13,026,596 
1M!515 ' I4-,564,179 • 2,154.612 12,400,587 
080,872 U,02^552 488.985 11,163,61» 



80,488,388 1 2;847,484 I 4S,2Sa87»r* 5y651.09Q ( dS,«mTn 



29,473,992 
26.289,230 
36,840,096 



1,796,721 31,270,713 I 3,444.925 1 27,?25,787 
1,287,838 27.477,068 I 2,098.048 < 25.384«000 
3,164,578' 39,518 674 1 570.757; 38,942,918 



80 92,082,818 1 6,199,187 98,261,456 r 6,108.790 98,152,796 



^ Before dediictioo of inooma and c 



I profit 



Profits on total business are shown both before and after payment 
of interest on borrowed money. The profit which may properly be 
taken as return on total investment (which includes borrowed money) 
is that before payment of interest. The profit earned on net worth 
or shareholders' capital (as represented by capital stock and surplus) 
is that remaining aiter payment of interest. For about 7 per cent of 
the borrowed money snown in 1918 and about 4 per cent of that 
shown in 1919 the interest paid was not reported and had to be esti* 
mated on a basis of the average rate paid on the remaining boirowed 
money. 
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The following table shows for each group and class of tanners the 
imtes (rf profit on total investment ana on net worth (capital stock 
and surplus) earned in 1918 and in 1919: 

Tabli dS.'-Average rata of proJU mamed 6y totuMrt en toUU iiwmbnifU and en iMt 

worth, 1913 aad49t9. 
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A B#iDn pAjiiMnt of intamt oo borrowBd moboj* 

' Altor pA^'uimt of intamt oo bORowod moDoy. 

•Otpttal itook and lorplni. • 

The average rate of profit on investment for all tanners increased 
from 13.1 per cent in 1918 to 29.8 par cent in 1919;* the average rate 
on net worth increased from 15.9 per cent in 1918 to 39.4 per cent in 
1919. Both in 1918 and 1919 the lowest rates of profit on mvestment 
and on net worth were earned by tanners of sole leather, while the 
Ussiest were earned by tanners of kid leather. In every instance 
inere was a large increase in 1919 over 1918. For tanners of sole 
leather the average rate of profit on investment increased from 9.7 
per cent in 1918 to 18.9 per cent in 1919, and the average rate on net 
worth from 11.3 per cent in 1918 to 25.1 per cent in 1919; for tanners 
of upper leather the average rate on investment increased from 13 
per cent in 1918 to 23.8 per cent in 1919, while the average rate^ 
net wOTth increased from 15.8 per cent in 1918 to 30.8 per cent m 
1919; and for kid leaUier tanners the avovge rate on mvestment 
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increased from 26.8 per cent in 1918r to 81 per cent in 1919, wfaila 
die average rate on net worth increased from 30.7 per cent in 1918 to 
06.2 per cent in 1919. h 

In Appendix Table 21 tanner's average rates of profit ar6 shown 
fQf each size group for eadi class of tanners. 

I Since the rates of profit, as shown above, were based on profits 
jtfived after a revaluation by the Commission of the inventories 
feported by the companies, it is of interest to note the^ extent ta 
^U^ ^^ n^ o^ profit on investment were altered by this revision. 
The average rates of profit before revaluation of inventories ana 
compared with the rates after revaluation in the following table: 

Comvonion of rates of profit on total inveatmerU before and qfter inventory revaluation. 

1918 and 1919. 
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It is evident that the revaluation of inventories made little differ- 
ence in the rate of profit on investment and that in most cases the 
rates shown after tne Commission's revaluation were smaller than 
those shown before revaluation. 

The profits on which rates are based do not include deductions for 
income and excess profits taxes. For the companies reporting them 
in available form tnese taxes represented the loUowing percentages 
of total investment in 1918 and 1919: 
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Total.. 
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Since the rates of profit shown are averages for the companies 
embraced in each 2r6up they do not indicate the larger or smaller 
rates earned by inoividual companies. The extreme rates ci profit 
on investment above and below the group average, as earned by 
individual companies within each group and class, are tabulated 
in Appendix Table 22. A wide variation between rates of profit 
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earned by individual companies is apparent. For sole leather tanners I 
the highest rate earned was 97.8 per cent by a company in the fourth 4 
investment group in 1919, while the lowest was a loss of 9.4 per cent ^ 
by a company in the same group in 1919. For upper leather tanners ^ 
•the highest rate earned was 1 15.4 per cent by a conq^any in the fourth | 
^up m 1919, while the lowest was a loss of 9.5 per cent by a company I 
m the same group in 1918. For kid leather tanners the highest rate I 
earned was 123.6 per cent by a company in the fourth group in 1919, 
while the lowest was a loss of 5.1 per cent by a company in the same 
group in 1918. The hiehest rate oi profit earned by any company was | 
123.6 per cent by a kid leath^ tanner in 1919 and the lowest was a 
loss of 9.5 per cent by an upper leather tanner in 1918. 

Section 4. Simimary. '' 

It is apparent that idiile tanners of each class at leather studied 
made substantial profits in 1918 and increased those profits in 1919, 
there were marked differences in the pn^ts earned on different 
leathers^ with by far the largest profits accruing to tanners of kid 
leather. 
This chapter may be summarized as follows: ' 

(1) Average imit costs and profits per pound or per square foot ofl 
leather increased in 1919 over 1918 for all classes of leather studied, f 
but average profits increased by greater percentages than did average 
costs, with the result that the averajge percentwe of profit to cost 
per unit increased from 13^ per cent in 1918 to 17.3 per cent in 1919 
lor sole leather; from 17.4 per cent in 1918 to 19.1 per cent in 1919 1 
for uppor leather; and from 19.8 par cent in 1918 to 37.7 per cent in 
1919 for kid leather. ,! 

(2) Total profits on total shoe leather business of the 89 companies 
reporting to the Commission increased 133.6 par cent in 1919 overi 
1918, while total sales increased only 48.4 per cent and total cost of 
goods sold only 37.7 per cent. For tanners of sole leather total 
profits increased 105.5 par cent, while total sales increased onlv 28.3 
per cent; for tanners of upper leather total profits increasea 82.6| 
per cent, while total sales increased only 45.6 per cent. The greates' 
mcrease in profits and sales alike were shown for tanners of ld( 
leather. For these tanners total profits increased 240 per cent, while 
total sales increased only 100 per cent. 

. (3) The fact that tanners' profits on shoe leather business im 
out of all proportion to the increases in their costs and sales resulted 
in very large mcreases in their rates of profit on investment in total 
business. For the 89 companies tiie average rate of profit on totaL 
investment was 13.1 par cent in 1918 and 29.8 per cent in 1919, while 
the average rate of profit on net worth (dapital stock and surphia) 
was 15.9 per cent in 1918 and 39.4 per cent m 1919. For companies 
tanning sole leather the average rate on investment was 9.7 per cent 
in 1918 and 18.9 per cent in 1919, while the average rate on net worth' 
was 11.3 per cent in 1918 and 25.1 per cent in 1919. For companies 
tanning upper leather the average rate on investment was 13 per 
•cent in 1918 and 23.8 per cent in 1919, while the average rate 'on net 
worth was 15.8 per cent in 1918 and 30.8 per cent in 1919. The 
largest rates in 1918 and the greatest increases in 1919 were shown 
for companies tanning kid leather. For these companies the average 
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fgte on inyestmeiit increased from 26.8 per cent in 1918 to 81 per cent 
in 1919, while the average rate on net worth increased from 30.7 per 
^^t in 1918 to 96.2 per cent in 1919. 

Since the final judgment of earnings must be based on the return 
on total capital employed, the real measure of tanners' average profits 
is the 13.1 per cent earned on total investment in 1918 and the 29.8 
per cent earned in 1919, with especial note of the fact that kid leather 
^nners earned 26.8 par cent in 1918 and 81 per cent in 1919. It 
is apparent, therefore, that in general the rates of profit earned by 
tanners in 1918 were more than doubled in 1919, and that for tanners 
of kid leather the very lange rates of profit earned in 1918 were 
increased more than threefold in 1919. 
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Chaptkb v. 

COSTS AND PROFITS OF 'SHOE MANUFACTDBEB& 191S' 

AND 1919. 

For industries in which the product is a uniform one the cost 
producing each unit of output will be merely the quotient result' 
from the division of total cost by the total number at units produc 
For industries like the shoe industry, however, the deteimmation i 
''unit'' costs is more involved* Owio^ to the number of differ 
srades or types of shoes generally produced by each company, 
Ubor, material, or other costs vary witii each grade or type* '. 
tiiis reason it was necessary in the present inauiry to confine stud 
of manufacturers' unit costs to certain shoes selected from ihe vario 
types or erades manufactured by each company. Costs were l,.. 
for standard, staple shoes only, because tine styles of novelties 
fancv shoes change so freouently as to make comparative figures ^ 
available. As far as possible, shoes were selected in i^iich tne gra 
style, and quality did not change during the period covered, 
shoes taken represent thervarious grades from the very dieap to 
best class of dress shoes. 

Information r^arding' cost of production was obtaioed by ag^t 
and accountants of the Commission from the books of 26 companie 
These companies operate factories from New Elngland to as far we 
as Milwaukee, Wis., and St. Louis, Mo., and as far south as Lynchburs,.^ 
Va. Twelve of the companies make men's shoiBS. Id make womena 
shoes, 7 misses' shoes, 6 children's shoes, 6 infants^ shoes, and 2 grow* 
ing gn*ls' shoes. Most of tiie companies manufacture otner danes of 
shoes in addition to tiie dass named. ^ 

In addition to the data on production costs (rf selected shoes, gen-i 
eral information iududing statements of investment, earnings, and^j 
expenses was obtained by means of schedules sent to 1,085 shoe manu- \ 
facturers. For the 26 companies from which production costs were 
obtained, this additional information was* secured by accountants of 
the Commission. The returns were from all sections of the United 
States and may, therefc^e, be taken as fairly representative of the 
industry as a whole. They are the bases of the summaries and con- 
clusions contained in section 3 of tiiis chapter. 

Section 1. TTnit costs of prodaotioa, 1918 and 1919. 

Details of costs of production were secured for 259 different 
tjrpes or grades of shoes for the period from the sprins of 1918 to the 
fall of 1919, indusive. Of these shoes. 98 were men^s^ 75 women's, 
7 youths'. 15 boys', 21 misses', 32 children's, and 11 infants'. Be- 
cause of tne seasonal nature of shoe manufacture, data werr obtained 
for both spring and fall seasons (rf each year. / " 

. Most shoe manufacturers maiut^ain records showine the total cost 
of production, but do not as a rule keep records of Sie cost of pro- 
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j^jQg particular shoes. The bases of the cost of particular shoes are 
^^^tes prepared for base shoes only. Variations in the base shoe 
^vj^ired Dj the purchaser are not covered by new estimates for the 
^Qtire shoe, but material changes are estimated and the price to the 
gyfchaser quoted accordingly. The cost estimates of base shoes are 
Liide up from three to six months in advance of the retailer's selling 
j^ann. This is necessaxv, as most shoes are sold from sample, ana 
^Q^cient tim6 must be aUowed for manufacture and delivery of the 
shoes. The cost data available from the books of manufacturers, 
therefore, are not actual costs but represent the manufacturer's judg- 
laent as to what the shoe will probably cost taking into consideration 
(he present and future raw material and labor markets. The esti- 
mates must of necessity include an additional marzm of safety to 
provide for possible market fluctuations. The actual cost is seldom 
compiled and compared with the estimated cost, as the compiling of 
5ach a record is expensive. Under normal conditions it is possible to 
have the estimated cost within a reasonable margin of actual cost 
despite the laose of/ time between estimating the cost and manu- 
facturing the snoe^ But during the period 1918 and 1919 covered by 
the Commission's study of the cost of producing shoes, prices of raw 
material and labor were continually changing, with a decided upward 
trend. This caused shoe manufacturers to estimate their costs very 
high as a general rule, although the costs for some shoes were under- 
estimated. Cost estimates for this period consequently were not 
sufficiently dose to cost to be accepted as representative of the cost 
of producmg particular shoes. It was therefore necessary for the 
Commission to devise a method of adjusting the estimated cost to the 
actual cost and of relating the cost of individual shoes to the total 
cost of aU shoes. 

It was impossible to make these adjustments accurate in every 
detail because few, if any, shoe manufacturers keep their records in 
such a manner as to enable the Commission to check their cost 
estimates against their operating accounts. The only practicable 
method of making the adjustments seemed to be to accept the esti- 
mates for labor and ior all material except leather and to make 
necessary adjustments in leather cost,^ factory overhead, adminis- 
trative, and selling cost. While the other estimates which were 
left unadjusted were not necessarily correct, they represent the ele- 
ments of cost which the manufacturer can most easily determine and 
are, therefore, more likely to coincide with actual cost than the other 
estimates. Also, since tney amount in total to less than one-third 
of the cost of the finished shoe, an error in any one of them would 
affect the total cost onlv slightly. 

The total cost of the nnished flSioe, as thus determined by the Com- 
mission, indmies (1) costs directly chargeable to the actual manu- 
facture of the shoe, and (2) overliead costs, a proportionate part of 
which has been allocated to each shoe. The direct cost is shown 
under five subdivisions as follows: / 

Leather. — Leather of every description entering into the production 
of the finished shoe. 

Other matmala. — ^All materials other than leather entering into the 
'shoe, such as doth, fiber, leather board, nails, thread, screws, etc. 

Labor. — Only direct manufacturing labor in so far as it was pos- 
sible to segregate it. A few estimates may have induded some in- 
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direct labor with the direct (or vice versa), but any amounts incIudS 
under the wrong heading would in all likelihood be too small to affe 
the total to any large extent. 

Royalty. — A rental for the use of machines not owned. ^, 
rental is at a fixed rate per pur for each operation performed on 
royalty machine. 

Packing. — ^All labor and materials (such as cartons, cases, 
etc.) used in preparing the finished shoe for shipment. 

Tlie overhead costs or ^'burden/' a proportion of which is borne ] 
each shoe, are shown under three subdivisions as foUows: 

Factory overhead. — ^Indirect labor and expenses, such as sup 
tendence, engineers, firemen, watchmen, power, heat, li^t, repa 
depreciation, property taxes, etc. 

jAdministrative expense. — Officers' salaries and office expei 
such as office salaries, stationery, postage, telephone, telegraph, 
insurance, exchange, collections, association dues, etc. 

Selling expense.— SelesmeD^s salaries and commissions, trave 
•expenses, advertising, maintenance of branch sales offices, etc. 

The amount of total overhead costs as estimated by most compa 
was based on the amount expended during the preceding period.^ 
In determining the proportion of these costs to be aUocatea to eadd 
shoe, several oifEerent methods were used by the companies. Somel 
made flat estimates for all shoes, while others made the distribution 1 
on a basis of the percentage of the total direct cost or direct labor] 
cost or piece-work labor cost represented by these costs for the par-j 
ticular snoe. ^ • *| 

The Commission might have followed one of these methods in i 
prorating overhead costs if the direct costs for individual shoes had } 
been actual rather than estimated. But since onlv estimates of^ 
cost were available the direct cost as weU as the overnead costs had 
to be detiermined. As before stated, the books of the companies did : 
not reflect the difference between the total estimated cost of the 
output and the total actual cost of them. However, the sales shown 
on the estimate sheets were the same as those shown on the companies' 
books, in that they were actual rather than estimated, and therefore 
the Commission was able to adjust overhead and direct cost on a 
basis of the percentages of these costs to sales. As a consequence it 
was necessary to base the revision of cost estimates on the sale figure 
and work backward instead of basing it on the direct cost figure and 
-working forward. 

: Rates of profit on each shoe were applied on a basis of the ratio of 
total profits to total sales. In making tnis distribution it was assumed 
that 'lie same maigin of profit was made on each shoe. While this is 
not always the case (as occasionally a shoe is sold at little or no profit 
'ni order to make a sale of other shoes at a larger profit) , the inacciura- 
cies resulting do not materially affect the cost and profits shown on 
staple lines of shoes. It is assumed, too, that the ratio of profit to 
cost for a whole establishment is of more public interest than would 
be the same figure for -a particular shoe (inasmuch as the identity of 
the shoe would not be disclosed). '■ ^ 

* The percentages for each subdivision (selling expense, administra- 
tive expense, and factory overhead) were based on ratios between the 
following: 
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Selling expense to sales (total factory cost plus administratiye, 
plus selling, plus profit). ^^ 

Administrative expense to total factory cost plus administratiTe. 

Factory overhead to total factory cost (material, labor, royalty, 
And factory overhead). 

Having thus determined the rates to be applied for each element of 
overhead cost and for profits, the elements ot cost for each particular 
shoe were obtained as foUows: The selling price of the shoe was 
multiplied by the rate of net profit and by me rate of selling expense 
and tne resultant products subtracted to arrive at a production cost 
(total cost less selling expense). The production cost was multiplied 
by the rate of administrative expense and the product subtracted to 
arrive at a factory cost. This factory cost was multiplied by the 
rate of overhead expense and the product subtracted to leave only 
^ the direct cost. From the direct cost were subtracted all of the 
items included therein (as estimated bv the companies or revised by 
the C!ommission) , except leather cost, thus leaving as a remainder the 
adjusttsd leather cost. 

One company, which manufactures a uniform line of shoes, made 
its schedule of costs at the end of the season to bo used as a guide for 
ihe next season's prices. These figures were accepted as bemg 
substantially correct and were used without .chan^ 

Another company showed a very marked variation in the margins 
between estimated cost and selling price, varying from a loss of sev* 
eral cents a pair to a very large profit. To hiave applied the rates of 

f)rofit of this company to particular shoes would nave distorted the 
eather cost out of au proportion to its actual cost. In this case, 
therefore, tilie margin snown. on the estimate sheet was used as the 
profit on that shoe. 

Several companies were found to have kept a profit and loss account 
on some particular item of cost. In such cases the estimate was ad- 
justed in accordance with these units. 

Some companies segregate their plant into several operating de- 
partments, such as sole cutting, leather board, counter, heisl, box, etc., 
and a few operate tanneries. In all cases where thejproducts of these 
separate departments were transferred to the shoe factory at a price 
other than cost, the transfer price was increased or decreased in pn>- 
portion to the percentage of loss or profit shown by the department. 
Quite a number of companies operate two or more shoe factories as 
separate units. In such cases the costs for each unit were considered 
separately, and the eeneral overhead, administrative, and selling 
expense, together with the selling department profits, were distrib^ 
uted over the entire output <m a pro rata basis and combined with the 
factory cost and profit of each umt. ^:;. . . 

The shoes for which cost details were secured have been separated 
into m>ups on a basis of their total cost per pair in<the spring of 191& 
The first group embraces all shoes whose total cost was between .$1 
and SlTSO, the second group those whose cost was between $1.51 and 
$2, and so on upward in eradations of 50 cents a group to as Ugh as $7. 
Detdls of cost for each group in each season were arrived at by " 
tatdng a simple average for the shoes in the groupw • 
• Details of manufacturers' avera^ costs per pair for each of the 
groups described above; together with the percentages of increase in 
each season over tilie spring of 1918, are shown in Appendix Table 
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24. In the following table the several elements of cost, as sho^ 
in the appendix table, have been assembled imder three dassific^ 
tions — ^lewier, labor, and other costs — and are shown for the hi^est] 
lowest, and medium cost groups of men's shoes and of women's ak( 



Table dd.^Anafyiit ofmam^adwen' averaae eotU per paxrfor mUtUd thorn by «tol 
jovit, 1918 md 1919, gnupedonbani ofUdateoat m 9pring of 1918. | 
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Examination of the above table and of the appendix table shows 
that for a majority of the groups each elemoit of cost increased in 
each period, with me result that the behest costs prevailed in the fall 
of 1919. This was particularly true of leather costs, labor costs, and 
selling costs. Of the 41 groups shown, the leather costs of 31, the 
labor costs of 36, and the selling costs of 38 were higher in the fall of 
1919 than in any other season. However, although costs were 
highest in the fall of 1919, their greatest increases over a preceding 
season were mostly in the spring of 1919, as is shown in Appendix 
Table 24, which is a tabulation of the data in the cost analysis tdble. 
For a majority of the groups the greatest increases over the preceding 
season occurred in tl:^ sprint <h 1919 in the cases of leather, other 
materials, labor, packing, ana factory overhead costs. For royalties 
and selling expenses the greatest increases were generally in*tiie fall 
of 1919, and for administrative expenses in the nill of 1918. In the 
case of royalties the increases were extremely inoffular throughout 
the periodf, and in many instances decreases were shown. Since the 
royalties per pair paid on rented machines were not increased during 
the period, the variations in royalty costs represented mevdy varia- 
tions in the proportion of royalty machines used to machines owned 
by the maniuacturer. ^ 
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There were variations for each of the classes of shoes studied. 
^U though the greatest average increases in leather costs for the 
total of all classes occurred in the spring of 1919, the greatest average 
increases for men's shoes and women's shoes came in the fall of 
1919. The greatest average increaaes in costs of other materials 
came in the spring of 1919 for men's shoes, the fall of 1918 for wo- 
men's shoes, and the fall of 1919 for other classes of shoes. The 
greatest average increase in labor costs came in the spring of 1919 
For men's shoes and women's shoes, and in the fall of 1919 for other 
shoes. 

As already pointed out, the highest costs were reached in the fall 
of 1919, even though the period of greatest increase was in the 
spring of 1919. The tabulations in the appendix indicate the 
various percentages by which costs in the hign-cost period of the 
fall of 1919 exceeded those in the spring of 1918. With the excep- 
tion of royalties, each element of cost increased more than 10 per 
cent for over three-fourths of the groups, more than 20 per cent 
for over four-sevenths of the groups, and more than 40 per cent 
for one-seventh of the groups. Average increases of more than 
100 per cent were shown in costs of other materials by one group, 
in packing costs by two groups, in factory overhead costs by four 
groups, in administrative costs by two groups, and in selling costs 
by three groups. From inspection • of the tabulations it would 
seem that the greatest average percentages of increase occurred 
in costs of material other than leather, labor costs, factory over- 
head costs, and selling cost. In these costs increases of more than 
20 per cent were shown by over three-fourths of the groups. 

Although average leatfier costs did not increase in most cases 
by percentages as lai^e as those of labor, other material, factory 
overhead, and selling costs, the actual amount of increase was 
greater because of the fact that by far the largest proportion of 
total cost was represented by leather cost, and consequently a small 
percentage of increase in leather costs would mean a larger actual 
money increase than would a greater percentage of increase in other 
costs. This preponderance of leather costs is apparent from the 
following table, which shows for the highest, lowest, and medium 
cost groups of men's shoes and of women's shoes the average per- 
centages of leather, labor, and other cost to total cost: 

Table 40. — Average percentages of elemenU of co»t to total cost per pair of shoes, 2918^ 

and 1919, 
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Tablb 40,-^Average pereentagei of eleinenU of eo$t to total eott per pair of ^um^ 191$ 

and 1919 — Continaed. 
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In Appendix Table 25 the data in the above table are given tor ' 
all groups and all elements of cost. During the period covered the 
average percentages of leather costs to total costs were between 
49.7 per cent and 65.3 per cent for men's and women's shoes, and 
between 32.7 per cent and 76.5 per cent for other classes of shoes. 
Leather costs represented greater average perc^itages of total costs 
in the spring of 1918 than in any other period. The decrease in 

Sercenta^e s^ter the spring of 1918 is another evidence of the fact 
lat learner costs did not mcre&se as much during the period as did 
other important costs. In the case of men's and women's shoes, 
however, the percentages of leather costs to total costs increased . 
for the higher priced shoes during the period and decreased for the 
lower priced ones. This would seem to bear out the statement 
that demand during- 1919 was for the better classes of leather to 
the ne^ect of the poorer classes. 

The average percentages of costs of other material to total costs 
were between 2.2 per cent and 10.8 per cent for men's and women's 
shoes and between 3.8 per cent and 15.6 per cent for other classes of 
shoes. For men's shoes costs* of other material represented a greater 
percentage of total costs in the spring of 1919 than in any other 
period. For women's shoes the percentage was greatest in the fall 
of 1918 and for other ^oes in the fall of 1919. Average^bor 
costs of men's and women's shoes ranged between 10.2 per cent tod 
23.9 per cent of total costs during the period. Average labor costs 
of otner shoes represented a greater percentage of total cost, ranging 
between 10.1 per cent and 31.1 per cent. Although the labor ex- 
pended in the manufacture of shoes for adults is no less expensive 
than that expended in the manufacture of shoes for childrai and 
infants, the costs of leather and other materiab are greater in the 
case of adults' shoes, and consequently the percentage of labor cost 
to total cost is less. For men's and women's shoes labor costs repre- 
sented a ereater percentage of total costs in the spring of 1919 Jxian 
in any ouier season; for other shoes the greatest percentage was in 
the fall of 1919. 

Average royalties ranged between 0.4 per cent and 1.6 per cent of 
total costs for men's and women's shoes and between 0.4 per cent 
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and 2.1 per cent for other classes of shoes. Averafe packmg costs 
were between 0.5 per cent and 4.1 per cent of total costs for men's 
and women's shoes and between 1.2 per cent and 3.6 per cent for other 
shoes. Average factory overhead costs were between 2.2 per cent and 
14.2 per cent n>r men's and women's ^oes and between 3.6 per cent 
and 12 per cent for other shoes. Average administrative costs for 
men's and women's shoes were between 0.1 per cent and 5.2 per cent 
of total cost and for other shoes between 0.8 per cent and 5.8 per cent. 
Average selling costs were between 2.2 per cent and 13.2 per cent for 
men's and women's shoes and between 0.7 per cent and 11.6 per cent 
for other shoes. 

Section 2. Margins of profit. 

Averages of shoe manufacturers' total costs, selling prices, and 
margins of profit in 1918 and 1919 have been prepared for each of 
the groups and classes of shoes discussed in the preceding section. 
The margins shown are more nearly net than are those shown for 
wholesalers and retailers in chapters 6 and 7 in that thev have been 
arrived at by deducting selling expense as well as cost oi production 
from the selling price. No infusions or deductions for discounts have 
been made, however, in cost of production, selling expense, or sales. 

In Appendix Table 26 average costs, selling prices, and margins are 
shown for each ^up in each season, to^t£»r with the percentages 
by which these items increased over their averages in tl^ spring of 
1918. Average margins are shown in dollars and also in terms of 
I>ercentages to total average cost. In addition, since it was not prac- 
ticable to show costs, selling prices, and mareins for each of the 259 
shoes for which data were obtained, the bluest and lowest figures 
for each item within each group have been included in the table. 

For the highest, lowest, and middle groups of men's shoes and of 
women's shoes average costs, selling prices, and margins of profit 
were as follows: 




Table 4L — Manvfadwrtn^ average eo$t and mUling pnee$ and marginM^ of profit per pair 
/cr9eUcted9hoe$, 2918 and 1929, 
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Tablb 4L— Jfonii/aeftircrf' weraat eott and $dUnff prion andmargi$u o/proJUptr pmrvi 
for $eUeted »koe$, 1918 and t919-^0<mtinuBd. 
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It is apparent from the tables that, m general, costs and selling 
prices of shoe manufacturers increased each season, but that the 
increase in selling prices, both in dollars and percentages, was much 
larger than the increase in costs. If die percentages of increase had 
been the same for both costs and selling prices, the dollar increase 
would still have been greater in the case <n selling prices because of 
the lareer sum upon which the percentage is tak^ The fact that 
not only the doQar increases but also ue percentage increases of 
selling prices were greater than those of costs resulted in an even 
lareer increase in the dollar maj^ins of profit (which represent the 
dineroice between selling prices and costs). In the 41 ^ups shown 
in the appendix tables increases in ayerage dollar margins in the fall 
of 1919 over the spring of 1918 were more than 125 per cent for 14 of 
the groups, more than 100 per cent for 24 groups, and more dian 50 
per cent for all except three of the groups. 

The tables show, under the column headed ^^Fer cent of cost,'' 
the average rates of return on total average costs (percAitages of 
average margins to average costs) earned by the maauf acturers cm 
the shoes selected for study .^ 

As has been pointed out, average selling prices increased in most 
cases by larger percentages than did average costs. The result was 
that manufacturers' avera^ rates of profit (p^t^entages of average 
margins to average costs) mcreased Mch season. In the spring of 
1918 these rates of profit on costs were more than 14 per cent for 3 of 
the 41 groups, more than 10 per cent for 17 groups, and more than 6 
per cent for 37 groups. In the fall of 1919 the rates had generally 
mcreased so that they were more than 18 per cent for 10 of the groups, 
more than 14 per cent for 23 of the groups, and more than 6 per cent 
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for all of the 41 groups. These tabulations are sufficient to indicate 
the increase in rates of profit earned by manufacturers on selected 
shoes during the period. It should be kept in mind that the margins 
shown in the tables are in each case ayera^ for a number of shoes in 
a group. The extremes of costs, selling prices, and margins occurring 
in the cases of individual shoes withm each group can be seen by 
examination of the ranges included in the tables. 

The percentages of profit shown above do not represent profit on 
total business, but ratner a profit on^certain shoes selected from the 
total number of shoes made by each manufacturer. Undoubtedly 
manufacturers applied lai^ margins to some shoes in order to cover 
sales of other shoes at very low margins or even at less than cost. 
Because of this, the safer judgment of manufacturers' profits will come 
from a study of the total earnings on, total investment as described in 
section 3 ci this chapter. 

Section S. Sales, investment, and profits on total business, 1918 and 

1919. 

Manufacturers' margins and rates of return on total costs, as shown 
for selected shoes in the precedingsections, may not be taken as exact 
indices of their business profits. The margins shown on the individual 
shoes studied may differ from the average margin on total sales of all 
shoes, and the rates of return on costs for the shoes shown will natu- 
raUy differ from the rate of return on total investment in the business. 

the relation between investment and profits is, therefore, the better 
criterion of shoe manufacturers' rates of profit. Of the 1,085 com- 
panies to which schedules were sent, the returns of 341 were available 
tor presentation of manufacturers' investment and eaminss in the 
production and sale of shoes. The total production of tnese 341 
companies in 1919 was 202,970,829 pairs, representing about 62 per 
cent of tiie total production indicated in the census of 1919. 

In arriving at a total investment the Commission has included the 
following items: Capital stock,, bonds, and other long-term debts; 
surplus as reported oy the company; all items of appropriated sur- 

Elus, such as reserves for income and excess profits taxes, discounts, 
ad debts, etc.; and the average of current boirowings as ^own for 
the first day of each month. Reserves which were not appropriationa 
of surplus, such as depredation on building, machinery, etc.. were 
not included. From the sum of the foregomg items were deducted 
such assets as are attributed to ffood will,' patoit rights, trade-marks, 
etc., together with the sum of lul investment in property not used in 
the manufacture of shoes (such as stocks and bonds of othar com- 
panies. Liberty bonds, real estate, treasury stock, etc.). 

Manufacturers' profits as represented in this section were arrived 
at by eliminating from the manufacturing and income statements 
all items not incident to the manufacture and sale of shoes. In a 

s Th0 itflDs of food win, patoot ri^tL trtdMnaiki, ete^ dodnetod la dotvminiiiff total UTon- 
nMnt for att oompantoi amoimtod to &2,^17B.22 in 191$ and tHJm,mM in IMa PraeticallT att 
oCtboM amoontf wwa found rtprwntod by oommon ttocfciaoiMd againtt tholtanM at a tima of company 
reocpmitttlop or onnifiliriaHnn Of tha nod will, ote^ dodnetod in 1918 $1477,80.48 coold not ba traood 
to its soorea, and in 1919 81,177,577.23 oodd not be traced. Tbeamoontof tbeseantneeditmawaani^ 
tivelj too small, bowerer, to be of importance^ amoontinff to oolr a4 per cm d the total investment 
allowed in both yean. 
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few instances it was not possible to segr^te all of these items but 
such of them as have been included are raatiyely too small to have 
any important effect upon the rates of profit. Profits are shown 
both before and after deduction of interest on borrowed money* 
but in neither case hare deductions of income and excess profits taxes 
been made. The profit shown before deduction of interest is tiie 
profit properly applicable to total capital employed (total invest- 
ment), while the net profit after deduction of mterest is the return 
on net worth or sharenolders' capital as represented by capital stock 
and surplus. 

Profit before deduction of interest is the difference between total 
sales and the sum of operating expenses, net discounts, and ''other 
income and deductions (such as bad debts, donaticms, etc.). Owing 
to the importance of discounts in the shoe industry and the fact that 
they are too large to be merely ca^ i>remiums it was necessary Uy 
apply thent against profits. And since the discounts are not 
always taken or given they could not properly be shown as deductions 
from sales or cost of procmct sold. 

Data on, investment and profits were obtained from 341 companies 
with total output in 1918 ot 195,360,178 pairs. As has already been 
pointed out, between 45 per cent and 50 per cent of the shoes sold 
Dy manufacturers reportmg to the Commission are sold through 
retail stores, while between 42 per cent and 48 per cent are sold 
through wholesalers or jobbers, and about 4 per cent or 5 per cent 
through stores owned by the manufacturer. 

Because of the varym^ investments and profits incident to these 
different methods of (ustnbution the tables m this section have been 
arranged to show not only the investment and profits. of manufac- 
turers as a whole, but also the investment and profits incident to 
eadi of these methods of sale. : ; 

The companies making returns have been grouped on a basis of 
their investment in 1918. The first group emoraces companies : 
whose investment was over $3,000,000; me second group companies 
with investment between $1,000,001 and $3,000,000: the third group ^ 
between $250,001 and $1,000,000; the fourth group between $100,001 
and $250,000; and the fifth sroup under $100,001. The following, 
table shows in totals for eaoi oi these croups, and for companies 
employing each method of sale, the capitiu stock and surplus, oonds . 
and mor%ages, average current borrowings, and total mvestment 
of shoe manufacturers in 1918 and 1919: « 



< For ftboot 2J per cant of tho b<vrow«d mooer shown the ^ 
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Tabls 42. — Inve9tmerU of akoe mant^aeturen grouped <m batii of inreMtment ntr and 
. ieUingnuUuMi, 2928 and 2929. 
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1919. 

Manofaotarers selling throucb: I 
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6,508,578 
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51,136,441 
50,508,605 
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Total, all mannflictnrera — 


3U 


315,587,772 { 3,878,996 


95,3n,918 


814,833,578 



^ Oyer 75 per. cent of product sold by method Indicated. 

< Less than 75 per cent of product sold to rataaers or to wholesalers and Jobben. 

The total capital stock and surplus of all manufacturers increased 
S per cent, from $199,667,992.01 m 1918 to $215,587,773.69 in 1919. 
In most cases this increase represented additions to surplus rather 
than increases of capital stock issued. Bonds and mortgages de- 
creased 3.2 per cent, from $4,002,531.79 in 1918 to $3,873,893.66 in 
1919, while current borrowings decreased 1.1 per cent, from 
$96,400,130.27 in 1918 to $95,371,911.64 in 1919. Total investment 
increased 4.9 per cent, from $300,070,654.07 in 1918 to $314,833,578.99 
in 1919. The greatest increase in total investment in 1919 over 1918 
was 11.6 per cent shown for manufacturers selling over three-fourths 
of their product through their own retail stores; for manufacturers 
selling over three-fourtns of their product through retail stores not 
owned there was an increase of 8.2 per cent, and for those selling over 
three-fourths of their product through ^olesalers and jobbers an 
increase of 5.6 per cent; for manufacturers selling less than three- 
fourths of their product through retailers or throu^ wholesalers and 
jobbers, there was a decrease of 2.1 per cent in 1919. That the 
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inTestmeiit of manufacturers seUing through retaflers increased 
more than did that of manuf actnrers selling ^ou^ wholesalers and 
jobbers may be attributed to the fact Uiat while we current borrow- 
mgs of the former increased 7.8 per cent from S42,371,643.86 in 1918, 
to $45,678,709.01 in 1919, the current borrowings of the latter 
showed very little change from 1918 to 1919. Since wholesalers and 

{*obbers do not buy on terms as long as those on which retailers 
my, the necessity of increasing borrowings as volume of business 
increases is not so great in the case of manufacturers selling to whole- 
salers and jobbers as in the case of those selling to retailers. 

In Appendix Tables 27 and 28 the investment, sales, and profits of 
compames employing each selling method are snown in size groups 
simitar to those mto which the returns of ''all manuf actureis'' are 
divided above. 

Manufacturers' sales and raofits on total business arranged in 
^ups and dassee corresponding to those under which investment 
IS treated are shown in the following table: 
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Although the total sales of all manufacturers in all groups increased 
21.2 per cent, from $672,343,465 in 1918 to $814,990,230 m 1919, the 
total costofproductsoldincreased only 15.5 per cent, from $626,378,311 
in 1918 to $723,168,974 in 1919. The income from ''net discounts 
earned " decreased 27.7 per cent from $3,471,490 in 1918 to $2,510,860 
in 1919, while the loss under ''other income and deductions'' de- 
creased 14.8 per cent, from $780,295 in 1918 to $664,544, in 1919. 
Because of the fact that toted sales increased by a larger percentage 
than did total cost of product sold, the total profit before payment of 
interest increased 92.5 per cent, from $48,656,349 in 1918 to $93,667,572 
in 1919, and profit i^ter payment of interest increased 108 peir cent, 
from $41,867,775 in 1918 to $87,102,241 in 1919. Thus while shoe 
manufacturers' total business as represented by sales increased, only 
about 21 per cent their profits were practically doubled. ^_ 

Sales and profits increased in all instances regardless of the sielling 
method employed. For manufacturers selUng from 75 per cent to 
100 per cent of their product through their own retail stores, profits 
(before payment of interest) inercasra 126.3 percent, from $1,340,298 
in 1918 to $3,033,371 in 1919. For those selling from 75 per cent to 
100 per cent through retail stores (not owned) profits increased 88.6 
per cent, from $24,015,079 in 1918 to $45,285,487 in 1919. For those 
selling from 75 per cent to 100 per cent through wholesalers and 
jobbers, profits increased 90.1 per cent, from $10,487,372 in 1918 to 
$19,934,014 in 1919, while for those selling less than 75 per cent 
through retailers or through wholesalers and jobbers, profits in- 
creased 98.3 per cent, from $12,813,600 in 1918 to $25,414,701 in 1919. 
Thus profits increased more than 85 per cent in all cases and the 
greatest increase occurred in the case of manufacturers selling throu^gh 
their own stores. These manufacturers, as has been shown, in- 
creased their investment in 1919 more than did any other class, and 
for this reason their rates of profit on investment cud not increase as 
much as did their actual dollar profits. ^ ' 

In Appendix Table 28 the above data are shown in size groups for 
manufacturers employing each kind of selling method. 

If manufacturers' profits had increased by the same percentages 
as did their cost of product sold or th^ investment, there would have 
been no increase in' the rate of return on these items. But the fact 
that their total profits (before payment of interest) increased 92.5 per 
cent while their costs of product sold increased only 15.5 per cent and 
their investment only 4.9 per cent, resulted in a large increase in their 
rates of return on cost of product sold and on investment. The 
following table shows sales and profits of shoe manufacturers in 
percentages of cost of product sold: 
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Tabu 44.— ^ale> and profits of <Am manv^oetitnnm, fim«tagt*«feott ofvniMl 
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> Deduction. *" 

« Discount expense. 

* Over 75 per cent of product sold by method indicated. 



» Less than 75 per eeot of prodnot sold to ntaikrs or to whdesalers aad JobbfTS. 

For the total of all manuf actiirers the percentage of cost of product 
sold represented by the income under ''net discount eam^'' de- 
creased from 0.6 per cent in 1918 to 0^ per cent in 1919. The loss 
under '' other income and deductions" was 0.1 per cent in both years. 
Total profits before payment dinterest on borrowed money increased 
from 7.8 per cent of cost in 1918 to~12.9 per cent in 1919, while total 
profit after payment of interest increased from 6.7 p^ cent in 1918 
to 12 per cent in 1919. The greatest averam percentages of profit 
in each year were shown for manufacturers selling throum their own 
retail stores. Examination of Appendix Table 29, in wnich returns 
are shown by size eroups for each selling method, indicates that these 
averages were hign onljr because of the percentages earned by the 
largest size group (consisting of a single company). It is notable 
also that tiie only deficit unoer ''net discount earned'' and the only 
net income under "otlier income and deductions'' are shown for 
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manufactiireis seUing tlvoiigh wholesalefs aad jobbers. This wouU ^l 
seem to indicate that wholeBalers take the discount offered by the M 
manufacturer more frequentijr than do retailers and that losses from ' I 
bad debts are more frequent in the case of ssles to retailers than of S | 
sales to wholesslers. ' r 

The percentages of profits to cost of jprodnct sold, as shown, are ! 
srerMes for tto companies embraced m each group and do not, 
thereto, indicate the percentages eanied by mdiTidual companies, 
in Appendix Table 30 these percentages an tabulated to show 
the extremes aboye and below the group averages as earned by: 
individual companies within each grottp. A wide variation in per- 
oentages of profit of individual companies is apparent. The highest ' 
percentage earned was 43.7 per cent oy a company in the third group 
in 1919, while the lowest w» a net loss of 14.4 per cent by a company 
in the fourth group in 1918. ^ 

Since many of the companies reported income and excess-profits 
taxes as deductions from surplus, and most cases the taxes reported 
for one year were those accruing in ^^previous year, it was not 
possiUe to show for all companies the rate of profit to cost of product 
sold sfter deduction of these taxes. F<v the companies reporting 
them in available f orm^ income and excess-profits taxes rewesentea 
the following percentages of cost of product sold in 1918 ana 1919 : 
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While the percentage of profit to cost of product sold is a con- 
venient method of comparing profits in one year, or group, or class, 
with those in another, this percentage may not be taken as an absolute 
measure of profit because of the fact that manufacturers ''turn" 
their investment more than once a vear, and consequently the per- 
centage of profit earned on cost oi product sdLd is earned several 
times durine the year. A sounder criterion of the manufacturer's 
profit, therefore, is the rate of return on total investment. 

The following table shows manufacturers' avera^ rates of profit 
on total investment in 1918 and 1919, together with their rates of 
profit on net worth: ^ 

« Tharmte of profit on net wortli is tb^ percjitaM of profit (•£!« payiiMDt of IntCNSt on bocrowed moncj) 
to oapital itoek and surplus. "^ 
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Table 45. — Attroge mtm ofproJU mrntd iy lAoe m& m ^ fi uturen on toitU %nve$tmeni mnd 
on ntt waHhy 1918 and 1919. 
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Manufaotarers' average rate of profit on inyestment for all com- 
panies iacroaaed frmn 16.2 per cent in 1918 to 29.8 per cent in 1919,' 
wiiile the average rate on net worth increased from 21 per cent in 
1918 to 40.4 per cent in 1919. The largest rates on investment in 
both years were earned by the fourth group, embracing cimipanies 
with mvestment between $100,001 miT $250,000, while the largest 
rates on net worth were earned by the second group , embracmg manu- 
facturers with investment between $1,000,001 and $3,000,000. 

Rates of profit varied also according to the selling method employed. 
Manufacturers selling through wholesalers and jobbers eamea lower 
rates than manufacturers employing any other sdling method. In 
Appendix Table 31 rates of profit are shown in sise groups for manu- 
facturers employing each seUing method. 

Of course, since me rates are averages for the companies embraced 
in each group they do not indicate the larger and smaller returns 
shown for incuvidual companies. In AppencBx Table 32 the extreme 
rates on total investment above and odow the group averages as 

» In tho inroftmait shown for shoe maooftotarvi to tbo CoBuniMlon's Report on Laatbtr and 8bot 
Indostrim submitted in Aufott, 1919, sbort-tenn bccTOwings w«ra not includadat ptrt of inrestod a»i>ital. 

If fbr cdmoanttire purposes sbxt-term borrowings are indaded for yews 1914-1917, the rstes of return 
on inrestniMit for the period 1914-1919 oompere approodmAtetj at follows: 



Bateiof 



Tear. 



I Peremd. '. 

1914 i ILO 1917, 

1918 1 1L7 1918. 

1918 ^ ; 810 i 1919. 



17.4 
112 
918 



The retains of the oflmpaniee, 1914-1917, indnsive, did not indode a statement of aTecafe short-term 
bocrowlnfi Ibr each year. It was therefore neoessary to estimate the aTerace capital borrowed in arriTing 
at the above perosntaees than the amoont of interest paid. The rate ofinterett used in makinf these esti- 
mates was 8 per cent. The aTecafe rate of profit per year for the six-year period 1914-1919, inelasive, basea 
upon the above fteures, is aboat 18 per cent. V^ mmi of the shoe maniif i ctur er s probablv made much 
lower profits in 19w than in 1919, the averafs profit for the last seven years (1914-19G») would undoubtedly 
be somewhat lower than 18 per cent. 

The ratee of return from 1914 to 1917, inelasive, aro based upon returns of 287 companies, while those for 
the period 19L8 and 1919 an based upon recnra« of 3t I companies. 
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earned by indiyidual ccHnpanies within each group are tabulated.! 
The highest rate earned on totid investment was 112.3 per cent hj%\ 
company in the fifth group in 1919, while the lowest was a loss of 27.2 : 
per cent by a company in the same group in 1918. i 

The rates from 1914 to 1917, inclusiye, are based upon returns of] 
237 companies, while those for the period 1918 and 1919 are based 
upon returns of 341 companies. I 

The rates of profit shown do not include deductions for. income ; 
and excess profits taxes. For the companies reporting them in avail- 
able form, mese taxes represented the following percentages oC-.tptaL^ 
investment in 1918 and 1919: 
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Sectio]i4. Summary. 

The data in this chapter have indicated (1) that on the individual 
shoes studied manufacturers' margins of profit in 1919 increased not 
only in doUars but in percentages of cost in spite of the fact that the 
average percentages of profit to cost in 1918 were over 10 per cent 
for 17 of the 41 groups studied and over 6 per cent for all except three 
of the groujw; (2) mat numufactorers' total profits (before payment 
of interest) increased 92.5 per cent in 1919 over 1918 in spite of the 
fact that tlieir total business (as represented by sales) increased only- 
21.2 per cent and their total investment in business increased onlv 
4.9 per cent and theirnet worth only 7.9 p^ cent; (3) that as a result 
of tne fact that their profits increased out of all proportion to invest- 
ment and net worth, their average rate of profit on investment 
increased from 16.2 per cent in 1918 to 29.8 per cent in 1919, while 
tiieir average return on net worth increased from 21 per cent in 1918 
to 40.4 per cent in 1919. 

In other words, it would seem that shoe manufacturers who 
received large rates of profit in 1918 practically doubled those 
rates in 1919. 
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Chapter VI, 

COSTS AND PROFITS OF SHOE WHOLESALERS AND JOBBERS, 

1918 AND 1919. . 

Returns made to the Commission by shoe manufacturers show that 
about 40 per cent of their total sales are made to wholesalers or 
jobbers. In the course of the present inquiry schedules were sent 
to 48 representative wholesalers and jobbers located in the prin- 
cipal cities of the East and as far west as St. Joseph, Mo. Tliese 
schedules called f6r information with respect to cost and selling 
prices of certain shoes, and in addition, for data coyering ti^ sales^ 
operating expenses, and net profits of each company for the two 
years, 1918 and 1919. The companies to whom schedules were 
sent had suppUed similar information on cost and selling prices 
in the course of the Commission's earlier inquiry covering the years 
1914 to 1918. Each company, ther^ore, was fumi^ed a list of the 
shoes for which it had previoudy reported, with the request that 
the same shoes or types of shoes be reported for 1918, 1919, and 
1920. Of the selected shoes for which cost and selling prices were 
asked, 233 were returned in proper form for use here. Of these, 
106 were men's shoes, 68 women's, 19 misses', 15 bojrs', 19 chil- 
dren's, and 6 infants'. « 

Sectioa 1. Gross margiiis of profit on lelectod shoes. 

The item '^ wholesalers," as used hereafter in this chapter, in- 
cludes jobbers. Wholesalers' cost and selling jnices for shoes were 
obtained for the spring and fall seasons of 1918 and 1919 and for the 
spring of 1920. . otandard types and grades of shoes were reported 
and, with a few exceptions, the style of shoe considered was carried 
bj the merdiant throughout the pmod. But idthou^ the descrip- 
tion and style number of shoes remained the same for each season, 
the quality may have deteriorated because^ of a poorer grade of 
leather used or because of labor conditions which made it impos- 
sible to maintain an eaual standard of workmanship. 

The shoes for whicn prices were obtained have been grouped 
according to their cost prices to the wholesaler in the spring of 1918. 
The first group consists of shoes whose costs were between $1 and 
S1.50; the second consists of those whose costs were between $1.51 
and 92, and so on upward in gradations of 50 cents a group to as 
hi^ as $5. Average cost and selling prices and gross mamns of 
profit for each of these eroups are shown separately for men^s, wo- 
men's, misses', boys', children's, and infants' shoes in Appendix 
Table 33. For the highest, lowest, and middle groups oi men's 
shoes and of women's shoes the averages are shown m the table, 
below. In addition, since the sroup averages do not indicate the 
^de differences in price for different shoes within each group, the 
table has been arranged to show the highest and lowest figures in 
each group for each season. 
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froJU per pmrfot mUdt§i mom^ iy 9mmm$j 1918^1990, 9raii]Mtf on bam of eo§i ; 
tn 9pnn^ of 1918. 




19t9— SptiDg. 
ML.. 

ino-sptiDg. 



S.66-S.9Q 4.U-4.SO! 
1X61 S.7fr- S.90 4.30-4.50' 
•.4<4.«W4.86 4.8S-&6ei 
ia&4.7»-7.» ft.lO-7.» 

a.»4.»-7.SNC90-&09: 



.»- .7« 
.40- .TS 
.S»- .781 
.10-L40I 
.»-L40i 



Examination of the foregoing tabl^ and the appendix table ahows 
that cost prices and sdling prices of shoes at wliolesale increased 
each season from the spring of 1918 to the spring of 1920* The 
increase in selling prices, however, was in nearly all cases greater 
than that in cost pnces, as is indicated by the increase in gross mar- 
pnB. These margins increased generally more than 50 per cent and 
m a number of instances over 100 per cent. 

The prices and margins shown m the tables are only averages, 
and as the extremes above and below these averages were in many 
instances wide, it is worth while to studv the ranges included in the 
tables. In general the ranges increased in each season and ranges 
for the higher priced shoes were greater than those for the shoes of 
lower prices. 
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Saotioa S. ATerage "markups." 

Hie perooitage added to cost price to arriye at a sdling price 
is known as a markup. /Appendix Table 33 shows that on 
men's shoes the arerage marlnip applied by wholesalers ranged 
from 16 p^ cent to 29.9 per cent. On women^ shoes arerage mark- 

*' shoes 
percent 
b to 26.2 
per cent. The greatest dirersity in markaps, as indicated by the 
ranges, was on women's shoes, it is apparent from inspection of the 
tables that, in general, wholesalers' markups ranged around 20 per 
cent throu^out the period and that the lai^bst markups were applied 
in the spring and fall ot 1919. By the spring of 1920 markups had 
decreased until they were only y^ slightly larger, and in a number 
of instances smaller, than those of tne spring of 1 918. It is interesting 
to note that although the markups in die sprinjg of 1920 were thus 
practically equal to those ci 1918, the gross margins in money showed 
a substantial increase. For example, a woman's shoe which cost 
the wholesaler S3.77 and sold for $4.30 in the sprine of 1918, cost 
him S6.43 and sold for S7.25 in the spring of 1920. ms gross margin 
in mon^ was 53 cents in 1918 and 82 cents in 1920, an increase of 
about 53 per cent. But his margin in terms of markups (p^centage 
of cost) was 14.2 per cent in 1918 and only 12.7 per cent in 1920. 
Thus, while the margin in money increased over 50 per cent, the 
mar^ in per cent of cost actually decreased. Whether wholesalers 
received aononftially large profits by maintaining th^ markups 
where the result was an increase in theb dollar mangins,^ depends 
in part on whether their costs of doing business and their invest- 
ment increased in eoual ratio to increases in cost jMrices and margins. 
YHiolesalers' costs or doing business are discussed in section 3 of this 
chapter. 

Tne decrease in markups in the spring of 1920 could not have been 
the result of a decrease m cost or sdlmg prices, as these had in all 
cases inoreased over the previous season. It was more probably 
due to the fact that continually increasing retail prices were beginning 
to cause a falling off in the public's shoe purchases and a rwulting 
increase in comj^tion among wholesalers *and retailers which was 
reflected in lowered rates <rf profit* 

Section 3. Wholesalers' costs of doing business. 

Although the wholesalers' margins of gross profit in dollars and 
cents increased generally over 50 per cent and m a number o( cases 
over 100 per cent in the period 1918-1920, their markups (percentages 
of dollar margins to cost prices) increAsed onh- slis^tty and in many 
cases decreased. The fairness ci vdiolesalers'^ increased dollar mar- 
dns must depend, therefore, on the increase in their costs of doing 
business. If, in spite of the increased dollar inardxis their operating 
and other expenses increased to such' an extent that their net jMrofits 
in dollars were no greater than before, the mitrgrina would not chal- 
lenge criticism. And even if their net profits m dollars increased 
there misht be no challenge so long as the rate of net profit had not 
increased; these increases could be attributed to increased volume 
of business or to a larger working capital on which returns must be 
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made. But if net profits increased not only in actual money but in ! 
per cent of cost of goods sold and in rate of return on investment^ 
the conclusion must follow that the wholesaler had received excessive \ 
profits^ unless his profits in 191S were inadequate. v.^ j 

The schedule sent to shoe wholesalers and jobbers asked for! 
data in regard to inventories, gross margins, operating expenses, 
and net profits on total business for the years 1918 and 1919. Of the 
schedules returned, those of 32 companies were available for use 
and are the bases of the tables and discussions in this and succeeding 
sections of the chapter. The companies have been separated into 
four groups on the basis of their sales in 1918. The first group em^ \ 
braces 19 companies each of whose sales in 1918 were over $1,000,001, ^ 
The second group embraces 5 companies with sales between $500,001 \ 
and $1,000,000; the third group, 7 companies with sales ranging 
from $100,001 to $500,000; and the fourth group, 2 companies with 
sales less than $100,001. The following table shows in totals forj 
each group the sales, expenses, and profits in 1918 and 1919: 

Table 47. — Sales, expensu, and profits ^ of wholesalers and jobbers grouped on basis cfi 

1918 sales, 1918 and 1919. '' 



Over 
tlJOOOJXXL 



SSOO.nol to ! SIOO.OOI to Under 

si^oto.ooo. I ssoo,ooo. ; noo,ooi. 



Number of oompanlss ". ! 19 

Sates ; , $50,530,134 

Cost ofmerchancUsesokl I 42,426,510 

OpoTBtiDc expense. ) 5,500,759 | 

Net discount earned 1.0fi8,574 , 

Other income and deductions (net) - . * 158, 037 I 

Profit before payment of Interest* [ 4,113,402 I 

Interest on borrowed capital j 411.112 i 

Proflt after payment of interww* 3,703,290 ' 



1919. 



I 



Number of companies 19 ! 

Saies t «l,127,49e , 

Cost of merchandise sold I 50,140,122 

Operatin? expense * 6,t«>4;5e2 I 

Net di-i'.wimt earned :.-... .1 1,901.732 i 

Other income and reductions (net) ! « 109.518 I 

Prolit before pa^-ment of interest * ' 6,175,088 | 

Interest on borrowed capilaL , 384,176 i 

Profit after payment of interest * 5,790,910 



5 ( 
S. 338, 133 < 
2,702,40-) 
414,869 
38,533 ; 
"»,45« i 
249,951 
18.055 
230,996 



5 
$3,766,239 i 
2,909,8t»5 
480.455 I 
51,723 t 
«5,251 
422,391 
27.186 
395,205 ; 



$1,506,128 , 
1,214.997 ' 
231,222 
47,850 . 
« 8,319 . 
99,440 

U.tlOl ! 

84,839 I 



2 

162,344 

48.611 

10,327 



M,033 
4,439 
1,226 
3,2U 



S2. Oil, 515 : 

1.613,987 I 
314, S-W ' 

67,858 !. 

M,689 
146,345 ' 

14,525 , 
m,820 



2 

$76,245 

59,482 

9,742 

7,979 
1,319 
6,660 



AUgrovpaJj 



$56,436,744^ 
46,392,521, 
-P, 157, IfiT 
1.754,9» 
« 174, 781 ' 
4,467,23»d 
445, 894^ 
4,021,3 



166,981,490-1 

54,723. 40^ ' 

7,409.U1 

2,021,37$ 

«ll3,50a 

6,791. aw 

427,206 
6^.324,4" 



^ Before payment of income and exoea» proSts 

s Dednctions. 

» Income . 

«^ Applicable to totAl Investment. 

» Applicable to net worth— Capital stock and surplos. 






Because of the manner in which the returns were made it was not^ 
possible to make separate studies of the various items included xmde^. i 
^'operating expenses." These .items are of five classifications, a%^ 
follows: (1) Buying expenses, including salaries and wages and othe 
expenses; (2) sellmg expenses, including salaries, wages, bonus- j 
wages, advertisiag, wrappings, and niisceLlaneous expenses; (3) der^ 
livery expenses; (4) management expenses, including management , 
and office salaries and office supplies and expenses; (5) fixed charges^] 
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including rent, heat and lieht, insurance, taxes (other than Feder- 
al), repairs and renewals o? equipment, and miscellaneous expenses. 

In order to arrive at a profit on total capital employed, 
the sum of ''cost ef product sold," ^'operatmg expenses,'' 
<'net discounts," and '^other income and deductions" were 
deducted from total sales. The item ''other mcome and deduc- 
tions" includes bad debts and miscellaneous charges or returns, 
but does not include interest on borrowed money. The item 
"net discounts" includes the net of discounts giyen and received. 
Discounts are treated thus as an expense rather than as a separate 
financial item because of the fact that in the shoe industry they are 
too large to be considered as ordinary cash premiums and must be 
taken as containing an element of trade discount. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as they are not always taken they can not be treated as exclu- 
sively trade discounts deductible from siEkles or cost of product sold. . 
Discounts allowed to wholesaleris or retailers by manmacturers are 
generally 6 per cent for payment within 10 days, 4 per cent or 5 
per cent witnin 30 days, and net 90 davs. Discounts allowed retailers 
oy wholesalers are generally net 20 days, with 1 per cent or 2 per 
cent off for payment within 10 days. While the average discount 
taken by the retailer from the wholesaler is not so large as that 
taken by the wholesaler from the manufacturer, this additional 
income to the wholesaler is balanced by the fact that he, unlike 
the retailer, must give as well as receive discounts. Also a great 
many retailers buy direct from the manufacturer and receive the 
same discount given the wholesaler by the manufacturer. 

Profits are shown both before and after, deduction of interest on 
borrowed money. Profit before deduction of interest may be con- 
sidered as ike return on total capital employed in the business, 
including borrowed money. Profit after deduction of interest is the 
return on net worth or shareholders ' capital as represented by capital 
stock and surplus. 

In general, there was an increase in each of the items in 1919 over 
1918, except in the case of interest on borrowed money, which . 
decreased. In spite of the fact that the total operating exp^ises for 
all of the companies increased from $6,157,167.40 in 1918 to 
S7,409,1I1 in 1919, profits before payment of interest increased from 
$4,467,231.91 in 1918 to $6,731,801.54 in 1919, while profits after 
deduction oi interest increased from $4,021,338.32 m 1918 to 
$6,324,595.24 in 1919. The greatest increase in profits was shown 
by the smallest companies (with sales under $100,000), owing to the 
fact that operating expenses of these companies were smaller in 
1919 than in 1918. 

A better basis of comparison of the foregoing figures is in terms of 
their relationship to eacn other. - 
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The following table shows sales, expenses, and profits of whole- 
salers expressea in percentages of tko cost oi merchandise sold: 




Table 48.— ^o/ei, expenMf, and proJU$ > of wMnakn ond jchbtn^ m petegniagu of 
co9t of nurdumdUe told, 1918 and 1919. 
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Although total sales for all companies increased from 119.5 per 
cent of cost of merchandise sold in 1918 to 122.4 per cent in 1919, 
operating expenses increased only very slightly from 13.3 per cent in 

1918 to 13.5 per cent in 1919. Additional mcome from '' net discomit 
earned'' amomited to 3.8 per cent of cost in 1918 and 3.7 per eent in 
1919, while the deficit of 0.4 per cent of cost shown under ^ other 
income and deductions'' in 1918 was only 0.2 per cent in 1919. As 
a result the total profit before payment of interest increased from 9.6 
per cent of cost in 1918 to 12.4 per cent in 1919 and the net profit 
after payment of interest increased from 8.7 per c^it of cost in 1918 
to 11.6 per cent in 1919. 

As has already been pointed out, operating expenses increased in 

1919 over 1918 in eacn group except the fourth, embracing the 
smallest companies. This may be attributed to the fact that in 1918 
the percentage of operating expense to cost for this group was lar^ 
than that of any otner group. The smallest percentages of operating 
expenses to cost were shown in both years by the first group, em- 
l^acing the largest companies. 

The percent^es of profit to cost of merchandise sold increased in 
1919 over 1918 m eacn group. The largest perc^itages of profit in 
1919 were shown for the second group embracing compames with 
sales between $500,001 and $1,000,000. Profits of this fiTo^P 
amounted to 14.5 per cent of cost before payment of interest ana 13.6 
per cent after payment of interest. 

In most cases the returns of individual companies within, each 
group varied widely from the group average. Variations in per- 
centages of expenses within eadi group above and below the group 
average are shown in the following anaiysiB of groups: 
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Tabli 4$.^Analy9ii of whoUtaUn' and jcbben* ojmatmg axptmii tii jMremtapMS. C(f 
coit of menhandim $M^ 1918 and 1919. 



vtm 
groups 

S1|000|000. 



380Mplto 



WqMltc 



3100,0(0. 



An 



Number of oomptnles . . . 
Aveftge penentafe, 1018 

Range (per <Mit) 

Nmnber abovo avwagi. . 
Sumber below av«nflB .. . 
AveiMB peroentage, 1919, 

Bange (per oent) 

Number Above sTenge .. . 
Vmnbw below avengi.. 



19 

13.0 

7.1-lt.l 

10 

9 

.13.3 

8.0-19.4 

U 

8 



6 

18.4 

la 1-34.0 

3 

3 

16.6 1 
lA 9-38.0 
3 

3 



6 

lAO 

lA 9-31.7 

4 

3 

1A6 

1A6-36.9 

3 
3 



3 

3L3 

lAO-33.6 

1 

1 

1A4 

1A9-1A8 

1 
1 



33 

n.3 

7.1fM.7 

31 

U 

1A6 

A046.9 
31 
U 



The lai^est percentage of operating expense to cost for all com- 
panies was 25.9 per cent, shown by a company in the third group 
in 1919; while the smallest percentage was 7.1 per cent, shown for 
a company in the first group in 1918. The wiaest range was indi- 
cated for the second group in both years and the smallest range for 
the fourth group. 

Similarly the individual percenta^ of profit to cost varied ^thin 
each group as is indicated m the following analysis: 

Table oO. —Anahfm of whoUtalen' andjothenf proJU$ tn jmrnnta^ of eo$t of 
iiiandmmM, 1918 and 1919. 
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Ae^3.3. 
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31 

1A6 
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Number below a^waoe ^ 

Average pevoentagit 1919 ;..... ....••.,»... 

Bange (per oent). - 

Number above average -.. 

Number below average. .«. 


IS 

1A4 

1.1-36.6 

14 

It 



The highest percentage of profit to cost for all companies was 
25.3 per cent, earned by a company in the first group in 1919, while 
the lowest percentage was 1.1 per cent, earned by a company in the 
fourth eroup in 1919. The widest ranjge was indicated lor the first 
group Tembracine the laigest companies) in both years, while the 
smallest ran^e in ooth years was shown for the third group. • 

Not all of the companies reported income and profit taxes (see 
Chap. Vn, p. 124), and the average rates of profit shown abore do 
not mdude any deductions for this item. For the companies report- 

6BQ78*— 21— 8 
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ii^ them/ these taxes amounted to the following percentages of cost 
of merchandise sold m 1918 and 1919: 



■ •• •-■''-■■.■?■'.; 
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XT 
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Lt- 


4. ^ 




.: AUgroopt ^.... 




34 
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8.1^ 



In general, wholesalers' arerage profits in percentages of cost , 
increased substantially in 1919 oyer 1918, and tnis increase resulted 
from the fact that their sales in percentages of cost were increased ' 
without any corresponding increase in percentages of operating^ 
expenses. 

Section 4. Turnover of stocks. 
' In the ordinary course of business, the shoe wholesaler or retailer] 
will sell out his .entire stock several times annually and buy new 
' stock out of the proceeds of the sales. Because of this, the tot 
^ cost of merchandise sold in any given year will be considerably 

greater than the actual average investment in merchwdise during ^ 
-^ the year. For the same reason the percentage of profit to cost of | 
merchandise sold will not represent the total net return on stock 
investment, because this percentage will be earned several times 
during the year. The numoer of times stock is sold out and replaced 



»•> 



/ 



with 
over 



the same value in money during the year is known as "tum*^ 
"^ and is obtained by dividing tl^ total cost of merchandise by 
the average investment in merchandise. The rate of profit is, there* ' 
fore, more nearly the rate of return on average investment in meivl 
chandise than the rate on cost of merchandise sold. H 

The following table shows the average investment in merchandise^^ 
the total cost of merchandise sold, and the turnover for each of the ^ 
groups described above. 

Tablx 51. — Turnover of uholualtn' and jobber^ average %nve$iment «» vierchandikt^ 

1918 and 1919. 
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I Groan bor of 

No. . com- 



lnl018: 
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8500.001 to 81.000.000. 
8100.001 to X500,000... 
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Orer 81.000.000 , 

8S00.001 to 81.000.000., 
8100X01 to 8500.000.... 
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Avgrag o 

inTcstment 

Inxner- 



19 8U,8S7,168 
o 945,507 

ei 456,408 
2 > 17,086 



^2^ 13,055,252 



19 , 13,000,015 

( 951,838 

8> 520,949 

2i 20,748 



88 : 14,584,150 



Tot&Icost 

olmMdimii- 

disoaokL 



848,428,610 

2,702,403 

1,214,907 

48.011 



50,140,122 

2,909,885 

1,613,987 

59,481 



54,723,455 



t oniaiL 



3.8 



8.8 



^ For farther diseusston or *' luriM) f«" 
•M Chaift. Vn, p. 125. 
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-The itverage turnover increased slightly from 3.6 in 1918 to 3.8 in 
1919. In both years the greatest turnovers were shown for the first 
group, embracing the largest companies. This group, as shown in 
the preceding section, haa rates of net profit greater than any other 
crroup in 1918 and ereat^r than the average for all groups in 1919. 
^hus the lai^est whmesalers not only earned the highest rates of profit 
but earned tnem the greatest number of times. 

Within each ^up there were wide variations in turnovers of indi- 
vidual compames. These variations above and below the group 
averages are shown in the following analysis: 

Tablb 52. — Analysis of wholesalers^ and jobbers* turnovers of average merrJumdm invest* 

ment, 1918 and 1919, 
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8.8 
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The highest rate of turnover for all groups was S.irby one company 
in the third group in 1919, while the lowest was 1.2 by a company in 
the same group in 1918. 

Section S. Bates of profit of wholesalers and jobbers. 

As the discussion in the preceding section shows, the wholesalers^ 
and jobbers' profit is more accurately judged by the rate of return on 
cost of merchandise sold multiplied by the number of times the in- 
vestment in merchandise is turned; in other words, the rate of profit 
on average investment in merchandise. The following table shows 
the rates of profit on average investment in merchancfise earned by 
wholesalers and jobbers in 1918 and 1919: 

Tabls 5S. — Average rates of TproJU earned by wkolesaUrs and jobbers on average investment 
vn merdumdise, 1918 and 1919. 



Group 
No. 



Nam- 
berof 
com* 



Rateofproat 

before payment of 

.Interest. 



1918 



1919 



Rate of profit 

after pojment of 

intereit. 



1918 



1919 



In 1918: 

Over 81.000,000 

8600,001 to 81.000.000.. 
8100.001 to S500,000... 
Under 8100.000. 



AUgroapi... 
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2) 
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4 j 



Percent. Percent. Percent. PercenL 

85.3 47.2 31.8 44.2 

96.4 44.4! 24.4! 4L5 
21.8 28.1 ; 18.0 \ 25.3 
26.0 1 38.6 ! 18.8 32.1 
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Tlie rate of profit in each group increased in 1919 over 1918. The 
average rate before pajrment of interest increased from 34.2 per can 
in 1918 to 46.3 per cent in 1919, while the average rate after paymeo^ 
of interest incr^ised from 30.8 per cent in 1918 to 43.4 per cent in 1919^ 

The highest rates of profit in each year are shown for the first group 
embracing the lai^est companies, wliile the lowest rates are shown fori 
the third group. 

Variations of rates within each group above and below the groups 
averages are shown in the following analysis: 

Table 54. — Analy$ii of whoU»aler$* andjclbhtn* raU$ of profit on aiimmg$ inv€timgnt t» 

merdiandm^ 1918 and 1919. 
[B«lore dednctkn of intwest ftnd inoame and actm profits Ux«.] 
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sUMondi 



PSSbSWr! »«^'- 
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Aveimgerite of profit, 1918.... ..percent. 

Range do... 

Number abore avenge. 

Number below ayerace 

ATerage rate of profit, 1919 per cent. 
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Number abore average 
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3&8 

la 8-78.8 
7 

12 

47.8 

17.1-86.8 

10 

9 



5 I 

914 1 

UL9-4a3 I 

l| 

44.4! 
32.1-82L0I 

I 



2L8' 
12.8-48.2 

4 
2' 

2ai : 

ia8-61.8 : 
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2! 



2; 

210 ! 
18-412 
1 
I 
818. 
2.2-819 
1 
1| 
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The highest rate of profit shown was 86.6 per cent bj a company, 
in the first group in 1919, while the lowest was 2.2 per cent oy a 
company in the fourth group in 1919. The widest range is indicated 
for companies in the mat ^up in both years, while the smallest 
TBj^e is shown for compames in the second group. 

^r the companies reporting them, income ami excess profits taxes 
represented the following percentages of average investment in mer- 
ciumdise for 1918 and 1919: 



Qroop. 



jNomber j 



Per centofineone 
I and eacees pni* 
tts taxes to aver- 
afeinvestmenllB 



1918 



1919 



15 

4 ! 

5 • 



112 
18 
2.8 



1L8 
4.6' 



Allgroi^is. 



uf 



9.9 



10.6 



As is pointed out more fully in Chapter VII on '' Retailers' Costs and 
Profits, the average investment m merchandise as used in the 
tables was arrived at in a manner not altogether satisfactory. The 
average inventories (from which the average investments were com- 

SutedT were found by averaging the inventories of the first and last 
ays of the year. An average inventory based on monthly or 
quarterly inventories would, (3 course, have been more accurate, 
but such inventories were not available. 

Of course, the ^olesaler's investment in merchandise does not 
represent his total investment in business^ and it is in the return 
on the latter that the final measure of profit must be taken. While 
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ilata on total investment were not available for all of the 32 com- 
panies whose sales, esqpenses, and i>rofits are shown above, it was 
possible t-o obtain such information for 14 of the companies, and 
it would seem safe to assume that the ratio of merchandise invest- 
ment to total investment as shown for the 14 companies is^ typical 
of all the 32 companies. The total investment obtained incTudes 
the net worth, consisting of capital stock and surplus, and the bor- 
rowed capital, consbting of bonds and mortgages and current bor-. 
rowings. Items covering good will, outside mvestment, etc., have 
been deducted. Inasmuch as the merdiandise investment was 
obtained by averaging the opening and closing inventories for each 
year, an average totd investment nas been arrived at bv taking an 
average of the total investment shown on the first ana last oaya 
of the year. 

For the 14 companies, the average merchandise investment, the 
total investment in business, ^he toUd net worth, and the compara- 
tive rates of profit on each are shown for the years 1918 and 1919, 
as follows: • 

Table &5. — WhoUmUen* and jobben' returm on total in(ve$tm£fU and on net worth * 

0$ eompand with their retunu on merdiandiM moedment, 1918 and 1919. 

(BMed on rttomt or 14 oooipMiitf.] 



ATonp 

Not wortlTCnpttal stoelt-Hnrphii) 

PraStboforopayiiiflotofliitonst 

Profit aftoTMyiiiflot of intonst 

Rftto of praflt on nMrehftndiM inTOftmont boforo paymeot of intartit. .p«r oont, 

lUto of proAt on morefaftodiMinToitiiMntaftor payment of intonst do... 

Rate of prollt on total inreitiiMnt : do... 

Rate of proAt on not worth. do... 



1918 



t2;MI^996 
4» 330^444 

736,608 
622L0S2 
25.» 
2L0 
17.0 
216 



1019 



t2; 378,004 
4,848,141 
3,300^089 
l,2S7,3a 

319 
2Sw6 
34.7 



,-- it of intorort on b o n owo d monpy ar> ptoperiy tppliobio to total In i wiiM m; 

proStt aftor payment of inteieit are aniHeabIa to not wonli. 

The average merchandise investment was much smaller than the 
total investment in business, both in 1918 and in 1919. In 1918 it 
was 65.8 per cent of total investment and in 1919 67.6 pej^ cent. 
As a result, the rates of profit on total investment, bdng taken on 
a larger sum, were considerably smaller than the rates on merchandise 
investment. The rates of profit on net worth, however, were approx- 
imately equal to those on average merchandise investment owing 
to the fact that the net worth was nearly the same as the merchan- 
dise investment in both years. If the ratio of merchandise invest- 
ment to total investment and to net worth, as shown for the 14 
companies, be applied to the profits on merchandise investment 
shown for«32 companies, the rates of return on total investment and 
on net worth will compare with the rates on merchandise invest- 
ment as follows: 



1918 



1919 



Rata of profit on nMRfaandise investment before paymont of intereet 
Rate of profit on merchandise inTestment after payment of interen.. 

Rate of profit on tout invcetment 

Rate of profit on net worth. 



Pereenl, PeretnL 

312 413 

aas 43.4 

S.5 31.3 

3L8 44.4 
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In other words, it appears saie to estimate that the average profit 
on'total investment in business was 22.5 per cent in 1918 and 31J 
per cent in 1919.. 

Section 6. Summary. 

In whatever manner considered, therefore, wholesalers' and job 
bers' profits were large in 1918 and even larger in 1919. In 1919 not] 
only tne dollar profits but also the rate of profit increased. rThe aver-l 
afe percentage of profit (before payment of interest) to cost of me&^l 
chandise sold increased from 9.6 per cent in 1918 to 12.4 per centii 
1919. At the same time the average number of times these rates i 
profit were earned increased from 3.6 in 1918 to 3.8 in 1919, with t 
result that the avera^ rate of profit (before payment of interest) • 
average investment m merchandise increased from 34.2 per centj 
in 1918 to 46.3 per cent in 1919, while the estimated average rate off 
profit on total investment in business jncreased from 22.5 per cent iai 
1918 to about 31.3 per cent in 1919, and the estimated return on n^ 
worth increased from 31.8 per cent in 1918 to 44.4 per cent in 1919. 1 

Inasmuch as the earning of an industry or trade must be judged 
on a basis of the total capital employed, the return of 22.5 per cent 
on total investment in 1918 and 31.3 per cent in 1919 is the real 
measure of wholesalers' and jobbers' profits. ^ 
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Chaptbb VII. 



COSTS AND PROFITS OF SSOE RETAILERS, 1918 AND 1919. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the total sales oi^hoe manufacturers 
reporting to the Commission were made to retail stores. Data cover- 
ing retaHers' margins, expenses, and profits were obtained throu^ 
schedules sent to 85 retaders located in the principal cities of the 
east and as far west as Omaha^ Nebr. These schedules, which were 
similar to those sent to whol^alers, called for information lupgaid- 
ing cost and selling prices for a number of kinds and stylea o£ staple 
shoes. The retailers to whom the schedules were- sent; wete, in 
every case, the same ones who had reported to the Comnussion^ Ihe 
course of its earUer inquiry coverinff the years 1914 and 1918.> Th^^ 
fore each retailer was sent a list and description of the shoes ibi whidi 
he had previously submitted prices, with a request that hSe report 
on the same types and grades of shoes for 1918, 1919, and 1920; "This 
made possible a comparison of certain shoes throughout the. entire 
period, 1914 to 1920. ^ ; ... 

In addition to infonnation on cost and selling prices of selected 
shoes, retailers were asked to supply trading statements covering 
their annual business for the years 1918 and 1919. These state* 
menta included such data as total sales, itemized operating expenses, 
other incoine or charges, and net profits. ' / ... • 

SeotioA 1. Orois nuurgins of profit oa selected shoes. . .:. .^. V 

Cost prices and selling prices for 353 different types or grades of 
shoes were obtained from retailers for the period from the spring of 
1918 to the spring of 1920, inclusive. Of these shoes, 165 were men's, 
128 women^s, 21 misses', 17 boy8^ and 22 diildren's. As the shoe 
busutness is essentially a seasonal one, prices were obtained for both 
spring and fall seasons of each year. From these have been com- 
puted the gross marpns of profit on each pair of shoes, and the per- 
centages of this ptont to retailers' cost price (markux^). Because of 
the great number included, the shoes have been separated into groups 
and simple averages taken to arrive at a cost and selling price and 
gross mar^ for each group. The groups are made up on the basis 
of cost prices in the spring of 1918. The first group embraces shoes 
costing the retailer between $1.01 and $1.50 in the spring of 1918; 
the second, those costing between $1.51 and $2, and so on upward in 
gradations of 50 cents a group to as high as $8.50. Average costs 
and selling prices and ^ross margins of profit for each of these ^ups 
are shown separately for men's, women's, misses', boys', ana chil- 
dren's shoes m Appendix Table 34. For the highest, lowest, and 
middle groups of men's shoes and of women's shoes the averages are 
shown in the table below. In addition the highest and lowest figures 
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in each jpoup are ahown in order to indicate the manner in which the 
range ofdifference increased with increaaing prices : 

Tablb 56.— iieteilerf' aneragt eott$ and teOing pno$i tmd margint ofgrom jnrjJU per pair 
/brml§eM$hom,h996amm»ft918^t9tO,groupidonhamo/o(mtpneein$ 
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1S.7S! i.06 

14.M i.91 

18.9 6.10 



as.7t 

as-Si 11.0 

17.2; I9l7 
48.9 2L4 

t7.i S7.0 

ffOtffI 

fL5( IS.4 

41.8 41.4 
4i.« 910 



4111 
4101 



II 

110 




I 

'iio|'"i< 110- 175I 100- 4.0 

114j 113 ISft- 1001 12»- 4.0 

S4.0 100- lOM 100- 4.8 

94.0 101- lOOi 100- 4.0 

100- lOOi 7.00- 9.0 
11.1^ 114 IS- lOOi 7.00-11.0 
lli 117 140-7.50^8.00-11.0 

99.01 iio-iaoot 100-110 

~~ ^ 11O-10l50| 100-17.r 



IS- 19BU.00-11O 

lift llS-15ailOO-I8.5 
87.51 101-11 7»110D-14.5 
418! 100-18.M14.00-17.C 
54.111 35-U.5ttll 86-28.0 



L75-8L00 
.78-1.36 
.08- LOO 
.00-L50 
.08- LOO 

, LOO- 175 

LOO- 4.50 

L78-4.50 

i L50-4.78 

I L78-178 

•186-175 
100-4.85 
178- 6.36 
178-186 
110-7.00 



L96-15 



0.1^ LOl LS8- LOO^ 130- lOOl .40- Li 
US 14l-1.0O>L0a 141-1561 .tff- .1 



LIO 
L15 



84.41 L78-13M 150-1 



L85( 



' 4.10- 4.8OI 150- loot LOO- 15M 

4.38- 1751 100- 1501 .78- lOtt 
I 4.40- 10« 150-1100} LOO- 4.40I 
I 4.40- 18« 150-14.001 .78- 5.501 
' 118- 180 loO-1150| LOO* 4.40 

! 7.86- 7.50I1100-1100I 100- las 

I 7.86- 7.80(ia00-1100( 150- l3 

I 7.50-iaoaiaoo-iiooi 2.50- 1731 

I 7.50-11751 100-110OS15O- 17s| 
7.5O-1100| 5U)0-88.0O*15O- 100| 



As the foregoing table and the appendix table show, the cost and 
selling prices, of Sioes at retail have in nearly all cases increased 
substantially in each season orer the preceding season throughout 
the period covered. While seUins prices have advanced by a less 
percentage than hAve cost prices, me dollar increase in selling prices 
nas been greater than that in cost prices, as is indicated by tne fact 
that the averaee atoss marrins (which represent the difference 
between cost and selling prices) increased in some instances as much 
as 75 per cent, and in a great majoritjr of cases more than 25 per cent. 
It should be kept in mind that the tigures in the tables are averages 
for a number oi pairs of shoes, and tmtt because of this the extremes 
of cost prices, selling prices, or margins on individual shoes do not 
appear. These extremes were in manv cases wide, as can be seen 
by inspection of the ranges shown with the tables. That increases 
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on one shoe in a group should be larger than those on another may 
be att^buted in part to yarianoe in the conditicms of manufacture 
or -sale: on the other hand, the differences in many cases may repre- 
sent yariances in the opinions of different retailors as to what con- 
stituted a fair price or profit. It is possible that some of the ex- 
tremely lai^ (pross maigms found in the range tables indicate excess 
siye profit takmg on the part of certain retaikrs. In this connection 
it is mteresting to note tnat the ranses in each sroup increased each 
season and tlutt they were relatively greater &r tne higher-priced 
shoes than for those of lower i»ice. As prices increase and demand 
rather than cost becomes the price basis, thore are likely to be 
increwdng differences of opinion among retailers as to what marsina 
are wise or fair. Furthermore, if, as alleged, the public demand in 

1919 was for the very best in shoes to the n^ect of medium or 
inferior grades, it is natural that the ranges of margins and of prices 
should lutve been greater in the ease of i!nB higher pnced shoes. 

SeotioA 2. Average ''markups." 

Retailers' ''markups" ^ are shown as percentages of gross margins 
to cost prices. As pointed out more fully in the preceding chapter, 
this percentage or markup does not necessarily vary in proportion 
to or in the same direction as margins in dollars. ' If the cost in- 
creases and the percentage of markup remains the same, the actual 
dollar mai^in will increase because the percentage of markup has 
been tiiken on a lai^r cost price. 

The tables in the preceding section and the appendix table show 
retailers' markups under the column headed "margin in per cent of 
cost." It will be seen that in practically aU cases markups for the 
spring of 1920 were sliehtly lower than those for the spring ci 1918 
and uiat, in general, we markups decreased each season after die 
spring of 1918. It is plain that the slight decreases in maikups did 
not prevent increases in dollar marans and in retailers' gross incomes. 
This is possible only in a period of rapidly mounting prices Kke the 
one covered in this report. The increase m prices between 1918 and 

1920 undoubtedly resulted in decreasing purchases of shoes by the 
public with the possible effect that retaflers b^an to decrease their 
markups in the competition for sales. As hi^ been shown, they 
could do this and still have a grester gross margin in dollars than 
before. 

As indicated by the tables, retailers' average markups varieil 
between 18 per cent and 66 per cent, althou^ the markups on 
individual shoes were in a number of cases a sreat deal laiger. While 
the markups shown in the table varied widely, it is apparent from 
inspection that most of them ranged around 45 per cent to 50 per 
cent.* 

Section 3. Betailers* costs of doing business* 

The margins of profit shown for retail dealers are in all cases sross 
mamns. and in order to arrive at a proper estimate of actual net 
profits in the shoe retail business it is necessary to know to what 
extent the cost of doing business has lowered the gross profits re- 

^ PcfMntaft of ocMt tdded to oort to SRiro st saline priott. 

• A gran margin 0(80 p«>e«itMoortpriM to eq^itrireat to 8I| par eoitMMUftDgpriet. Ihtbodioetride 
tt to Bort eimcnarj to qooM margtiif m terns o( teUinff pries. 
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ceiyed. It has not been practicable to obtain from retailers the unit 
selling costs on shoes for which they reported cost and selling prices;! 
therefore, the selling cost per shoe can only be judged by the sellingi 
costs of the business as a whole. Of the returns received on schedidet^ 
sent to retailers 46 are available for use and are the basis of findings^ 
r^rdine costs and net profits reached in this chapter. : i rti 

In order to present tne whole more concisely the 46 companies 1 
reporting to the Commission have been groupea on a basis of their 
sales in 1918 into four groups. The tables in this and the succeedingj 
sections are totals for each of these groups. The first group consists \ 
of companies with sales in 1918 over $1,000,001: the second jzroup^ 
consists of companies with sales between $500,001 and $1,000,000;^ 
the third with sales between $100,001 and $500,000: and the fourth i 
with sales under $100,001. 

The following table shows retailers' sales, expenses, and profits^ 
for 1918 and 1919 in totals for each.of the groups described: 

Table bT.^Sales, expen$e$y^ and profiti of retailen grouped on 6am of 1918 0a2et,1 

1918 and 1919, 



ins. 
Nambcr of oompanief. . . 



Cost of mercbandlie aokL....... 

0p€f atin^ exponse. 

Not diaoount eviiod ............... . 

Otbor income and deductions (net) . 
Profit before psTment of interest *. > 

Interest on borrowed ca p i t si , , 

Profit after payment of interest *... . 



1919. 
Number of oon^anies. . . 



Cost of merohandlse sold. 

Operating expense. 

Net disooont earned. ........... .... 

Otber income and deductions (net) . 
Profit before payment of intetest *. . 
Interest on borrowed oapitaL. .. .... 

Profit after pairment of interest « 



Over 



;,308,ltf6 
122,823 
>9,398 
444. 4W 
. 13,318 
«1,171 



8 

99»2n,on 

4,063,m 
1,820,679 
1M,727 
•8,721 
814^202 
28,536 
510, eM 



1500,001 to 
fl/WOyOOO. 



8100,001 to 



10 



17 



16.669,353 ! 84,164,948 



4,65.H,066 j 
l,f50.684 
157,097 i 
MI,7i6 I 
505,954 I 
2H,321 
477,G33 ! 



2L 840^ 161 
L044,007 

•11,919 
848,299 

10,987 
332,312 



10 17 

88,887,884 I 88»526^710 
6,106,164 1 3» 719,533 

1,996,586! ^ 

297,452 i 
*28,076> 
904,531 I 
32,483 1 
872,038 ; 



1,350,631 

. 98.046 

•it; 310 

583; 811 

ll»a25 

531,066 



Under 



I AU groups^ 



16 

81,046,968 
731,717 
284^504 
9,259 
•1.423 
87,573 
267 
87,306 



^ 



816,906,886 

U, 615, 800 

4,287,361 

868,627 

•84,486 

L 881, 315 

521898 

1,828.422 



16 

81,822,116 

888,132 

309,570 

16,447 

•1,376 

141,485 

256 

141,229 



1 



46 

833,OI0»791 

14,856,005 

488,671 
•56,488 

^112,529 
6^510 
2,046,019 



> Beftxe nayment cf income and < 

• Deductions. 

• Applicable to total inrestmeot. 

• ApplicaMe to net worth— capital stock.and wirplnSi 

The schedule sent to retailers was similar to the one sent to 
wholesalers and jobbers. Definitions and explanations of the several 
items contained in the tables and of the method of arrival at these 
items are given in the chapter on ''Costs and Profits of Shoe Whole- 
salers and Jobbers" (seep. 110). An increase in 1919 over 1918 for 
each of the items is apparent. Total sales for all companies increased 
from $16,905,335.68 in 1918 to $22,016,792.42 in 1919, while total 
operating expenses increased from $4,237,361.57 in 1918 to $5^477,- 
445.51 in 1919. Profits before payment of interest were $1,381,316.24 . 
in 1918 and $2,112,530.25 in 1919, while net profits after payment 
of interest (but before deduction of income ana excess profits taxes) 
were $1,328,423.30 in 1918 and $2,045,019.42 in 1919. • 
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Since the data in the table represent no one company but are 
totals for a number of companies, the only real basis for a compara- 
tive study of expenses and profits is in terms of the relation of the 
several items to each other. In the table below these items are 
shown as percentages of the cost of merchandise sold: 

Table 58. — Sales t expenseSf and profits of retailers in percentages of cost of mercliaruEs^ 

sold, 1918 and 1919. 



Number of companies. 



Pales.... 

Cost of merchandise sold. 

Operating expense 

Net discount earued.. .,_, 

Other income and deductions 
(net) 

Profit before payment of Inter- 
est ' 

Interest on borrowed capital. . 

Profit after payment of interest 



Over 

$1,000,000. 



1918 I 1919 



P.CL 
14S.4 

100.0 \ 
38.6 1 

3.6 ; 
>.i 



13.1 I 
I .4 ! 
i 12.7 



I 3 

t P. et. 
I 153.8 
I 100.0 
1 44.6 

; 4,1 

13.1 

.6 

1Z3 



S300,001to 
S1,000,W0. 



$100,001 to 
$500,000. 



Under 
1100,001. 



1918 I igi9 



10 10 

p. eu'P.ei, 

144.1 

100.0 

32.4 

3.4 



143.2 

100.0 i 
3ok4 i 

3.4 I 

i.s! 

10.9 I 
.6 1 

las : 



».5 

14.6 

.5 

141 



1918 ! 1919 



17 i 



17 



P. €t. ; P. et. 

146.6 > 148.6 

100.0 I 100.0 

36.7 : 36.3 

2.6 1 2.5 



All groups. 



1918 



P.tt. 
142.9 
100.0 
32.0 
L3 



.4( ».5| ^.2 



! 



12.1 I 

.4 I 

U.7 I 



14.3 ; 

.3 I 

14.0 ! 



12.0 
.1 

1L9 



1919 I 1918 1919 



lal 



P.et.i 

149.2 i 

100.0 ' 

3^.9 : 

l.g I 

..2J 

15.9 

.0 

15.9 



M 40 

P. et.\ P. eL 

145.5 I 14&2 

100.0 t 100.0 

36.5 I 36.9 

3.1 I X3 



tU.9 ! 

.5 1 
"11.4 • 



1.4 

M4.2 
.4 

•13.8 



1 Deduction. 

> Profit in percentafn^ of soles, 8.2 per cent in 1918 and 9.6 per cent in 1919. 

> Profit in percentage of sales, 7.9 per cent in 191.S and 9.3 per cent in 1919. 

Retailers' total busijaess as represented by total sales increased 
from 145.5 per cent of cost in 1918 to 148.2 per cent in 1919. Al- 
though this increase was small, the increase in relative expenses was 
even smaller. Operating expenses were 36.5 per cent of cost in 
1918 and 36.9 per cent in 1919, while the income under net discoimt 
earned increased from 3.1 per cent of cost in 1918 to 3.3 per cent in 
1919. The deficit imder ''other income and deductions increased 
from 0.2 per cent of cost in 1918 to 0.4 per cent in 1919. Ab a result 
of the fact that sales increased slightly more than did expenses, 
profits before payment of interest increased from 11.9 per cent of 
cost in 1918 to 14.2 per cent in 1919, while profits after payment of 
interest increased from 11.4 per cent in 1918 to 13.8 per cent in 1919.' 

The largest percentages of profit (before payment of interest) in 
1918 are shown for the largest retailers making up the first group- 
However, the percentage of profit for this group showed no increase 
in 1919 over 1918, so that m 1919 the largest percentage of profit 
was shown for the fourth group embracing the smallest companies, 
while the percentages of profit of the first group were lower than 
those of any other group. Operating expenses in the first group 
were relatively greater than those of any other group in 1918 and 
even more so in 1919. 

The returns for individual companies varied widely above and 
below the average for the group. The percentages of operating 
expenses to cost of merchandise sold as earned by the companies 
within each group are analyzed in the following table: 

' » Retailers' profits in percentage of sales would average 8.2 per cent in 1918 and 9.6 per cent in 1919 
before payment of interest, and 7.9 per cent in 1918 and 9.3 per cent in 1919 after payment of interest. 
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Tablb 59. — ^Ino^^ ofrtimUr^ operaHng expen$ei in petotntaga ofooH of nwnk&ndi^ \ 

Miy 1918 and 1919. ,,^i 



1918. 



Nmnbcrof 
AT«nf»p«rc«at 

RAniee 

Number Above ftTKige... 
Number below aTerM. . . 
Averafe percentofe, m9. 



.percent. 




Number Above AvertKe. . . 
Number below aveniie.., 



S 

ML (Mae 

1 

i 2 

1 44v6 

.pereeot... S14-5L3 

..r. : 2 

1 1 

i 






10 

3&4 

22L5-1&6 

5 

6 I 
32:4 1 
217-4&1 

6 I 

41 



17 ^ It 

a6u7 ! 310 U.I 

Uw8-5Ql3 ' ia»>«L4 lfll»-aQL3 

8' 8, » 

36w8 34.9 1 319 

213-M.2 119-M.8« 119-6131 



5 < 
11 ! 



17 = 






i 



The hi^iest individual percentage of operating expeoses to cost of * 
merchandise sold was 54.8 per cent shown for a company in the fourth 
group in 1919; the lowest was 10^ per cent for a company in the same 
group in 1918. 

Similarly Uiere were wide variations in the individual percentages 
of profit to cost as indicated in the following analysis: 

Tablb SO.— jlno^mi of rdailen^ proJU$ in pereentagei of oott of nurdmuHae $oH 1918 

and 1919. 

(Before deduction of Intereit And iueooki And escev profits tAxee.l 



Ftm 

I iAieiover 
I SlfOOOyOOOi 



Number of oonqMniee. .. .M.M... ...... .. 

AverAgi pecoentAfe, 1918 , 

RAnfe. ^ percent. 

Number Above AverM^ , 

Number below AverAce 

AverAgi percentAfi, 1919 ^^ 

HAn«e.... ..>.. percent. 

Nnwiber Above Average.. ...... .••......•. 

Number below Avenfe^ , 



3 

111 

19-111 

2 

1 

111 

7.8-114 

2 

1 



Second 
39B0XX»to I 3100.001 to 



Third 
froop— 



^1 

119 ! 

13-SLl I 

5 '■ 
3 

14.8 j 

4.8-31.1 ! 

4 ! 

6 ; 
I 



n 

111 

10-M.l 

8 

9 

14.3 

19-216 
8 
9 



Fourth 

aSeiundei 
3100,001. 



16 

12.0 

1116^26^0 

11 

5 

119 

1114-47.7 

8 

8 



AU 



U.9 
1116-810 



14.2 
1114-47.7 

22 



The largest individual percentage of profit to cost was 47.7 per cent 
shown for a compair^ in the fourth group in 1919: the smallest per- 
centage was a loss of 10.6 per cent by a company in the fourth group 
in 1918. The widest range of percentages is indicated for the com- 
panieSy in the fourth ^up embracing the smallest companies, while 
the smallest range is mdicated for the companies in the first group 
embracing the largest companies. 

The profits of retailers and also of wholesalers and jobbers (see 
Chap. Vl) are shown without deductions for income and excess profits 
taxes. These taxes were not reported by companies which treat the 
item as a deduction from surplus or by those which are organized as 
partnerships (in which case the tax is paid by each partner indi- 
vidually). If was not practicable, therefore, to include this item in 
the summaries. Furthermore, since the taxes are levied directly upon 
profits and income, it would be incorrect to charge them off betore 
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arriving at nei pn^ts. HowBTer, for the oompaniea reporting them 
as a charge against annual eaminn, die percentages (» income and 
excess profits taxes to cost of merchandise sold are shown as follows: 





Qnvp. 


Namb« 


Peneateie of in- 
proAts tazM to 

Soft of IMfCilMI- 




Ittt 


ino 


1 .•...—............•....•.....................•...........•..•. 


t 
7 
10 

7 


18 
4.0 
1.9 
3.2 


s,t 





IS 


3 




S.0 


I - _ 


S.4 








All groups 


» 


X9 


S.9 









These percentages are based on taxes actually paid, althoucfa in a 
number of instances the payments were on taxes accruing in tne pre- 
ceding year. This was true also in the case of taxes reported by 
wholesalers and jobbers. 

The foregoing indicates that retailers' profits in terms of percentages 
of cost were la^ in 1918 and 1919 ana that the increases shown in 
percentages of profit for 1919 over those for 1918 were not accom- 
panied by any appreciable increase in the percentage of operating 
expenses. 

Although the average percentages of operating expenses to cost of 
merchanmse sold did not increase appreciably from 1918 to 1919, 
this does not mean that retailers' actual operating expenses did not 
increase. The table on paee 122 shows that total operating expenses 
for all groups increased from $4,237,361 in 1918 to $5,477,445 
in 1919. That this substantial dollar increase was not reflected in any 
increase in the percentage of operating expenses to cost of merchandise 
sold is due to the fact mat because of increased cost prices and. per- 
haps, increased volume of sales, the total cost of mercnandise sold in- 
creased from $11,615,800.52 in 1918 to $14,855,004.95 in 1919. In 
other words; although e^qpenses increased in 1919, they increased only 
enough to keep pace with the increased business done as represented 
by siQes and cost of merchandise sold. 

Section 4. Turnover of Stocks. 

Although the total cost to these retailers of the merchandise sold 
amounted to $11,615,800.52 in 1918 and $14,855,004.95 in 1919, 
this does not mean diat so much money was actually invested 
in shoes at any one time during the year. The retailer's average 
investment in merchandise for the years 1918 and 1919 was 
$4,982,529.24 and $6,129,983.90, respectively. Since the investment 
in each year was less tiian the total cost of goods sold for that year, it 
is evident that the retailer liquidated his investment in mercnandise 
more than once. The number of times the average investment is 
liquidated during a period is known as the " turnover'' of stock, and * 
is found by divicung the total cost of merchandise sold by the average 
investment in merchandise. The rate of profit on the investment 
in merchandise is equal to the rate on cost of merchandise sold 
multiplied by the turnover. The average investment in merchan- 
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dise shown in this section is the ayerage of the costs of stock inven*. ! 
tories on Januaiy 1 and December 31 of each year. Opening and ' 
closing inrentories are taken because monthly or quarterly mvenw ; 
tories were not ayailable. It is evident that averages based on 
twelve or even four inventories yearly would more nearly represent 
averwe investment in merchanoise than would the averages based 
on omj two inventories. 

The following table shows the average investment in merchandise, 
cost of merchandise sold, and ''turnover/' in 1918 and 1919 for eadi 
of the groups considered above: 

Tablb ei.—7\mMV€r of retaiUn' aneragt xwsutnunl in menhamdm^ 1918 and 1919. 



i] 



1018. 
Sales in 1918: 

OTW$lJ)J3,(m. _ _ 

8500,001 to 81.003,000 

8100,001 to 83)0,0U..^ 

Under8100,000 



-All groups. 



Sftles in 1918: 

OT«r8i,033,0a0 

8500,001 to 81,033,000. 
8100.001 to85')D,030... 
Under 8100,000 ^ 



1910. 



Allgroaps.. 



1 

iNum- 
Groupi ber of 

No. I - — 



Average 
inrest- 
mentin 
merrhan- 



Total 

cost of 

merehan- 

dise 

sold. 



1. 3 ! 81,238,270 8% 385. SS6 

2 t 10 1 1,914,463 • 4,0i»,0W 

;^t 18 1 1,418.328: 3,034^442 

4t 16! 421, M8 I 731,717 



47 ; 4,982,529 ; 11,810,081 



Ij 3 I 

2 1 10 

3 I 18 ! 

4 1 16 I 



I 

I 

1,814,113 1 

2,150.788! 

1,664.096 > 

491,087 , 



4,081,175 

6, 166, 164 

3,968, m 

886^132 



Nomber 

of 

times 

invest- 
ment 
was 

turned. 



...j 47 i 6^129^984 115,103,642 

.1-1 1 



2.8 
2.4 
2.1 
L7 



2.4 



X3 
2.9 
14 
1.8 



2k8 



The turnover for aQ groups was 2.4 in 1918 and 2.5 in 1919. 
Turnovers increase4 in each CToup except in the first group (with 
sales over $1,000,000), in whidi they decreased from 2.8 in 1918 to 
2.3 in 1919. However, in this group the turnovers in 1918 were all 
larger than the average turnover for all eroups. The following table 
shows the variations of turnovers wiudn each group above and 
below the group averages: 

Tablb 62. — Analysii of retailers' tumovere of average merehandiee investment, 1918 

and 1919. 



Ntimber of companies ; 

Average turnover, 1918 percent. 

Range. — ^....do.., 

Number above average 

'Number below average 

Average turnover, 1919. . . . 

Range 

Number above average — 
Number below average 



percent. 
do... 
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SaetioiL 6. ftatatot profit of ret»il«n. t*^ ^ ' "C . 

Since retailers '^tnm" their inyestnien); rti merchandise seyeral 
timed annually/ it is eyident that their actual return on this inyest* 
ment is consiaerablj larger than that indicated by the rate of return 
on cost of merchandise sold. The following table shows the rate 
of profit on ayerage inyestment in merchandise: . \ ' 

Tablb aS.'^Avenge ratu ofproJU earned by retailers an average inveetnunt in merthan» 

dm, 1918 and 2919. 



Ofoupt. 


Oroap 


Nam- 

bwof 

com- 

pasiei. 


Rateofpradtbe- 


RAtAofprafltaltflr 




1018 1 mo 


1918 ' 1919 


Sftlet 1111918: 

Orwtl.000.009 ^ _ 

$500,(101 to tl,0004X» 


1 
2 

t 
4 


S 
10 
17 
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Profits before payment of interest on borrowed money showed a 
return of 28.2 per cent on ayerage inyestment in merchandise in 
1918 and an increase to 35.2 per cent in 1919. Net profits after 
payment of interest ayeraged 27.2 per cent of ayerage inyestment 
m merchandise in 1918 and 34.1 per cent in 1919. The only decrease 
in rates of profit in 1919 is shown for the first ^up (embracing the 
larsest companies). The rate of profit for this group, both I^ore 
and after interest payment, was larger than that of any other group 
in 1918 and smaller than that of any other, except the fourth, in 1919. 

Within each group the rates of net profit on ayerage inyestment 
in merchandise yaried widely aboye and below the group ayerages. 
These yahations are shown in the following tables: 

Tablx fA.^Anafy$i$ ofretuQerf^ raiee of profit an awerage' investment in Tnerckandiset. 

1918 and 1929. 
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The his^est mdiyidual rate of profit on merchaiidiia innrftmtat 
was 92.9 per cent shown bj a company in the second, group in 1919; , 
the lowest rate was a loss of 22.2 per cent by a company in tiha ' 
fourth ^up in 1919. The widest range of rates was mown bj^- 
compames in the fourth group in both years and the smallest rang^ 
by companies in the first group. The small ran^ of the first group 
may be attributed to the fact that this group mduded only three 
companies. i^ 

While some of the extreme rates of net profit indicated by the 
ranges suggest ezcessiye profit taking by individual companies, it ia 
only fair to point out a^ain that the method of arriving at the aver^' 1 
age investment in merchandise (upon which the rates are computed) J 
was not altogether satisfactory in that the average of the opening 
and closing inventories in each year has been taken as the averaged ! 
the inventories for the entire year. Tliis was necessary for the reason 
that more frequent inventories were not available, but it leaves open , 
a possibility that the average inventory used above may be con- ' 
siderably larger or smaller tlum the actual avera^ inventory. ^ 

For those companies which reported them, mcome and ezc(^H8 
profits taxes represented the following percentages of average in- 
vestment in merchandise: 
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Of course the real measure of the profits earned in any industry is 
neither the rate of return on average merchandise nor the percentage 
to cost of merchandise sold, but is the rate of return on total invest- 
ment in the business. It has not been possible in the present in- 
quiry to obtain data covering the total investment of all of the 46 
companies from which statements of sales, expenses, and profits 
were obtained. Such data have^ been obtained, however, from 18 
of the companies, and by comparing for these companies the rates of 
profit on av^age merchandise investment with the rates on total in- 
vestment in business it is possible to estimate what the return on 
total investment may have been for all of the 47 companies. The 
total investment as reported by the 18 companies includes net worth, 
consisting of capital stock and surplus, and borrowed capital, con- 
sisting olbonds and mortgages and current borrowings. !lm>m these 
have oeen deducted items m outside investment, ffood will, etc. In 
order that the total investment might be comparable with the Aver- 
age investment in merchandise, an average total investment was 
computed by taking an average of the total investment reported 
on tne opening and the closing days of the year. For the 18 com- 
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panieSj the average merchandise investment, the total investment 
in business, the net worth, and the rates of profit on each in 1918 
and 1919, are shown as follows: 

Tablb 65. — Metailera^ retiums on total investment and on net worth * as otmipared wUh 
their Tetwm$ on merchandiu investment, 1918 and 1919, 

[Based on returns of 18 companies.] 



1918 



A veraKo merchandise investment $2, 789,299 

Total investment 3,087,044 

Net worth (capital stock— surplus).. .« j 2,829,837 

Profit before Dayment of inter^t \ 872,364 

Protit after pa^.-inent of interest , , 847,068 

Rate of proilt on merchandise investment before pajTnent of interest . .per cent. . 31. 3 

Rate o f profit on merchandise investment after payment of interest do 30. 4 

Rare of profit on total investment, do 28.3 

Rate of profit on net worth do 29.9 



1919 



13,584,747 

3,892^830 

3,330.005 

1,287,650 

1,247.225 

319 

34.8 

33.1 

37.5 



I Protit before pajrment of interest on borrowed money is property applicable to total inyestmetnt; profit 
after payment of interest is appilcable to net worth. 

The total investment exceeded the average merchandise invest- 
ment both in 1918 and 1919, increasing 26.1 per cent, from $3,087,044 
in 1918 to 83,892,830 in 1919, while the average merchandise invest- 
ment increased 28.5 per cent from $2,789,299 in 1918 to $3,584,747 
in 1919. The greater increase shown in average merchandise in- 
vestment resulted in an increase in the percentage of merchandise 
investment to total investment from 90.4 per cent in 1918 to 92.1 per 
cent in 1919. Since total investment represented a larger sum than 
did average merchandise investment, the rates of profit on total in- 
vestment were smaller than those on merchandise investment. In 

1918 profits (before payment of interest) averaged 31.3 per cent of 
merchandise investment and 28.3 per cent of total investment, while 

1919 profits were 35.9 per cent of merchandise investment and 33.1 

f)er cent of total investment. The total net worth was slightly 
arger than the average merchandise investment in 1918 and slightly 
smaller than the latter in 1919. As a result the rate of return on net 
worth was smaller in 1918 and larger in 1919 than the rate on average 
merchandise investment. In 1918 profits (after payment of interest) 
were 30.4 per cent of merchandise investment and 29.9 per cent of 
net worth, while in 1919 profits were 34.8 per cent of merchandise 
investment and 37.5 per cent of net worth. 

If the ratio between total investment and merchandise invest- 
ment and between net worth and merchandise investment as shown 
for IS companies is taken as applicable to all of the 46 companies, 
then the average rates of return on total investment and on net 
worth would compare with the rates of return on merchandise in- 
vestment, for all companies, as follows: 
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In whatever form considered, therefore, retailers' profits were 
large both in 1918 and in 1919, and in the latter year increased both 
in money and in rate. <4\ 

Section 6. Stunmary. 

As has been pointed out in Chapter VI, an increase in the total 
cost of merchandise sold will result in a corresjiondin^ increase in 
dollar profits even if the same rate of profit is maintain^. Such an 
increase in dollar profits would be attributable either to an increase 
in cost prices per pair of shoes (necessitating a ereater working 
capital and, therefore, an increase in dollar profits in order to 
Tnaintain the same rate of return on investment) or to an increase 
in the number of pairs sold. In either case an increase in dollar 
profits could not be challenged if there were no increase in the rate 
of net profit on investment. For example, if a retailer nets 10 per 
cent profit on each pair of shoes sold andnis sales increase from 1,000 
pairs (costing $5,000) in one year to 2,000 pairs (costing $10,000) 
m the next year, his net profits in dollars will increase from $500 the 
first year to $1,000 the next year. This increase is due solely to 
-an increase in the nimiber of pairs of shoes sold. His rate of profit 
on investment will remain alK>ut the same because his investment 
has increased in nearly the same proportion as his profits. Or. 
again, if the cost price of shoes increases from $5 per pair to $10 ana 
he buys 1,000 pairs each year and takes the same rate of profit 
(10 per cent) eadi year, his cost of merchandise will be $5,000 in the 
first year and $10,000 in the second, and his net profits in dollars will 
be $500 and $1,000, respectively. Owing to tne increase in cost 
prices, he requires more working capital to maintain his stocks and 
must therefore net more doUar profits to have the same return on 
investment. His profit on investment, therefore, will be at 
about the same rate. But if the retailer sells the same niunber of 

{>airs each year and in the second jrear increases his profit per pair 
rom 10 per cent to 20 per cent, his dollar profits will be douoled 
just as in the first and second instances, but m this case the profits 
taken will be-challengjsable because they will have accrued from 
increased rates of pront per pair rather than from an increase in 
costs (investment) per pair or m number of pairs sold. 

The data in this and preceding sections show (1) that profits before 
payment of interest of the 46 retailers reporting to the Commission 
mcreased from $1,381,316 in 1918 to $2,112,530 m 1919; (2) that the 
rate of profit (before payment of interest) on cost of merchandise sold 
increas^ from 11.9 per cent in 1918 to 14.2 per cent in 1919; (3) that 
the increase in turnover from 2.4 in 1918 to 2.5 in 1919 was so slijght 
as to be more than offset by the increase in prices during this period, 
and for this reason may be taken as indicating a decrease rather than 
an increase in pairs of shoes sold annually; (4) that the averajg^ rate 
of profit (before pavment of interest) on average investment in mer- 
chimdise increased from 28.2 per cent in 1918 to 35.2 per cent in 1919; 
and (5) that the estimated average rate of return on total investment 
was about 25.5 per cent in 1918 and increased to about 32.4 per cent in 
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1919, while the estimated return on net worth was 26.8 per cent in 
1918 and increased to 36.6 per cent in 1919. 

Since the fairest estimate of earnings is in terms of the return on 
total capital employed, the rates of 25.5 per cent on total investment 
in 1918 and 32.4 per cent in 1919, as shown for the companies report- 
ing to the Commission, may be taken as the final measure of their 
profit. * 

It must be concluded, therefore, that the lar^e and increasing 
profits shown for shoe retailers were due not to the size of and increase 
m sales or investment but to large and increasing rates of profit. 
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Chapter Vm. 

(GENERAL CONDITIONS IN THE INDUSTRY. 

^ While the general conditions embraced in supply and demand are '. 

of principal importance in determining prices in any industry, there 

are usually other factors which require consideration. ^ 

• In this catejgory would come trade customs, methods of production 

an4 distribution, competftive conditions, styles, seasonal nature oi 

( business, and services rendered with sales. In the shoe and leather 

I industries the most important of these for the purposes of the present 

[ inquiry are buying ana seUing methods, shoe styles, and competitive 

conditions as affected by concentration of control of hide and leather 

production. 

Section 1. Buying and selling methods. 

Hides. — ^The disparity in price between country hides and packer 
hides in f aror of the latter has been mentioned (see p. 26) . This dis- 
parity, as well as the actual differences in quaUty to which it is 
attributed, can be explained in laree measure by the differences in 
methods of taking off and selling me two kinds of hides. Packer 
hides are taken off in large, wefi-organized slaughtering establish- 
ments by men skilled in the task; there is little or no scarring or cut- 
ting. Packer hides are sold almost exclusively from Chicago, although 
- they mav originate in other cities, from whence they are shipped to 
Chicago by branch packing houses. This makes Chicago the greatest 
market in the country f or nides in the raw, salted state. Hide quota- 
tions are made in that city every day, and all other markets base their 
operations upon the Chicago quotations. The larg^e packer usually 
seUs direct to the tanner, or tans the hide himself. Hide dealers as a 
rule can not get hides from the packers at any better price than the 
tanner, can, and consequently dealers do not nandle packer hides to 
any great extent. Packer nides are sold in very dbsely defined 
grades of weight and quality. Contrasted with this thorough organ- 
ization of the packer mde market is the loose and variegated i^anner 
of nlarketing country hides. As already stated, country hides 
include those taken off by farmers and small butchers. The farmer 
sells to a near-by merchant or to representatives of hide dealers who 
travel through the country collecting hides. The local butchers 
sometimes sell to independent hide detuers and sometimes to dealers 
who buy for others, oome farmers and butchers market their hides 
inmiediately after taking them off; others salt and cure them before 
selling. Country hides are collected in lots bv wholesale dealers, who 
sort and grade Uiem. It is customary for tne large dealer to pay a 
flat price for each lot rather than to ^ade the hides and pay a different 
price for different. grades. The price the dealer is willing to. pay 
when bu3ring in ungraded lots will depend upon his individual Judg- 
ment as to quality. 
132 
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It is apparent, then, that the marketing of countiy hides differs 
from that of packer hides in two principal respects* (1) Country 
hides often pass through two, three, or even four hands before they 
reach the tanner; and (2) country hides are sold in ungraded lots. 
The result of a multiplicity of middlemen is that, since each must take 
his profit on hides passing through hi^ hands, there results a wide 
difference between tne price paid to the farmer and the price paid by 
the tanner, a difference necessarily wider than that between the price 
paid to the packer and that paid by the tanner. Since the price of 
coimtr^ hides is lunited by that of packer hides, this burden of profit- 
taking in the passage of country hides from farmer to tanner results 
not in an increase in the price paid by tanners but in a decrease in the 
price received by farmers. The practice of selling in ungraded lots 
also operates against the country nides. One reason for me wasteful 
and inefficient manner in which coimtry hides are taken off is the 
knowledge of the farmer or butcher that the buyer is not likely to 
discriminate in price between l^ose hides thftt are carefully removed 
and cured and those that are not. The result of this unskillful 
handliog of hides is, on the one hand, an absolute waste of raw 
material, and, on the other hand, an increase in the percentage 
of inferior leather purchased, resulting in a waste of leather in cut- 
ting. Furthermore the system, resulting as it does in a marked dis- 
count on country hides, imjustly penalizes the many farmers and 
butchers who take hides off carefully and well. It would seem that 
the adoption of a system of buying on grade would result in a more 
equitable price to the original owner and in a decrease in the pre- 
vailing waste; *It would seem, furtlier, that a reduction in the num- 
ber of nandlings of hides by middlemen should be looked upon with 
favor provided competitive conditions were adequately maintained. 

Leather. — One of the reasons given for the high prices of leather 
and the rapid price fluctuations, m the period imder consideration, 
was speculation in leather by tanners and brokers in anticipation of 
foreign demand. In order to ascertain, if possible, the ae^ee to 
whicn the system of marketing leather forces or permits specmation, 
a number of questions relatii^ to bu3ring and selling methods were 
included in the schedules sent by the Commission to shoe manu- 
facturers. Tanners, as a rule, buy hides through brokers, ordering 
several carloads at a tim^, often as many as ten or twenty. Owing to 
thelength of time consumed in process from the rawhide to thefinished 
leather, tanners generally sell leathelr on a basis of replacement cost 
for the hide content. Some leather is sold ^' spot " and other leather is 
manufactured and delivered on orders taken in advance. Selling 

Practices vary widely; in some cases tanners maintain their own ware- 
ouses in the principal leather districts although their plants may be 
located some distance away; the leather is shipped to the warehouse 
and sold therefrom; other tanners sell entirely on a commission 
basis; while still others sell on consignment, through agencies, etc. 

Schedules were sent to 1,085 shoe manufacturers,^ but the returns 
were not in all cases properly made, and, therefore, the total number 
of replies varied wiUi each question. Shoe manufacturers were asked 
to state whether the price of leather when bought for future delivery 
was agreed upon at the time of placing the order. Of 611 replies, 
601 stated that the price was agreed upon at the time of placing the 
order. With only a single exception, all the manufacturers making 
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replies stated that they preferred to hare the price agreed upon at 
the time of plucing the oitier. While a great deal of leather is boudit 
for ftiUire aelivery a larger proportion is bought "spot/* i. e., Ibr 
immediate delivery. That more than 50 per cent of th^ leather 
purchases were "spot'' was. reported bjr 354 out of 486 manufac- 
turers replying to a question on this subject. A total of 351 manu- 
facturers out of 531 stated that they would prefer to buy all "spot"' 
leather. In reply to a question as to whether their plan of purchase 
ing had changea since 1917, 100 manufacturers replied that it had 
changed and 494 replied that it had not changed. 

While the practice of buying leather at "spot'' seems to be the 
most prevalent one and the one preferred by shoe manufacturers, it' 
is one which permits of and even necessitates a certain amount of 
speculation in hides and leather by the tanner. Selling as he does 
on a replacement basis he must guess at the future trend of raw 
^tock prices in determining the time and amount of his purchases* 
Xn^penods of rising prices there is a tendency to accumulate *more 
and more hides to be made into leather and sold at replacement cost. 
This aggravates the demand for hides and the increase in hide prices. 
At the same time there is likely to be a withholding of leather from 
the market in anticipation of better and better prices. In periods of 
declining prices there is a corresponding reluctance to purchase 
stocks of hides since the leather maae therefrom, if sold on a replace- 
ment basis, may bring less than cost. This may aggravate the slump 
in hide prices. At the same time there is a tenaency to throw leather 
stocks on tiie market at sacrifice prices and still further to demoralize 
the industry. It would seem that the sounder method of selling leather 
is for future delivery at a price agreed upon at time of placing the 
order. Sdlin^ on such a basis tanners can protect themselves against 
price fluctuations by naming such a price as will assure them an 
actual profit if they duj hides to cover at current quotations. This 
method of selling, if umvosally adopted^ would tend to eliminate the 
speculative hoaraing of stocm in a rising market and "dumping" 
of stocks in a falling market, and, in addition, to stabilize hide demand 
and leather supply in such a manner as to lessen the rapidity and 
extent of price nuctuations. Of course the tanner might anticipate 
a fall in hide prices and delay the purchase of hides necessary to 
cover the order for leather. Ii he did this he would be speculating, 
but it would not be forced on him as when he sells leather at "spot 
or for future delivery at a price to be agreed upon at time of delivery. 

The leather industry is perhaps more subject to extreme fluctua- 
tions than other industries because of the fact that hides, the raw 
material of the industry, are the by-product of another industry and 
the supply is not responsive to tiie demand for hides but to the demand 
for meat. Consequentiy an increase or decline in the demand for 
hides brings about increases or -declines in prices which are not 
checked (as in most otiier industries) by a resultant adjustment of 
production. 

From the following it would seem that the more nearly the tanner 
is able to know in ^vance the total leather demand over a given 
p^od the more regular will be the movement of hides and skins and 
the more even the course of prices. That most shoe manufacturers 
believe that ordering the season's requirements in advance would 
stabilize the market is indicated by the fact that 359 answered "yes'' 
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and 78 ''no" to such a question on the schedule sent them. Of 
course, a great number of manufacturers already order their season's 
reauirements in advance and at a price agreed upon at time of placing 
orders. Of 579 replying, 301 stated that they had been able to get 
a definite price named for their season's requirements, while 278 
stated they had not been able to do so. Of those who had been 
able to set a definite price^ 108 stat^'that they had always l>een 
able to ao so and 126 stated that they had been able to do so prior 
to the war. The opinion that the leather market had been an open, 
uncontrolled one was expressed by 468 manufacturers, while 93 were 
of the opinion that the market was controlled. A total of 435 manu- 
facturers stated that leather prices have been fair, while 137 declared 
they had not. None of the manufacturers had any unfair trade 
practices to report in answer to the (]iuestion on this subject. 

L^islation directed against conditions which give rise to or make 
possiDle speculation in hides and leather has recently been enacted 
in the Kreider law, which became operative in June, 1920. This law 
TOovides for a monthly census to be taken and published by the 
Director of the Census. The census includes (1; quantities and 
classes of hides and skins owned or stored by packers, abattoirs, 
butchers, tanners, jobbers, dealers, wholesalers,, importers, and 
exporters; (2) quantities and classes of hides and skins m process of 
tanning or manufacture; and (3) quantities and classes of leather 
owned or stored, and quantities and classes disposed of during the 
preceding month by tanners, jobbers, dealws, wholesalers, importers, 
exporters, and establishments cutting or consuming leathers. It is 
thought that this legislation will serve a double purpose, in that (1) 
if the actual stocks of hides and leather in existence at a given time 
are known, there will no longer be the tendency to speculate resulting 
from ignorance of available supply, and (2) unwarranted accumula- 
tions in the hands of individuals or of a class may be detected and 
steps taken to keep the movement unrestricted. 
'^ Shoes. — ^The conditions which lead to speculation in hides and 
leather do not apply to the selling of shoes. Whatever speculation 
in leather is done oy shoe manufacturers is done voluntarily and not 
because of purchasing methods. As a rule manufacturers make 
shoes only as orders are received from retailers or wholesalers and 
at a price agreed upon at the time of placing the order. The jobber, 
in addition to his normal function, usually handles any lots of shoes 
ordered by merchants but not taken from the manufacturers. 

In the foregoing chapter on retailers' costs and profits the wide 
differences in eross margins of profit taken by different retailers and 
on different ^oes are shown. These differ^u^es, which result in 
higher prices to one group of consumers than to another for the same 
shoes or for shoes of equal manufacturing costs, are due, in some 
instances, to excessive profit-taking by individual retailers, but in 
general they may be attnbuted to three factors: (1) The location and 
physical equipment of the stores and the resulting differences in 
rent and other overhead charges to be appUed against gross profits; 
(2) the varying services rendered the customer in the matter of sales- 
men, deliveries, credit, returns, etc, resulting in differences in store 
operating costs to be cnairged against gross profits; and (3) the necee- 
aity of ODtaining a larger margin on style shoes in order to offset 
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possible losses on stocks left on hand when the style changes. (1 
relation of style to prices is discussed in sec. 2 of this chapt^\n 
These conditions, with the exception perhaps of those relating toi 
style, prevail in other retail businesses as well as in the shoe business ' 
but the situation, a^avated as it is by the style feature, is probably^ 
more important in its effect on retail prices of shoes than on prices'^ 
of most other commodities. . 4 

There is no denying that the public to a yar3ring extent demands^ 
location, services, ana style from the shoe retailer and that these I 
elements are therefore Intimate factors in determinations of prices.! 
But it is urged that the pubUc is entitled in all cases to know hoir] 
much of the price asked dv the retailer represents actual value putJ 
into the shoe oy the manufacturer and how much represents char^ < 
against rent, services, style risks, etc. Of interest in this connection 
is the bill introduced in the United States Senate by Senator McNary ! 
of Oregon, in April, 1920. This bill, which is entitled "The Federal.: 
Shoe Branding Act," provides that all shoes, sUppers, boots,* and* 
sandals offered for sale must have the name of the manufacturer 
and his net selling price stamped on the sole, and the Federal Trade 
Commission is directed to make and enforce rules and r^ulations 
to carry out its provisions. ^ 

^ Opimon in the shoe industry is apparently unanimous in opposi- 
tion to this bill. The principal objection urged is that the public 
would misjudge both the size of. ana the variances in the gross mar- 

r represented by the difference between the price stamped on 
shoe and that asked by the retailer. This misunderstanding, 
it is contended, would be due to the fact that the public does not 
have in mind: (1) That gross profit is not net profit; (2) that on 
the sapie shoe different margins will be applied by different stores 
owing to differences in rents, services, and other expenses ; (3) 
that operating expenses of retailers are ereat^ for one trade than 
another; and (4) that within the same shoe store margins will be 
proportionately greater on one shoe than another, due to the fact 
that style shoes must be sold at a loss if still on hand at the end of 
the season, and must therefore be sold at greater margins during the 
season in order to offset this risk. 

A somewhat similar scheme of cost marking attempted in Great 
Britain by voluntary action of the trade has recently broken down. 
A committee report on this failure a^ed that cost marking would 
be of value to the public at a time of rising prices but that when prices 
were falling footwear stamped with prices arranged( before the decline 
would have to be sold in competition with boots and shoes that had 
fallen in price ; and, further, that it could easily happen that a retailer 
would be carrying old stocks stamped at the higher figure and new 
stock of the same quality stamped at the lower price. 

In support of the cost-marking scheme iTis uiged that the retail 
stores themselves could be coun^ on to educate the consumer in 
the reasons for their respective margins over cost. The result; 
therefore, would not necessarily be detrimental to those stores offer- 
ing location, services, st^es, and a store name in addition to shoe 
vfuue: there would always be buyers willing to par for style in shoes- 
or for the privUeee of purchasing at a fashionably or conveniently, 
located store or for the convemence of deliveries, credits, etc., and 
there would be no tax on other buyers for the benefit of this limited 
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class. Each element in the selling price — ^value, service, style, and 
location — ^would ''pay its own way/' it is claimed, and the public 
would in all cases Imow just what was being bought. There is a 
competition between buyer and seller, and a law of the kind pro- 
posed would, it is urged, merely make this competition fair by having 
all the cards l^d on the table, to the end that in arriving at a price 
the buyer and seller might have equal knowledge of all uie circum- 
stances. *- 

Section 2. Inflaence of style on prices. 

While the development of style in shoes is in response to a legiti- 
mate public demand, and has undoubtedly contributed much to the 
excellence of the American shoe to-day by making shoe manufacture 
an art as well as an industry, there are features incidental to the sale 
of style shoes which impose burdens upon buyer and seller alike. 

Although style is an mtangible thing, difficult to ddSne, its varia- 
tions in uie shoe industry are simply variations in (1) the color or 
finish of the leather or other material used, (2) the shape or design 
or dimensions of the cuttings and lasts, and (3) the materials used 
in the shoe. The origin of any particular style is in most cases trace- 
able to a number of cBfferent innuences. Probably few, if any, styles 
are arbitrarily ''legislated" into vogue by manufacturers or distri- 
butors; the trade's decisions as to ii^t styles should be manufac- 
tured are predicated upon a conviction that public taste is develop- 
ing or reacting toward such styles.^ There are in the trade well 
recognized cycles of style which return discarded fashions to favor 
after a certain period of time. Generally it may be said that the 
demand that there be new styles comes from the public, while the 
determinations as to what these styles shall be come from the shoe 
manufacturer and are subjected to the indorsement or veto of the 
public. There are instances, however, in which attempts have been 
made either to augment the number of new styles as a means of 
stimulating trade or to introduce a particular style for which there 
is no basis in popular taste but which would increase the business of 
manufacturers ol certain kinds of shoes o^ shoe materials. Evidences 
of propaganda of this sort are discussed later in this section. 

Styles m shoes add a burden of additional cost beginning with the 
manufacturer and accumulating with each process until the con- 
sumer is reached. From the manufacturer's point of view there is 
an added cost for matmals, labor, and overhead in the making of a 
''style'-' shoe. When a certain leather comes into vogue, a big 
demand for this leather is created and invariably an increased price 
results.. In the cutting of the leather for style shoes there is another 
additional expense, as this mnst be done by hand instead of by dies 
(as in the case of staple shoes) and there is always a waste of leather. 
It is estimated by some authorities that 10 per cent more leather is 
required to cut a. stryle shoe than a staple woe. Also because the 
work is done by hand, the labor cost is almost doubled by the demands 
of style. Nearly all the other items entering into the manufacture 
of a shoe — Places, trimmings, factory overheaid, and manufactiurers' 
selliiig cost — ^are increased by the* style demand. r 

When the style shoe reaches the retailer there are further increases 
in cost. Because of the uncertainty as to the length of time liie 
style may continue or as to its popularity while in vogue, the retailer 
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must add to his selling price enough to protect him agayist losses re* 
suiting from stocks left on hand when the style changes or if the style 
proves unpopulckr. And in addition, to charging more for the style 
shoe/ in order to coyer this risk, he will often add something to his 
price for staple shoes in order to. balance against loss on his style 
shoes, thus taxing the purchaser of ordinary shoes for the benefit of 
the style shoe purchaser. In addition, because of the multiplicity 
of styles, the manufacturer or retailer who handles style shoes must ' 
make or stock a great many more pairs of shoes dian if he handled 
staple lines. This means & greater working capital must be put into 
the business. Of course, the retailer of fancy shoes benefits from 
multiplicity of styles and changes of styles in Uiat his fashionable 
customers purchase more shoes at a time and make purchases more 
freauently. The fashion buyer is made to feel that a different pair 
of shoes is necessary for each gown she wears and that her whole shoe 
equipment must be renewed with eadi change of style. 

While styles in fancy shoes may change two or three times a year^ 
the changes in ^les of staple shoes occur yery rarely. It might be 
uTjTOd that since fancy shoes are purchased by people who can afford 
to Duy and are willing to be extravagant, there is no hardship upon 
those who do not buy fancy shoes. But the well-to-do are not the 
only purchasers of fancy shces. Moreover, as has already been 
pointed out, the marein on the staple shoe is increased to cover 
the risk of losses on fancy shoes, with the result that the general 
public is taxed to the benefit of fashion buyers. 

In spite of the .f oregping, there is opinion that styles are beneficial 
in that they are a tonic to the shoe trade and that they interest the 
public and Drinjg customers to the store. It is urged, also, that they 
are the expression of a genuine demand, as genuine as that for crea- 
tions in hats and gowns; tib^t thej afford tne purchaser an oppor- 
tunity for expression of mdividuahty and taste. Further, it is said 
thikt the competition among shoe manufacturers to produce effe^cts 
which will take best with the public results in^ constanUy improving 
product and has made tiie American shoe the best in the world to-day. 

There are special conditions involved in each of the elements of 
stjde which deserve consideration. 

1. At^ regards colors. — ^From statements made to agents of the Com- 
mission by representauive tanners it would seem that the manufac- 
ture of leather in a number of different colors does not increase 
tanning costs to any considerable extent. All leather must be col- 
ored, and although the coloring process is an addition to cost, it is 
not appreciably more expensive to make three colors than to make 
one. in February, 1920, black cdfskin leather was quoted in trade 
papers at $1 to $1.50 a sauare foot, with colors brindng only 5 to 
10 cents hi^er. The buraen of color rests not upon tiie tanner but 
upon tiie shoe manufacturer, who must make shoes in different col- 
ors, and upon the retidler, who must sell them, and principally and 
finally upon Uie public; which must buy them. 

2. As regards materials. — Styles which emphasize one class or grade 
of leather create so larse a demand for that leather as to force very 
high prices and probable speculation, at the same time resultii^ in 
neglect of other leathers and conseauent losses ^^lich must be made 
up in tiie sale of the styUsh leatner. On the other hand, styles 
-miich call for a diversity of materiak create a competition between 
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different materials which tends to keep prices down. It would seem, 
therefore, that if styles were expressed m diversity of materials and. 
if variations in style were always expressed in variations in materials 
tised, the result would be a beneficial one to the trade and the public. 
There are some styles, though, which from their nature make neces» ' 
sary the use of certain materials to the exclusion .of others. For 
example, in the extremely high shoes for women lately in vojgue the 

^nly leatiier that could be satisfactorily used was kid, as other leathers 
tend to wrinkle and spoil the appearance of the shoe. The mounting 
prices of kid leather during 1919 may be attributed in part to this 
style demand. Another result of this particular style is that button 
shoes were lai^ely eliminated because on very high shoes they can not 
be as easily adjusted as can laces to var3ring ankle sizes and shapes. In 
addition to the foregoing objections ursed against high shoes, it is esti-. 
mated by one manufacturer that a dcnlar is added to the cost of the 
shoe for each inch added to the height. Five or six years aj^ the 
average height of women's shoes was not more than 6 or 7 mches, 
while since 1917 it has probabl;^ avera^^ 8 to 9 inches. This in- 
crease in height has been coincident with the increasing brevity of 
skirts and it is a seriously regarded trade fact that mucn of the in- 
creased emphasis on style in shoes in the past few years may 
be attributed to shorter skirts which have made the shoes more 
conspicuous. / 

3. As regards shapes of "shoes. — ^For the smallest variations in ' 
shape there must be separate lasts manufactured. Even with 
only a few shapes, a great number of lasts are required * because 
there must be a last for each size, and the production of a variety of 
sizes is absolutely necessary. There is also useless waste in the varia- 
tions in the cut of shoes. Shoe uppers are cut to. pattern and the 
slightest variation in cut requires a separate pattern. Diversity of 
lasts and patterns, therefore, is an added cost burden to the shoe 
manufacturer. 

The economic evils of multiplicity of styles were recoenized during 
the war in the efforts to conserve material, labor, ana other costs. 
In June, 1918, a set of style restrictions was announced by the Hide 
and Leather Control Board of the War -Industries Board. These re- 
strictions were made to apply to all samples made for the spring 
season of 1919 and to all shoes cut for manufacture on or after Oc- 
tober 1, 1918. The height of women's shoes was limited to 8 inches; 
colors were restricted to black, white, and two shades of tan; no new 
lasts were to be purchased, introduced, or used in the next six months. 
In addition there were regulations in r^ard to linings, shoe tips,, 
cartons, etc. It is claimea by members of the industry that a great 
majority of the restrictions and eliminations put in force during the 
war have been retained since l^e war by voluntary act of the several 
associations into which the industry is organized. At the first meet- 
ing of the Allied Council of the American Shoe and Jjeather Indus- 
tnes and Trades on June 5, 1919, a report by the joint style com- 

. mittee, consisting of manufacturers and retailers, was accepted. 
This report, whicn defined the style trend for the spring of 1920, was 
conservative in tone, permitting some extensions of colors and ma- 
terials, but discouragm^ in general the introduction of new lasts. 
Subsequent reports of Uiis joint style committee (which seems to 
have the adherence of the trade) were made on October 22, 1919, 
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and December 3, 1919. Each of these mdicated a tendency agaij 
any extreme changes of style. In particular, the introduction of i 
high-heeled, short-vamped French last was opposed on the | 
that any radical change "might spell increased stocks and 
costs." 

It would seem that with the high prices and large volume of sa 
during 1919 there was little or no mcentive to ** tonic" the tra 
with new styles, and that manufacturers and retailers were 
inclined to ''kill the goose that laid the golden egg" by any st^ 
experiments which would force costs and prices up at the expei 
_ of volume of sales. J While it is not possible to estimate the numb 
of styles In vogue in 1919, as compared with earlier years, an ind 
cation of the trend may be had from a statement of the number i 
colors or shades of leather purchased annually by manufacti] 
in recent years. In reply to a question on the schedule sent 
shoe maniSacturers, one manufacturer of men's and women's 
grade shoes, whose annual production in 1919 was over 4,000,C 
pairs, reported purchases of the following numbers of colors 
shades of the prmcipal leathers in the period 1914 to 1919: 



Kind of leather. 



CaU.. 
Cattle 
Kid... 



1911 


1913 \ 


1916 


1917 


1918 


19U,- 


2S ' 


30 ' 


i 

30 1 


23s 


17 


'1% 


H ; 


12 


18 1 


18 


. 18 


6 1 


15 : 


sl 


22 


14 


. 1 


lo 

t 


16 


"i 


19 

• 


19 


<? 



A manufacturer of women's high-grade shoes, with annual pr<H| 
duction of over 2,500,000 pairs in 1919, reported as follows on hisj 
principal leathers : 



Kind ofleatlier. 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


191S 1 


1919 .^; 


CaU. 










12 
18 

1 


1 

1 


1- 


KM 








12 


1» 










J-- 



A manufacturer of a medium grade shoe for men, women, children^ 
and infants, with annual production in 1919 over 15,000,000 pairs, 
reported as follows for his principal leathers: 



Kind ofleather. 


1914 


1915 ' 

t 


1916 ' 

1 


1917 


1918 


1919 ; 


Calf 


3 

3 
4 
6 
3 


3 : 

li 
'1 


si 

ii 

61 




5 

5 
5 
6 
7 




Kip 

Cattle (dress shoe) ...,., 




Cattle (work shoe) 




Kid. 









These reports are sufficient to indicate that the number of colors 
in use in 1918 and 1919 was probably smaller than in 1917, and that 
in 1919, when the war restrictions were lifted, there was little, if 
aijv, increase in the number used. 

Style propaganda. — From the foregoing it is apparent that styles 
as expressed in variations of color, material, or lasts for which they 
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call, may directly affect the interests of indiyiduals or groups within 
the trade or even the interests of the -whole trade. As a consMuence 
it is. natural to find occasional efforts from within the trade in oehalf 
of certain specific styles or modifications of style. 6ome of these 
efforts are on their face detrimental to the public interest, while 
others are either of no consequence or are actually of benefit to the 
buying public. Several instances of ''style canipaigns" have come 
to the notice of the Commission in the course of the present inquiry. 
A. brief r6sum6 of these will suffice to show how important a factor 
style may be in the manufacture, sale, and consumption of shoes. 

(1) A campai^ in favor of a return to vogue of button shoes was 
launched early m 1919 by a lai^e button manufacturing company. 
The campaign was conducted principally throujgh the medium of 
paid advertisements in a prominent trade ma^tzine whose principal 
clientele is amon^ shoe retailers. The name (h the button company 
did not appear m the advertisements, which purported to be an- 
nouncements that button shoes were returning to voeue. These 
announcements were identifiable as advertisements only by the word 
^' ad'' at the bottom of each page. The campaign was not a success 
and the advertising was finaU^r rejected on the ground (it is alleged 
by the editors) that the magazine did not desire to lend itself to the 
interests of any one group in the industry. Button shoes did not 
return to vogue to any lai^e extent, and in the fall of 1919 the cam- 
paign was ta^en up by a manufacturer of button machinery affiliated 
witli the United Shoe Machinery Co. and its subsidiary last manufac- 
turing and shoe manufacturing companies. This time publicity was 
sought, not so much in favor of button shoes as agamst the prevalent 
style of very high shoes for women. As already pointed out, buttons 
are not practicable on high shoes because of the difficulty of making 
ankle fits; therefore, the relation of a campaign against high shoes 
to one in favor of button shoes is apparent. 

(2) At the same time a campaign to maintain the style of high 
sh9iB3 for women was being carried on by a prominent company 
manufacturing kid leather, which (it will be recalled) is the onlv 
leather that can be satisfactorily^ used in the uppers of very hi^h 
shoes. This company, in addition to extensively advertismg m 
trade and fashion papers, addressed letters on the subject to a ereat 
many shoe manufacturers. The trade journal mentioned above, v 
in the same issue in which it carried four pages of the company's 
advertising, published an interview with the president of the com- 
pany, headea " High skirts meim high shoes. ' Such a campaign, 
if succ^sful, would have continued to force prices of kid leather 
higher to the neglect of other leathers, and was distinctly inimical to 
the public interest. 

(3) Coincident with the effort to continue high shoes in vogue 
the samie company, with the cooperation of other companies, was 
conducting a propaganda in favor of multiplicity of colors in women's 
styles. I^e companies waging this campaign were all engaged in 
the manufacture of leathers in colors. The object was to make it 
an essential of style that colors in shoes, hosiery, skirts, gloves, and 
hats should harmonize not only for ultra stylish dressers out for the 
general public. To this end the company advertised extensively 
throughcmt 1918, 1919, and 1920. A typical advertisement in one 
periomcal asserted, ''Of course. Madam wants the boots to match the- 
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costume. Shoes of * * "*" kid are made in the widest variety^ 
of harmonizing colors. V The advertisement included drawings, 
which showed skirts and gowns of various colors with shoes in corre- 
sponding colors. In addition to advertisements in trade papers, 
national magazines for women, theater programs, etc., there were 
nimierous displays in daily newspapers throu^out the country. 

The for^omg are examples oi jpropaganda in favor of special 
interests in the trade. In addition, campaigns have been conducted 
by or on behalf of the whole shoe industiy in regard to certain styles, 
or stjle policies. The general opposition of the trade to the intro* 
duction of the short French vamp shoe for women, for which there- 
was a certain public deiaand, has been mentioned. The shoe trade 
papers and the allied council alike were opposed to this innovation, 
prmcipall;^, it would seem, because the demand for it came at a time 
of hign prices and large sales, and there was a conviction that in the 
midst ot so prosperous a trade it was wise to let well enoug[h alone 
and make as few changes as possible in stvle. . In the sprm^ and 
summer of 1920, however, when the rapid cTecline in prices of nides 
and leather occurred and the public had been induced to purchase 
extensive stocks of shoes through the medium of ''clearance sales," 
an opposite policy was deemed necc^ary by at least some elements 
in the industry. A campaign was maugurated by a trade journal 
in favor of a multiplicity of stvles and style changes in order to force 
renewed purchasing by the public. In an editorial on Jime 26, 1920, 
in reference to recent clearance sales by retailers, this jomnal 
declared: 

The development of a change in style offers the only possible solution of how to- 
create a vigorous season of shoe selling, for it is obvious that by September 1 die- 
American public will be filled up with low footwear. A strong indication developed- 
this week in the acceptance by certain big shoe buvers in the iMXge cities of 10-inch 
boots, selected in a range of five colors, with some of them in combination. 

Good merchandising practice dictates a change in style when there is a surfeit of any 
one type of shoe. Take a tip from the apparel trader. If shirt waists one season are- 
sfiiort-sleeved, the next they wiU be made long, but it would not be good style judgment 
from a dollar viewpoint to reverse the process, because scissors and thretui would do* 
the trick. The diange is made next to a regular waste line and from that to an apron 
effect with the same style decision preventing the use of scissors and thread in the 
making of a new style. * * * 

The thought in stvle building is to "hit 'em where they aint/' and boots will do the 
trick as the first aid to better merchandising next faXL,' There is always a place for 
low cuts the year around, so there will always be activity in some of your present 
stock held for fall sale. In variety of stvle is the opportunity for more pairs this &J1 — 
so make the change operative in early ^ptember. 

On July 17, 1920, the same journal appeared with pictures of 
well-known motion play actresses wearing various new style boots. 
The article including these pictures contained the following statement: 

Good business principles make imperative a revision of footwear styles. The women 
of t^e country must be shown something new to interest them this fail. The oldest 
principle of intelligent merchandising is to change stvle when there is an abundance 
of any one type of Kwtwear in the possession of the puSlic. 

In its issue of September 23, 1920, another important paper in the 
trade declared editorially: 

* * * Attractive shoe samples are being shown on the road, women are weaiing^ 
skirts shorter than ever, and nothing can stop shoes from contmuing to be a style 
consideration of the first importance. Psychology has a great deal to do with buying 
and sellinff . People declare they will never buy such an article or pay such a price 
and stiai^tway proceed to stiiltify themselves. * * * 
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These editorial expressions were in keeping with a change in policy 
of the joint style committee of the allied council, which met in June, 
1920, to forecast styles for the spring of 1921. The report of the 
committee states: 

The origiDAl conception of this style committee ma to aid conservation and effect 
the utmost simplicity and economy in the manulacture and distribution of dioes. 
The shortage of material, which necessitated this, is now ended and we should plan 
to extend our styiea and material to embrace such a variety as will act as a stimulant 
to demand and corer the widest field of raw materials. 

All elements in the industry seem to have agreed that in multi- 
plicity of new styles or in change of style lay md only possible hope 
of brmging the public back into the market. In Jufy the same kid- 
manufacturing company which* had launched a propaganda in 1919 
and the spring of 1920 in favor of high shoes ana multiplicity of^ 
colors, began a new advertising campaign to emphasize again the 
color harmony idea in dress. In adoition to full page displays in 
every edition of two leading trade journals, advertismg was eiven to 
fashion publications and national magazines on a large scfue. On 
July 22, 1920, one of these advertisements declared: 

We want every style store in the United States to know that our concern is squarely* 
back of the color harmony idea and that we will cooperate to the Umit to help any 
store put the idea across in a big way. Shoe manufacturers are with us. Style duok 
lications will eet in line. Costume makers insist on it. Color harmony is me domi- 
nant sdling idea for 1921. 

At the same time another large kid manufacturing company began 
an extensive campaign of advertising, much of wmch was devoted 
to development of the idea that oxfords and woolen hosiery would 
not be worn in the winter of 1919-20 but that the style was swinging 
to the other extreme and would call for boots with a very high top. 
In one trade journal's issue of September 18, 1920, this company a 
page advertisement was devoted to quotations from various maga- 
zines and newspapers to the effect that the new style boots would 
be 10 inches high. In an issue of another trade journal on Sep- 
tember 23, 1920, the company advertised a statement of ''a promi- 
nent manufacturer" as follows: 

It is his belief that new styles and colon will have to be introduced in order to- 
stimulate buying, thereby countoacting the e£fects <^ the numerous sales held in 
cities throughout the country, during which it is assumed that the customer, antici-^ 
patxng future needs, purchased extra pairs. The conclusion is that the introduction 
of hi^ boots, lor example, in colored kid, will tend toward making the bargain, 
buyer feel that the mochandise bought at these sales is not the latest stjrle, and, will 
necessitate the purchase of the new thing. , 

The foregoing illustrations indicate the widespread determination, 
of the shoe trade in the summer of 1920 to restore vitality to sides 
by emphasis oh style. Some features of this ^ort promised a 
benefit to the public interest, but the principal motive oehind the- 
whole movement had an opposite tenaency. The allied coimcil'a 
pronouncement in favor of a diversity of materials was undoubtedly 
an effort to bring a wider ran^ of materials into use and relieve the^ 
demand for certain materids (such as kid and calf leather), 
prices of which had been forced up. This was an end beneficial 
poth to the trade and the public. But the propaganda of the trade- 
p^>erB in favor of a change in style as a means of forcing the public 
to bay; the campaign waged by certain tanners in- favor of high 
shoes for women in order that kid leather might remain in vogue;. 
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and the campaign -waged by the same tanners to establish the idea 
of color harmony in dress, in order that the fashionable public might 
be forced to buy more shoes, were all directly at variance with the 
public interest. In effect, the trade proposed that the shoes which' 
it had forced on the public by clearance sales and bargains ^houl(i 
be declared "out of date" in order that fall shoes at much higher ? 
prices should be purchased before others were worn out. ,'^* 

There are so many and such delicate economic balances involved v 
in the question of style that to regulate it in any way without the '•■ 

' probability of misstep would be impossible.- From what has been 
said, however, it ^ould seem that since there must always be a style 
element in the shoe business, it should^ be expressed more in diversity' 
and vvariations of materials used than in multiplicity of pattems^^ 

^lasts, or colors, and that such styles as create excessive demand for' 
any one material should be discouraged. This is a policy which in 
the last analysis can only be brought about by the trade itself throuc^h* 
its several organizations. It is a policy, however, which woiud. 
undoubtedlv help the retailer and the manufacturer of shoes as well 
as the purcnaser. 

Section 8. Competitiye conditions. 

Integration and concentration of control in the hide and leather' 
industries exist to an important degree. In the present inquiry no 
effort has been made to ascertain the extent, if any, to which con- 
ditions of competition and movements of prices have been affected 
by the predominance of the five large meat-packing companies in'^; 
the hide industry, and of four of these companies, together with the _ 
Central Leather Co. and the American Hide & Leather Co., in the ^j 
leather industry. The size of these companies, however, and the * 
control of competition and prices . which they are in a position to' 
exercise are discussed briefiy in this section. |^ 

HiDBS. — ^The most notal>le and extensive concentration within' 
either the hide or the leather industries is that of the five larce meat 
packers in the business of wholesale slaughtering of cattle and taking 
off of hides. These packers, who are known as the '*Big Five, 
are Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Morris & Co., Wilson & Co., and 
Cudahy & Co. About 75 per cent of all the cattle, calves, and sheep 



M 




able, data gathered by the united States Department of Amculture 
and supplemented with ad^tional information procured by the 
Commission show that from -fiCCperc^^'^-to^.Q per cent of total raw 
stocks of hides and skins in the hands of packers on the last day df 
each month from December, 191S, to March, J.920, were held by the 
"Big Five." - ^. 1 

The bulk of the best hides are taken o"ff by those slaughtering ! 
establishments that are engaged in interstate business. They handle 
the larger and finer cattle and consequently have the better grades of 
hides. The preponderance of the big packers in interstate slaughter 
means that they have practical control of the grades of domestic 
hides that are m the highest demand and that produce the best 
classes of leathw. Thev nave a large proportion of the hides from 
which the heavier leatners, such as sole and harness, are made. 
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When it is considered that in addition to the foregoing the big 
>ackers have been extensively engaged in the tanning business^ the 
arge degree of control they exercise over the domestic nide market is 
apparent. 

Although quantities of cattle hides are imported from South 
America, the competition of these does not materially affect the big 
packers control, because a large proportion of the South American 
lides are owned by the five packers themselves. This is especially 
true of the heavier grades of hides. ^^ 

Hides from which the lighter leathers are made are not controlled 
by the packers to the same extent. There is some competition 
between country hides and the light cowhides and calfskins of the 
packers. . 

-.Uthough the five packers do not control the country hide market 
to any large extent, the prices of country hides follow the price 
movement of packer hides. As stated in the Commission's ** Report 
on Shoe and Leather Industries," submitted August 21, 1919, in 
some sections of the country, notably in New England, Pennsylvania, 
and the Southwestern States, the coxmtry hide business is dominated 
either by the Central Leather Co. or by subsidiaries of the "Big 
Five." One of the most important sources of country hides is the 
territory embracing the States of Texas^ Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas. In this territory the country hide business is largely in 
the hands of John Finnigan & Co., a subsidiary of the Central Leather 
Co. The headauarters of John Finnigan & Co. is at Houston, Tex., 
and there are branches located at various points throughout the 
teiritory. The Central Leather Co. also handles hides in Pennsylvania 
through another subsidiary, the Keystone Hide Co. In New York 
and New England large quantities of country hides are handled by 
rendering companies controUed by the large meat packers. These 
companies are especially active in the purchase ot calfskins from 
small butchers. 

Leather. — While there is some integration of the hide and leather 
industries through the business in country hides done bv subsid- 
iaries of the Central Leather Co., as shown above, a mucn greater 
degree of integration has been effected through the extensive tanning 
and leather interests of the large packers, ana more especially those of 
Swift & Co. and Armour & Co. 

The first form of packer extension into the leather industry was the 
canning contract system under which tanners receive and tan hides 
>elongmg to the packers with the understanding that the tanner will 
sell the leather made from these hides in his own name for account of 
the packer. Under this system the packer is enabled to determine 
the conditions of sale of leather made from his hides and to enjoy 
I profit therefrom without appearing on the market as in the leather 
business. While a great deal of leather is still tanned and sold on 
contract for account of packers, the packers have also acq^uired a 
lumber of tanneries outright, so that their hides might be m large 
neasure tanned and sold bv their own subsidiaries. Only four of the 
* Big Five " are known to &ave been engaged in the leather business, 
^idahy & Co. have not, so far as is known, any leather companies 
lor any tanning contracts. Of the four, the principal activities in 
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the leather industry have been conducted by Swift & Co. and Armour 
& Co. The following table shows the tanneries and selling companies 
organized or acquired by the four big packers: 

Tablb 66. — Li$t 0/ leather eompaniet organiud or acquired by the four big paeken. 




Parent company and subsidiary or affiliated 
concern. 



Swift & Co.: 

AjhlAnd Leathar Co 

A. C. LawTQoca Leathar Co 

National Leather ACanotectiiilDg Co. 

St. Paul Tannery 

National Leather Co. 



Winchester Tannery. . . 
nCo.. 



National Calfskin C 

St. Joseph Tanning Co.*. 

Rossman Tanning Extract Co.«. . 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co 

Annoor A. Co.: 

Eastern Leather Co 

Badger State Tanning Co 

Cappon & Bertadi Leather Co... 

Bmpire Tanning Co 

J. K. Mosser Co. 

Do 

Svlya Tanning Co ^ 

Empire Tanning Co 

MoRisdcCo.: 

_ W. F. MosserCo '... 

I & Co. (Inc.): 

Phoenix teather Co 



Location. 



Ashland. Ky...' 

Boston, Mass 

Niles, Mich 

St. Paul. Minn 

Boston. Mass 

Winchester, N. H 

BostOD, Mass 

St. Joseph. Mo 

Rossman.N. C 

Chicago, ni 



Boston, Mass 

Sheboygan. Wis... 
HoUand. Midi.... 

Clean, N.Y 

Pennjvlvama 

Wrat Virginia 

Delaware... 

Big Run, Pa 



Boston, Mass.... 
Pittsbun^ Pa.. 



Date. 



1902 
1900 
1906 
1900 

1910 
1911 
1911 
1911 

1905 
1908 
1909 
1913 
1914-1910 

1917 
1908 



Kind of bosinsa^ f 



Tannings 

Do/ 

Do. 

Do. 
Leather selling. 
Tanninf. 

Do. 

Do. 
Tanning eztracta. 



Do. 

Tanning. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 



» Prior to July. 1907. 

* Prior to October, 1907. 

• One-half interest. 
« 17 per cent. 

* Three tanneries agguired in 1914 and three in 1910. 

• Acquired with J. K. ^oeser, Peansyivania corporatiga. 



r-r 



In addition to the concentration within the leather industry . 
represented by the interests of the four big packers there are two> . 
independent tauners — ^the Central Leather Co. and the American 
Hide & Leather Co. — ^whose output of certain kinds of leather is- 
notable. Data compiled by the Commission and presented in detail 
in Chapter III (see p. 50) show that of the total of each kind of leather 
produced in 1919, tne '^ Big Packer'' production ancf production of the- i 
two large independents represented the following percentages*^ ' - '^ 



--.>2 



mnd of leather. 



Shoe leatherK 

Sole pounds.. 

Calf and Up feet. 

Side upper do... 

Sheep and lamb do... 



Totals 



/bet 

'ipounds. 



Total other leather. 



Total all leather., 



'VpoundsII 



TotaL 



PtremL 
100 
100 
100 
100 



100 
100 



"Big 
Packer" 
prodoo- 



Pfodiio> 

tionoT 

Jwolarss 

lodepeDd- 



Peremd, 
20.1 
4.8 
9.4 
00.0 



7.1 

saLO 



PwcML 
318 
7.0 
ULO* 



au9- 

ILT 



100 
100 



7.1 
00.7 



100 
100 



7.1 
20.9 



&0 

]a7 



29. 0' 



> In arriving at the leather production of the four big packers, the leather tanned for their aeeount under 
ceotract with independent tanners was indnded as packer production. 
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The two packers whose leather interests have been greatest — 
Swift & Co. and Annour & Co — have recently segregated these 
interests through organization of separate companies to take over 
their subsidiary leather companies. The National Leather Co. was 
incorporated on Aueiist 15, 1919, to take over the tanning and leather 
business of Swift & Co. Under this reorganization tlxe National 
Leather Co. owns tiie entire capital stock of the A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Co. (of Boston) ; Nationiu Calfslrin Co.; Winchester Tannery 
Co.; St. Paul Tannery; Ashland Leather Co. {q{ Maine); and the 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. (of Illinois, a selling company). In 
addition the company owns portions of the capital stock of England, 
Walton & Co. (Inc.) ; Ashland Leather Co. (of Kentucky) ; and the 
St. Joseph Tanning Co. The authorized and outstanoing capital 
stock of the company is $30,000,000. In a similar manner the 
tanning and leather interests of Armour & Co. have been segregated. 

The Armour Leather Co. was organized in February 6, 1020, to 
take over the following companies and assets of Armour & Co. : 

(a) The entire capital stock of the Badger State Tanning Co. 
(Uter destroyed by fire); Cappon & Bertsch Leather Co.; Empire 
Tanning Co.; J. K. Mosser Co. (of Pennsylvania) ; J. K. Mosser Co. (of 
West '^i^inia) , and the Sylva Tanning Co. (of Delaware) . 

(0 A cut-sole factory and sales store at Boston; and sales stores 
at New York and Chicago. 

(c) A majority interest (69.2 per cent) in the capital stock of the 
Eastern Leather Co., which owns Winslow Bros. & Smith Co. (tan- 
ners), and all of the capital stock of Winslow & Co., wool mer- 
chandisers. 

The new company has an authorized capital stock of $15,000,000 
common, $25,000,000 8 per cent cumulative preferred and 100,000 
shares of " Founders " stock. The " Founders " stock has no par value 
and is all owned by Armour & Co., who paid $5 a share for it. There 
are outstanding $15,000,000 common stock, $10,000,000 preferred 
stock, and 100,000 shares of ''Founders'' stock. 

In addition, a third packer, Wilson & Co., has organized a sepa- 
rate company to handle whatever hides it may wish to tan for itself. 
This company, which was incorporated March 20, 1920, in Delaware, 
under the name Phoenix Leather Co., acquired Wilson & Co/s inter- 
est in the Phoenix Tannery at Pittsburgh, Pa., and in addition, 
acquired Conrad Bros, tannery at Milwaukee. The two tanneries 
have a daily capacity of 500 hides. The new company is controlled 
by Wilson & Co. tlirough stock ownership. It has an authorized 
capital stock of 30,000 shares of common stock (of no par value) and 
$5,000,000 of 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock. There is out- 
standing common stock to the number of 10,000 shares and preferred 
Btock to the value of $175,000. 

Shobs. — In the shoe industry in 1919 there were twelve companies 
hose production exceeded 3,000,000 pairs. The combined output 
f these compames was 82,326,479 pairs, or about 25 per cent of the 

tal output indicated in the Census of 1919. The largest of the 
reive companies produced 20,790,492 pairs, or about 6 per cent of 
'he total output. 

Recent mergers involving three of tj^e twelve companies have 
inked important shoe and tanning interests. In May, 1921, a con- 
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solidation of the International Shoe Co., of St. Louis, with Eistler, 
Lesh & Co., one of the largest tanners of sole leather and beltinjg butts, 
was announced. The shoe production of the International Shoe Co., 
in 1919 was about 17,000.000 pairs, while the leather production of 
Eistler, Lesh & Co. was al>out 10,500,000 pounds of oak sole. The 
shoe company has operated its own upper leather tannery for a num- 
ber of years and with the accession of the sole leather company will 
be in a position to produce both the sole and upper leather from which 
its shoes are made. Following this announcement came the report 
of a merger of the International Shoe Co. with the W. H. McElwaiii 
Co. of Boston, another of the lai^est manufacturers. The combined 
shoe production of these two firms in 1919 was 23,743,333 pairs, or 
about 7.3 per cent of the total shoe production indicated in the 
census of 1919. The combined sales of the two shoe companies in 
1920 are reported to have exceeded $128,000,000. The McElwain 
Co. also operates four shoe-material factories and two tanneries, 
which produced about 8,000,000 feet of upper leather and 2,000,000 
pounds of sole leather in 1919. The two mergers thus bring t^ether 
the tanning establishment and the 32 shoe factories of the Interq^ 
tional Shoe Co. in Illinois, KentucI^, and Missouri, tixe oak extract 
plant and three tanneries of Eistler, Lesh and Co. in Pennsylvania 
and North Carolina; and the 10 shoe factories, 2 tanneries, and 4 shoe- 
material factories of the W. H. McElwain Co. in New Hampshire^ 
Another important meiger reported in Mbj, 1921, was that of the 
Harsh & Chapline Shoe (S>i of Milwaukee, with the Craddock-Terry 
Co. of Lynchbtu^, and the latter's aflSliated selline companies, the 
Geoi^e D. Witt Snoe Co., of St. Louis, and the McElroy-Sloan Shoe 
Co., also of St. Louis. The combined shoe production of the six 
shoe factories of the Craddock-Terry Co. and the factory of the 
Harsh & Chapline Co. in 1919 was about 4,150,000 pairs. The Harsh 
& ChapUne Co. has its own upper leather tannery with an output in 
1919 of about 3,500,000 feet* • 
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Tablb I,— Animal $kmghUr m United StaUt, monthfy, 191S-June, 1920, indunve. 
[ftoBKMtlinifw or Bowa or Animal Indmtryl 



T«tfaiidi 



JanuaiT-- 
Fobniarj., 
Itoreh. 
Ap 

JmM.. 

July 

Aoipiflt..... 
SoptwnlMr.. 
October.... 



WM. 



Fobniarj.. 
UMith 

June. 

July.. 



Soptomber.. 
Octobtr — 
Novonbff . . 



Jannaiy... 
February.. 
Marcb 



Juna... 



896,284 

78I»8M 

8»,a6 

815,088 

781,755 

888,680 

1,0|»,882 

887;2S7 

1,118,754 

1,851,061 

1,281,755 

1,158,785 



i,i]»,aoo 

7n,888 
.M0,288 
6^,128 
780,684 
644,481 

868,400 

885,198 

1,078,280 

1,640,074 

860,18l» 



882,231 
680,170 
681,180 
687,575 
688,304 
686,608 



Gilvea. 



210,444 
188,760 
280,898 
851,190 
857,388 
812, m 
S4,721 
278,507 
818,816 
308,088 
271,976 



iS;S 

801,304 
887,080 
400,885 
818,760 
817,964 
374,610 
844,288 
8U,6aO 



305,128 
284,601 
380,068 
388,420 
368, 6U 
481,070 



779,934 

605,015 

735, o05 

613,812 

650.068 

737,298 

850,408 

936,688 

1,028,645 

l,m,208 

1,139,398 

970,917 

1,003,880 

753, »40 

737,836 

807,751 

804,384 

931,466 

1,146,464 

1,233,881 

1,291,970 

1,413,805 

1,227,191 

1,234,608 



888,810 
787,867 
713,796 
670,644 
817,553 



4,872 
8,488 
2,784 
5^182 
18,967 
17,805 
0,704 
18,207 
10,062 
17,778 
18,706 
11,637 



8,488 

1,587 

1,517 

ll,2n 

14,118 

21280 
5,205 
10,288 
14,420 
10,198 
0,550 



1,581 
500 
611 
5,011 
14,680 
2,128 



TkHaL 



1,890.034 
1,636, G&i 
1,826, 431 
1,8&'>,282 
1,812,158 
1,896, 9M 
2,253,900 
2,210,724 
2,507.277 
2,769,118 
2,663,829 
2,301,458 



2,42I.32S 
1,666,714 
1,675,029 
1,82*. 574 
2,020 420 
1,906, M4 
2,417,444 
2,416.306 
2,475.393 
2,876,054 
2,621.609 
2,515,978 



2,008,544 
1,742, lU 
1,851,720 
1,730,708 
1,680.231 
1,906,362 



Tabls 2.^J2aw jtodb of hidet and tfctru on laM dnf of mck month, December, 1919- 

Manhj 1920^ inebmve. 
IFlf and hoK ttflpa aia not indndadj 





Paokara. 


Tanners. 


TotaL 


OnndtotaloraO. Hj 


Year and 








packer 






Papers. 


H 


aBoath. 


Oiand 
totaL 


F^' 


Oiand 
totaL 


Dealers 




tanners, 
deatan; 


packer H 
intareeti. WBk 




unporters. 




Intereets. 






^ *"*• 


Pimm. 


Pimm. 


Pimm. 


Pimm. 


Ptmm. 


Pimm 


Pimm. 


Pimm. B 


Dee. 81. 


3,075,867 


2,051,100 


21,551,§10 


3,640,064 


2,122,964 


6,835 <M7 


33,585,338 


0,900,108 m 


lilSL 
Jan 31 


2,98^076 
?33/,308 


2,786,668 


14.2n.30I 


3,508,072 


1,588,481 


3,3n,282 


22,072,141 


6,305,«>5 Wt 


Feb. 28. 


2,454,470 114,200,272 


379e.'677 


1,508,910 


6,080,463 


25,080,966 


-6,25:1,154 ■tl 


liar.8L: 


2,829,488 


2,388,784 15,254, n4 


8 208,166 


1,1M,488 


5,386,633 


24,634,218 


5,591.950 n* 


ySiniv;:::. 


?,054,170 


2,121,812 22 325,247 


8,333,236 


1,640,874 


?576,823 


32,497,123 


5.45-5.(>4S K 


2,040,611 


2,052,267 26,665,268 


3,1U,5U 


1,226,348 


4.583.984 


35,395,306 


5,193,793 H 


June 30..'..... 


2,800,508 


i,967,U6 29,790,312 
2,90,422 '29,000,002 


3,143,044 


1,055,720 15,321,176 


39,045,730 


5,130,460 Hi 


July3L 


3,112,633 


2,534,207 


896,990 ! 3,963,742 


36,992.387 


4,764,629 W 


Aug. 31 


3,001,230 


2,312,325 130,082,266 


2,344,447 


1,005,370 ; 4,236,206 


38,505,008 


4.656.772 W 


Sept. 30 


3,430,790 


2,506,376 130,110,515 


2,633,875 


1,141,617 1 5,815,320 


40,007,251 


5,140.251 iBl 


Oct. 31 


3,301,081 


2,285,637 31,130,201 


3,618,657 


1 522 705 j 6,280,980 


42,304,987 


5,904.294 Ml 


55^.30 


3,664,690 


2,637,116 :29,823,2S0 


3,604,817 


1,320,807 1 4,630,008 


30,438,764 


6,331,933 |a( 


DecSL 


3,875,788 


2,800,882 30,674,545 


3,436,908 


2,010,736 


4,982,230 


41,643,274 


6,236,765 n| 


Jan. 31 


3.803,974 


2,786,088 120,685,448 


3,204,381 


1,483,308 


4.620,178 


30,662,064 


6,080,484 H 


Feb. 30. 


3901,615 


2,807 527 20 904,180 
2,647,706 28,6U,066 


3,080,723 


1,490,240 5,800,618 


41,185,662 


5,867,280 H 


Mar. 31. 


8,710,282 


3,088,477 


1,348,198 6,183,148 


30,871,680 


5,704.180 W 


"• 11 
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Tablb 3.— J7a V ttoeki of hidet and tkim in hand$ of tannen on Uut day of each moniTj 
December, 1918- May, 1920, indutive. ^ 



I 



AUUniMn. 



Year tod month. 



Ooat^kid, 
I andoftb- 
!retto8kiiit. 



Dee. 31.. 



U18. 



JmlSI 

Feb. 28 

Mm-. 31 

Anr. 30 

May 31 

Jane 30 

July 31 

AnK.31 

Sept. 30.. .f. 

Oct. 31 

Not. 30 

Dec 31 



mo. 



Jan. 31.. 
Feb. 30.. 
Mar. 31.. 
Apr. 30.. 
May 31.. 



1920. 



iHceet. 
' 7,099,997 

i 3,749,865 
3,497,039 
0,040,081 
11,663,232 
15,560,035 
18,461,085 
18,911,338 
19,636,469 
18,006; 877 
I 17,217,098 
' 15,626,804 
16,187,414 



14,252,594 
16,010,325 
15,618,361 
13,350,560 
14,440,778 



Sheep and 
lambakins. 



Pieee9, 
8,750,181 



5,332,496 
5,611,487 
4,851,615 
5,408,673 
5,491,163 
5,192,933 
4,202,653 
4,638,210 
5,605,512 
6,668,004 
6,623,141 
6,136,111 



7,573,573 
6,634,830 
5,849,027 
5,779,566 
5,906,006 



Cattle 



Pifcet. 
3,443,473 



3,139,948 
3,903,031 
3,629,311 
2,801,170 
2,531,379 
2,6n,973 
2,581,275 
2,730,840 
3,007,243 
3,302,390 
3,400,866 
3,720,341 

3,681,787 
3,368,197 
3,263,026 
2,965,948 
2,679,003 



Calf and 
Up 



Pieea. 
1,471,858 



1,182,957 

U138,i)01 
1,112,J66 
1,515,361 
1,9S9,046 
2,430,322 
2,181,306 
l.SQiV.lTl 
2,3i;%n6 

2,123,:W 
2,24tt,046 
2,505,306 



2,156,706 
1,902,447 
1,866,113 
1,974,344 
3,345,552 



Tear and month. 



Dec 31.. 



Jan. 31.. 
Feb. 28.. 
Mar. 31.. 
Apr. 30.. 
]lay31.. 
Jone30.. 
July 31.. 
Aof.3l.. 
Sept. 30. 
Oet.31.. 
Not. 30. 
Deo. 31.. 



Jan. 31.. 
Feb. 29.. 
Mar. 31.. 
Apr. 30.. 
May 31.. 



1918. 



1919. 



1930. 



All 



Buffalo 



Fieee$, 
3,229 



Allicator 



Other hides 
and skins. 



Pieee$, 



9,051 ' 
40,514 1 
5,480! 
35,416 ' 
43,466 
58,471 
100,943. 
117,303 
106,328, 
289,424 
275,484 
357,784 



408,575 
434,282 
203,161 
223,448 
513,828 



Piteu, 



9,363 
400 
1,331 
381 
33,363 
17,056 >. 
10,480 I. 
1,081 I. 
30,158 j. 
I 

16,306 !. 
12,300 1. 
17,931 .. 
13,131 L 
11,604 I. 



Total all 
tanners. 



Pieea, 
31,551,810 



14,371,301 
14,209,372 
15,254,714 
22,325,247 
26,665,268 
29,799,312 
29,000,002 
30.062,266 
30,119,515 
31,180,201 
29,823,250 
30,674,545 

29,665.446 ! 
29,904,189 
28,611,068 ' 
25,841,319 . 
27,414,980 • 



Kansarooy 
deer, etc 



Horse, ookl 

donl^ST 
etc 



Pieces, i 
484,764 ' 



537,418; 
606,963 • 
381,089 
646,441 . 
756,813 ! 
6M,1U 
618,940 
601,384 
649,000 
989,777 : 
980,204 ! 
959,594 



895,457 < 
875,047 . 
1,032,553 ; 
970,609 ! 
809,471 ; 



PtaM; 



319,819 

?7,83» , 
MO, 773 
9tt,'3M 

m,m 

408,611 
830, ttr 
411,781 
408,888 
619,684 
S7,74I; 

706, 44r 
616, 8n 
760,907 
563,814 
m>S6 . 



Total heklL.t-j,,^*^ 
by Central f^?J~ J?* 

««HideAI ,iS2S! 
Leather Co.- «^««^ , 



Pieeet. | 
1,004,556 



1,202,799 

1,211,377 
1,097,976 
],044,U83 
l,a^%l25 
l,09i,789 
1,000,S71 
844,351 
070, 165 
1,057,871 
1,220.nQ3 
l,Ul,937 



1,110,544 
1,173,552 
1,087,082 



I 



Pieee$. 
3,649,084 

3, 506, 973 ' 

3,798,677 

3,208,166 

3,333,236 

8,141,5U 

3,143,044 

2,534,207 

2,344,447 

3,638,875 

3,618,657 

3,694,817 

3; 426, 901 

3,294,381 
3 059,723 
3^056^4n 
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Table 4. — Tanrun* monthly »ho€'leathet production anditoch on hand, owned, on laH 
day of each month, December, 1927, and December, 1919-Mardi, 19tO, inclueive. 



(Baaed on 



Year and month. 



Sole leather. 



Prodnotion. 



StodEi. 



Calf and Up. 



Sida upper. 



Production. 



Stoda. I Production. 



Stoeks. 



1917. 
r 

1M8. 
r 

January 

Febmary 

ICaroh 

April 

}4*y 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October.. 

NoTomber 

December 

192Q. 

January 

February 

March 



Powidf. 
33,477,708 

30,341,470 



30. 489, 596 
34,^^,024 
30 27 

40 DO 

40 23 

43 M 

38 78 

37 14 
30 12 

38 7S 
32 :i J3 
33^39;ii733 



35,220,243 
31,005,503 
37,450,070 



Poundt. 
07,785,088 

80,078,018 



88,767, 



7^,u^<., aO I 
79,318,^28 I 



10,003,410 
0,073,887 



12,710,224 ) 

15,001,740 

10,507,518 

10,607,781 

11,165,783 

11,373,604 

14,320,014 

14,388,500 

13,567,348 

14,324,120 

11,886,480 

14,045,064 



Fut. I FteL 
25,404,101 j 23,401,0n 

24,401,025 * 19,004,400 



81,022,007; 12,312,709 
86,470,064 • 10,141,825 
02,575,356 12,655,853 



24,046,404 : 
23,-Vsn..-»i 



22 
22 
10 
14 
13 
12. 



72 

lot 

12 
)7 
52 



14,40J,7« } 
15,651,614 
18, 7C5, 451 
20,759,725 



20.7S4,013 

J 55 

2 52 

5 >^ 57 
S M 

5 « 

li.^;^:,:i5 

2J.art4.275 
25,276,567 
23,007,643 
26.577,187 



22,770,116 24,162,853 
25,044,863 . 18,889,113 
28,345,304 • 23,081,848 



FM. 
47,046,378 

30,468,581 



42,351,813 
46,280,350 
.M,8n,88l 
kX 613, 417 
16,015,361 
U, 242,656 
^D, 794, 721 
.^0,821,012 
31,000.292 
32,igS,888 
34,809,458 
31,132,008 



39,678,282 
43,396,202 
45,603,450 



Year and month. 



Sheep and lamb. 



Production. Stocka. 



December.. 
December.. 



1917. 
1918. 



1019. 



Feet. 
7,642,139 

4,725,524 



FeeL 
16,356,219 

9,406,888 



January 5,985,796 1 11,459,322 

February 3,834,609! 11,932,948 

March 5,908,908 1 12,767,720 

April h ^ 6,851.408 } 13,021. iOO 

May 6,304,349 ll. 710,374 

June .'. 6,796,655 ! 10,2SJ/.68 

July ^ , 7,187,087 9,144,370 

August ' 8,031,137 9,156,485 

September 1 8,338,284 9,722,771 

October ' 9,939,567 9,55;S799 

November 8,703,435 I 9,646,705 

December ; 8,496,447 9,812,320 

1020. I i 

January i 0,019,315 { 10,180,158 

Februarr. 6.463,795 1 10.509.436 

March. 8,763,517 10,914,736 



Eld and goat. 



Production.. Stocks. 



FeeL 
18;342,845 



15,604,144 '' 27,366, 



Feet, 
30,197,536 



12,177,308 . 

13,1167 



1.'. 
14,- 

l.i. 
16. 

ly.. 

21, 

2fi 
23, 



(79; 

')24 I 
t68 
il3 
121 

. IS5 I 

'>14 
,\S6 



26,377,236 



26.022.303 
24,711,341 
:2, 336, 230 

1^,390,118 
1-1,325,249 
J, 251, 703 
>>,515,410 
9.813,421 
10,735,742 
] 2. 505,071 
li, 995,389 
18,715,143 



23,962,896 ' 19,187,081 

21.863,767 25,066.858 

24,786,503 1 32,687,540 

I 
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SHOE AND LEATHER COSTS AND PRICES. 



Table 5.— XeatAcr deaUn^ 9ioti9 of thM UaAtr en hand on Uut day of mek numtiL, 
December, 1917, and Deeember, 191S-Marek, 19t0, inebmve. ^ 



(BMtd OQ ntoins or 1S8 



Ttar tod mfloth. 



Otfftnd 
kip. 



KIdtnd 



Des.n. 
D«e.n. 



Jan. SI 

Feb. 28... 
Mar. SI... 
Apr. 30... 

June 30.., 
July 31... 
Anc.31... 
Sept. 80... 

oa.3i... 

Not. 80... 
Des.Sl... 



Jan. 81.. 
Feb. 29. 
Mar. 81. 



1917. 



8,010,080 
«,7n,0«5 



6,633, 
6,530, 
6,105, 
6,505. 
6,296, 
6,2S3, 
6.338, 
6.556, 
6,628. 
7.237. 
7.626. 
7,754, 



Fttt. 
1,918,288 

1,150,199 



173,877 

216, got 

268.181 
111,008 
201.519 
882, MO 

710,368 
039.827 
022.016 
270. J61 

298, M4 
618, Sn 



7,472,40* 1,488,182 
7,768,391 I 1,625,298 
7,477,252 1,791,886 



Fta, 

1,721,788 
1,468; 708 



1,429.644 
1,352,848 
1,556,086 
1,696.007 
1,586,260 
1,144,772 

ns,«7 

989.758 

967.121 

1, 132, 769 

1,^42,751 

1,895,198 



2,189,810 
2,288,062 

a;4H»i 



Fed. 
5^578,349 



4,827,227 



4,976.108 

4,912,(n8 
4,961.906 
4,567,514 
4,335.380 
3,260.«U 
2,806.030 
2, 820, $18 
2,650.968 
3,152,288 
3.453.148 
3,621,506 



8,480,864 
8,570,184 
4,570,666 



F9a. 

a;«8,i« 

;SStS 



.1 



li 



2; 718, 071 
2,564,942 
8,061,787 



Tabls ^,^SkoemaMufaeturen^$U»kiofleatiieronhandaido9eo/year$l91^^ 
(BMtd OQ rttnms or 464 OQaipaiike.1 



Kind or leather. 



1917 



19U 



1919 



Calf... 
Dp... 
Cattle. 
Kid... 



OtiierwhelestodE... 



Coantera 

Total!.. 




18v 911,286 

699 

1,880,806 

335 
U, 680, 348 

382,913 

47,406,002 

5,646 

6,406,266 

875 

81,877,650 



12,547,290 

1 199 

8,310,688 

25,557,275 

5,646 

29,352,848 

3,712,« 

328 

U,8Q2,ni 

500,584 

51,561,612 

5,335 

7,849,009 

682 

86,324,448 



ffeet..... 



86,694,158 
12,077,277 
86,688,352 



74,480,368 
11,816,107 
96,735,808 



14^818,041 

8^172 

^569,229 

98 
1^228,588 

817,388 

87,689,471 

28,663 

7,318,269 

1^004 

88,706,368 



01,844,284 

15,573,470 

100,712,181 
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Tablb 7. -^Individual eomptrn^ cotte and pfojiu p$t pound of 90k leathtn, 1928 and 1919. 





ISU 


1919 


Piro<Dtlnwwmn 
1910 onr 1911 


ConqNUiy No. 


iwodiict 


AT«nfft 




■Sr 


or 
pradoot 


^^ST 








(MkaolK 

1 


CMi. 

817 

a.9 
a.6 

82:8 
8L1 
8a8 
4116 
4114 
4&6 
47.8 
418 
4fiw8 
44.7 
44.7 
4Ql8 
4116 
80L8 
80L6 
80LO 


Omda. 
L7 
18 

18 

11 

.8 

117 
16 
18 
>.4 
12 
11 

118 
11 
11 
7.2 

114 
18 
19 
12 


Omda. 
016 
814 
818 

818 
8L4 

s: 

818 
47.9 
414 
414 
410 
47.4 
47.0 
414 
4L0 
414 
419 
412 


LS 
112 

17 

lis 

17 
16 

lis 

17 
118 
110 
119 
110 
12 
13 
18 
114 
111 
16 
7.7 


114 

16 

11 

.6 

IL8 

11 

L8 

1L4 

L9 

ilO 

118 

10 

11 

14 

LO 

US 

119 

MLS 


PttmL 

128.1 


a. 


6L9 


»;™™iiiiii:::ri::;;;::::;;:;::::: 


* 01^2 


4 _ 

s 


18L2 

487.1 


6 „ 

7 


im 


8 

9 


liio 


• 10 


ttii 


u 


816 


n _ 

u 


111 
811 


a. 


818 


14 


1811 


15 


818 


M. 


11 


17 _ 

IS. 


^816 

sniO- 






kwfniflt,mk9tA%.... . . . ^....^ 


419 
ll» 


18 
114 


411 
100 


18 

17. S 


17 


411 


P«o«u or ooft or protect Mid. 




HMloekMlo: 

IS 

U 


44.8 
82:0 
41.7 
S&l 

87.8 
318 
818 


11 
11 
11 
14 
11 

lis 

18 


418 
48.8 

411 
47.9 
48.9 
811 
318 


12 
12 
12 

7.2 
7.8 
12 
110 


18 

11 

i? 

Ill 
118 
116 


811 
811 


U 


811 


• 


1214 


18 


387.1 


1» ^ ^... 

aD. 


161» 
47.1 






ATwafe^lMmlo^solo. 


817 
100 


18 

MLS 


4L9 
100 


7.8 

n.9 


IS 


1810- 


r^sCHuoi «wB»fii|iiuuuciiaMi....... 




UBkAMtae 

a 


414 

44.7 
. 42.4 
4L0 
412 
8014 


X7 
7.9 
18 

11 
11 
11 


817 
48.6 
47.2 
414 

48.2 

418 


11.0 
17 
18 
12 
12 
12 


11.7 

118 

11.8 

14 

16 


419 


22. 


137.^ 


n 


2L1 


18 _ 

U .^..... 

18 ;? 


818 






ATWHOfiiiiiooiQlo 

P«ont or ooft or produce MkL 


412 
100 


18 

117 


410 
100 


7.7 
17.1 


16 


82.1 






ATWife, o«k» hankifk, and ankm 
toto 


412 
100 


19 

US 


417 
100 


t 11 
17.8 


17 


87.1 


P«oeoto(oott or produce told 
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Tabvb 10.-— Individual eompamf eotU and profiU per foot of upper Uathen {calf, K.1 
eaUU, and horu), 1918 and 1919, ^J 





Com- 


1918 


1919 


Increase In i»it^B 
over 1918. fl 


















5S' 


Average 
cost of 
prodnct 

foo?^ 


Arerage 

profit 
per foot. 


Average 
cost of 
prodnct 

-Sir 


Average 

profit 

per foot. 


Average 
cost of 

product 
sold. 


AveruM^H 


CaU: 




ante. 


OmU. 


CM*. 


Cenit. 


Percent. 


Pere^?^ 


FulliraUir 


14 

25 


00.0 

58.5 


2L5 
&8 


88.5 
02L9 


15.3 
7.9 


25.4 

17.0 


*311t.l 

3111, 


^ MM ^vua.. •••... .....•••• 




» 


51.3 


0.8 


00.3 


9.9 


29.2 


414 , 




27 


40l8 


0.9 


01.5 


%5 


23.5 


'St 




28 


47.0 


^I 


34.3 


13.5 


«27.0 


1311 ' 




29 


411 


0.5 


06.4 


15.3 


41.9 


1314 




SO 


45.1 


-4.9 


50.0 


12.1 


24.2 


1419 4 




ai 


44.4 


14.7 


00.9 


119 


57.4 


31 4> 




32 


44.2 


0.7 


54.1 


2.3 


22.4 


«61T » 




83 


42.2 


2.4 


014 


5.5 


47.9 


1212- 




34 


4L9 


5.2 


oa4 


U.4 


63.3 


119.1 




35 


4L8 


0.0 


4819 


2 2 


19.4 


»613 ^ 




36 


4L8 


9.7 


44.7 


11.8 


6.9 


2L6. 3 


Sniifftd or oocnot«d grain. 


27 


47.0 


0.0 


50.7 


2.3 


23.3 


«612 J 




31 


48.9 


14.5 


7L3 


20.3 


62.4 


410 1: 




34 


42.2 


5.2 


oas 


11.6 


04.2 


1211 t 




32 


48.1 


L9 


54.4 


2.4 


29.2 


211 t 


PM«at(Uiiziizif and An* 














«iil 


iahins) 


27 


73.8 


10.4 


8L4 


3.3 


7.4 




*^ 


Follgrain.TI 


31 


30L7 


18.1 


7L9 


ZO 


81.1 


*84.r *• 


• ••■•B-" ■■■■••••••••••••••••• 


S 


ATeram, all tannac«iuid 


47.7 


7.1 


014 


7.9 


318 


^.^l 


Tm cent oT'cmt 'of'iMtlduct' 




-'-? 


■old 




loao 


14.9 


IOOlO 


12.7 




.^ f^ 




"•••••• 






Elp: 

Chrome UnnAs»— 












641 fr ^ 
3212- 


Fullerain 


87 
28 


4L4 
83L3 


X5 

8.9 


04.1 
- 415 


18.7 
16.7 


54.8 
31.6 


M. lUA^MMa* ••••*• ••••■••••• 




31 


80l8 


10.2 


510 


14.8 


68.8 


46.1 ■■" 




34 


25.7 


3.2 


38.0 


6.3 


47.9 


919- 


Snnlbd or oorreeted grain . 


31 


3L1 


10.3 


54.1 


15.4 


74.0 


Ji-i H 




38 


27.7 


1.7 


34.9 


4.8 


210 


7817 ^ 




34 


28.5 


8.3 


38.4 


6.4 


44.9 


919^ ' 


Patent (tanning and iln- 














If* 


ishing) 


28 


8&9 


4.4 


415 


19.1 


311 


334.1 -^ 


Chiome tan— vegetable retail- 


Fullgrain-T™ ^ 


81 


85wl 


ILO 


018 


17.3 


73.2 


41 L . 


ATerace,aa tannages and 


3L8 


5.0 


411 


ia.3 


5L3 




Per oant of' oott'of 'intxiai^* 




sold 




100.0 


17.0 


IOOlO 


27.7 


■ 




Horse: 
















Chr*wnetsTiiisce 
















Glased!!!^ 


89 


3L5 


lao 


418 


36.6 


54.9 


144.0^ 




27 


25.4 


i.9 


819 


L4 


315 


S516 


Patent (tanning and An> 
















iihlns) 


27 


30L9 


U.1 


34.6 


L5 


110 


314 ' 


*•■"**■•/••••••"•••••••••••• 


ATeram, all tannages and 


20.8 
lOOLO 


3.0 

las 


30L1 
1010 


9.S 
25.1 


314 



2217 


Per cant oi'oott'or'pitidc^ 
sold 


..••*.. 


Cattle-Hiress shoe, side oppor 
















(Throme tannage— 
















Fall grain 


87 
28 


42.8 
34.8 


xo 

4.2 


816 
44.5 


15.4 
17.5 


219 

27.9 


4013 

316.7 






40 


83L7 


8.0 


4L6 


.5 


27.2 


•918 




34 


3018 


3.8 


416 


6.9 


3L8 


719 




28 


20L9 


4.2 


47.7 


11.1 


59.5 


164.3 




31 


27.7 


8L1 


313 


1L2 


41.9 


211 




27 


27.3 


0.0 


3010 


5.8 


419 


till 



• Decrease. 
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Tablx 10. — Individual company oo$t$ and profits per foot of up'per leathers (calf Hp, 
cattle, and horse), 1918 and iPi9--0ontinuea. 



DcsorlpttoD of lestben. 



Cattle— drees shM,sftde opper-Con. 
Chrome tannaice— Coatd. 
Snuffed oroorrrected grmin 



OlMed 

Patent (tannine and fin- 
ishing) 



Vegetable tannage— 

Snoffed or ooneeted grain . . 

an tannages and 



▲Terase, 
finishes, 



Percentage of cost of pJEOdoet 

sold 



Cattle— work shoe, side upper 
Chrome tannage- 
Full grain. (Elk). 

(Elk). 

Snuffed or corrected grain. 
Waterproof. 



VegeUble tannage- 
Full grain 

Snuffed or corrected gn^ . 

Chrometan— vegetaUeretMH-i 

Fullerain 

Snuff ed or corrected grain 



(}oni- 



1918 



JLverage 
cost of 
product 
sold per 



41 
40 
34 
42 
27 
31 
27 

40 
84 

28 
27 



Averag e 

profit 

perfect. 



I 



lyerase, 
finidie: 



all tannages and 



Percentage of cost of product 
sold 



ATerage, an upper leathers ... I 
Percentage of cost of product | 



4a 1 
32.8 
3L7 
31.3 
29.0 
27.7 
ULD 

41.0 
30.8 
85.0 
27.5 

,7.4! 



Cam. 
7.6 
7.0 
3.9 
4.6 
7.0 
0.1 
4.6 

7.8 

4.0 

>4.3 

6.7 

6.7 



1010 



Average 

cost of 

product 

sold per 

fooi. 



1 



Cads. 
44.1 
4L8 

. 4L1 
36.0 
30.0 
30.S 
35w6 

40.8 
55.0 

47.1 
4L0 

4a6 



32.0 1 
100.0! 



30.6 < 
27.8! 
27.5 I 
27.4 I 
26.7' 
3X1 ) 

32.3 t 
20.4! 

28.4 J 
26.5 



3015 



35.2 I 

3a6 ; 

27.6 I 

ss.oi 

38.2 : 
3L7 I 
28.6 I 



6.0 
18.8 



4.0 
0.2 ! 

6.7 1 

3.4 I 
4.0 
7.8 
7.0 i 
0.7 1 

3.5 I 
3.0 

3.8 I 
1L6 ! 

7.4 ! 

"I 

4.2 
11.0 
7.7 

4.2 



48.1 
lOOlO 



45.1 
3015 
36.4 
35.1 
31.3 
36.1 
37.4 
38.6 
36.1 
3a4 

413 
30.1 
36.5 
3L4 

414 

36.0 
36.3 
32.8 



Arerage 

profit 

perfect. 



Omet. 
7.7 
.4 
6.0 
11.4 
6.0 
1L3 
5.3 

115 
0.3 

115 
11 

11 



18 

2L6 



10 
17 
5.5 
10 
0.0 
14 
16 
0.5 
10 
«.« 

7.2 
ILl 
15 
0.0 

7.2 
112 

14 
114 




Increase in 1010 
oyer 1018. 



ATOrage 

cost of 

product 

sold. 



Percent. 
110 
27.4 
20.7 
110 
37.6 
417 
814 

2L5 
415 
34.6 
411 

412 



317 



47.4 
17 
314 
28.1 
17.2 
12.5 
118 
14.3 
27.1 
14.7 

42.0 
11.1 
113 
118 

28.0 

14.5 I 
14.7 



Avwjge 
profit. 



Percent, 

L3 

•04.0 

710 

147.8 

• 14.8 

24.2 

112 

137.2 
818 

3312 
•10 

•10 



• 210 
•14 

•17.9 

715 

147.5 

•318 

• 20.1 
•2.1 
7L4 

1412 

80. .5 
•4.8 

•25w7 
14L5 

n.4 

•7.8 
•2919 
147.6 



•Decrease. 



I 
I 
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Table U.-^Amdyni of average total eo$U per foot of upper Uathert {calf hip, cattle^ 

and horn), 1918 and 1919. - 




Upper lesthen. 



1919. 
Cmir. 

Average cents.. 

Range do.... 

Above average , 

Bdow average. 

Kip 

Average cents.. 

Range. do.... 

Above average.....'. 

Below average. 

Horse 

Average cents.. 

Range _do.... 

Above average. 

Below average. 

Cattle (dress shoe, 
side upper) 

Average cents.. 

Range do.... 

Above average. 

Below average. 

Cattle (work shoe, 
side upper) 

Average cents.. 

Range do.... 

Above average. 

Below average 

AH upper leathers.... 

Average cents.. 

Range do..., 

Above average 

Below average. 



1919. 

Calf. 

Average.'.'.TIcents! 

Range. do... 

Above average..... 
Below average..... 



"^^ 



Average — 

Range. do... 

Above average. 

Below average 

Horse. 

Average cents. 

Range. do.... 

Above average. 

Below average , 

Cattle (dress shoe, 

side upper) 

Average cents. 

Range do..., 

Above average. 

Below average. 

Cattle (work shoe, 

side upper) 

Average cents., 

Range do... 

Above average..... 

K, Below average. 



Num- Not raw 
berof istockperi 
footoC 



Tanning cost. > 



Labor. 



19; 



19 



38.3! 
.5013-90.1 

i "i 

20.8! 
.121 0-18. -r, 

:i • S 
^ 17. gl 

.2L8-1&7' 

.1 1) 

2i 

2a s' 

37.2-43. Oj 

111 



18 



«88 



24. r 

50L3-13.6 
20 

4Bi 
1 



19 



19 



18 



AH upper leathers.... 

Average cents.. I... 

Range do i... 

Above average 

Below average. 



«06l 



4.31 

8L 1-1.2 

7 

12 

8.5 

3L 9-2.3 

3 



4.8 
0.5-4.7 

1 
.2^ 



8.8 

6w2-L0 

12 

7 



19. 
20.0-17 

8: 

la 



8.2 

4.9-L2 

10 

8 



8.7 

&1-4.2 

33 

38 



48.r 

|6ft.l-2&3 

la 

84< 
44.4-2S.1 

41 

J 

85.4p^4.9< 

II 



5^2 

10L7-L9 

13 

4.8 

7.8-3 

8 



4.7 
0.1-3.9 

1 
2 



a0i3: 
I35.9-2&.3. 

81 



4.5 

r.0-2.9 

8 

11 



24.3 

34.9-201 

lOj 

8 



3.6 

5.4-a8 

5 

13 



34.3! 4.5 

oo.i-2o< ia7-as 

2Sj 24 

48 



«^_^i„j Ovei^ I Total 
^"^f headandl tanning 
sappUis.| cost. 



I ! 

2.21 2.4^ &9 

4.2-<l8l 3.9-lt 1»^0 

^\ ^ ^ 

121 ii: i2| 

lol 8.8^ 9.4 

5.0-1 &9-1.8 15^8-5.3 

3 3- 

0| 0| 

3.41 21 ia2 

4.2-Z8I 2.4-1.1; 13.8-8.4 



3.11 9.0 

&5-1 15.9-4.5 

7. 7 

12 M 



5.8-1.71 
lOt 

91 

I 

8.8! -^ 9 

3L5-1.2< 8.5-Lli 13.3-4.1 

111 9 

7| 12' 9 

i 

2.91 2.0: 9.2 

5.8-a8 8L5-1 1&.9-3.0 

32; ao< 28 

30{ 42 40 



3.5-0.7 
10 
9 

2.0 
4.9-a8 

4 
5 

2L3 

2.0-2.2 

2 

1 



2.0 

4.8-L5 

7 

12 



3.9 

3L7-a8 

3 

15 



2.8 

5.7-a7 

29 



zi ia4 

0w3-L8 10.9-5.5 
8> 9 

11! 10 

4) 11.4 
&l-1.9i 17.7-4.4 

51 4 

4! 5 

1 

2.2 9L 

3.8-Ll, 1L4-7. 

l! 1 

21 



3.4i ia5| 
12.2-L3: 22.8-7. 

Ot 
11! 14| 

j 

2.0! lai 

9.2-<l8i 15.8-7 
4* 

12 



1 



9L1I la 

12.2-a8l 22.»-5.5 

251 25 

48 



^ 



! 



istra- 
tiveand 



L4 

3.4-a3 

10 

9 

1 
L9-0t7 

4 
5 

as 

i-a3 

2 

1 



1 

2-ao 

10 

9* 



i.3-a2 

8 
10 



L 
3.4-a2 
33 
85 



1.8 

3.4-a4 

11 

8 

L8 
3.3-a8 

4 
5 

ao 

Li-a9 

2 

1 



L4 

2,7-4^7 

7 

12 



L3 
2-a5 

8 



1.5 
3.4-a4 

32 
30 




aWllsS, 2-215 



a7l 
8.2-a 

85 



.u. 317 
173.8-UL» 



1.5 Ot.4 

4.5-a888.5-84^ 



ao 
ao-a 

1 



a9 
a4< 

7 
12 






u 

9- 



0.9 411 

1.8^7^1-84.9 



39.1 

4^8.8-33.9 
1 

t 



48.1 

2. 3-a 4^55.9^5.0 

7 



a5 812 

a8-ai41 1-814 

18i 8 

51 19 



a9 47.1 

4.5-ai8S.5-8a4 

29 28 

89 40 



> Difference in inventories allocated 



• This total (OS) does not r e pr ese n t so many indi' 
lanuiactnre more than one kind of leather. 



to each item of tanning cort. ._ 

* companies, lnftT-*ii^*« as most of tha eo np a ni ii 
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Table 15.— ^ino^ttf of average raw stock oofCt per foot of bid leathere, 1918 and 1919. 



KUlMthcs. 


Nuin* 
beroT 
com. 
pviiei. 


Raw stock 
ooet^erdo-a 


CYadit-Heir 
fleshing, and 


Netfawsto(^ 
.cost per doMO 


Leather yield 

In feet per 

doMO skins. 


Net faw stock 
par foot ef 
leather. 


1918. 

Qml 

▲Tongo. 


18 


814J9 

829.68 to 89.89. 
5 

11 


80.44 

81J2to80a9.. 
6 

10 


814.15 

888.11 to 89 JO. 
5.... 

u 


61.2 feet 

81Jto46feet.. 
6 

10. 


28.1 i«its. 


Rtnfii. . . . 




11 UtOlTOSBtB, 


Above ftnT- 
Below WW- 


5 


5^ 

11. 


oJS^ 


810 JO 

814.44 to 88.22. 

812J0 

1 

OaOjSS to 86.88. 
10.. .....••.••. 

14 

819.14 

839.81 to 814J01. 

9 

811 JO 

815J8to8M8. 

8«. 

2. :. 


81 J8 

84a8to80a4.. 

2. 

8.. ..*».*..•..• 

80JB 

80J0to80J4.. 

2. 

84J8to80a4:: 

4. •^^. 

20 

80.84 

7 

81 J4..... 

82Jlto80J7.. 

2... 

8. 


89.27 

810J5to87J8. 

2. 


88Jfeet 

64.7 to 48 feet.. 

2. 


17.4 cents. 


Raoft 




21J to 14A 




8. 



cents. 
2L 


BdS^ svw- 

▲vengt. 

Raoft.. ...... 


8. 

8I2J4 

815J6to86J8. 

2...,. 


8 

42.9 ftat 

48.7to80Jfeet. 

1 

57fBet. 

SLOto^OJfeet. 

11. 

18. : 


8. 






^-•^ 


BdS^ vfw 

AUkS^eMtMO. 
Afengo...... 


1^.. 

812J8 

88801 to 86J8. 

15 


1. 


2i 


28.7 cents. 


RtDft.... a 





41J to UM» 


Above sver- 
B^S^mr. 


16 


cents. 
7. 

17. 


1919. 

Oflot 

Ayerege. 


S18J0 

839.44 t0813JL 

T. 

810 J8 

81SJQ2 to 86J9. 

8. 

2. 

89.70 

89J5 to 89.41.. 

1 

816J1 

8»^t0 88J9. 

10 

14. 


\ 

60Jfeet 

76Jto47Jfeet. 

9... 

56.7 feet 

68Jto48feet.. 

2. ^. 

8 

88Jf*et 

44Jto28Jfeet. 


30 J cents. 


RaDft..... 




40J to 28.^ 


Abov* tiww 

B2S^«f«iw 

GibSretta 

Avenge. 

Range. 

Above evef^ 

b2IoS^ avefw 


8 
8 


cents. 
8l 

7. 

19J cents. 
28.4 to lOur 
cents. 

4. 

L 




89J6 

810J8to80JO. 

2.... 

1 

818.48........: 

8aOJBlto87J6. 

10 

14. 


80.25 

8QJ8 to 80.28.. 

1 

2. 

80.47 

82Jlto80J8.. 

6 

18. 


28Josnts. 
36.4 to 2LI 


Above sve^ 




csnts. 
1. 


BdS^avMw 

AUllKueeUHn. 
Avenge. 


1 

57.2 feet 

78Jto26Jfeet. 

18 .^. 

11 


X 


2i 


28 csnts. 


Above rnnit- 


....... 


40J to IM 

csnts. 
18L 

IX 


.ifi. 






•• 



_J 
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SHOE AND LEATHEB COSTS AJSTD PRICES. 



Tablb m.—Salet and profiti ^ on shoe leathen, of toniMrt , 1918 and 1919 {in wu qrfnvp^ 
jar oompaniet tanning eacn clou of leather). 



1918. 



Groap. 



All tsnncn: 
Investment In 1918— 

OTer 85.000,000 

82,200,001 to $5,000,000. 
81,000,001 to 82,500,OOOJ 
Under 81,000,000... ^ 



TotaL.. 



Sole leather tanners (sole 
leather production, 90 
to 100 per cent of total 
production). 



TotaL.. 



Upper leather tanners 
(upper leather produc- 
tion, 90 to 100 per cent 
of total production). 



TotaL. 



Kid leather tanners (kid 
leather production, 90 
to 100 per cent of total 
production). 



TotaL.. 



Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 



SalM. 



1] 15 8212,314,911 8180, 487, 1081881, ft77, 8381 < 87,8763131* 8500,881 824,600,908 

7 12 40,150,017 41,330,2771 7,819,7401 < 2,004.4341 M31, 761 5,947 QST 

31 20 48,345,0461 41,48i,12li 6,863,9251*1,567,731*167,3^ 5,478 528 

M di 39,561,340| 34,606,684| 4,955,656[ n,551,403 « 22,366 3,381 887 



349,371,344 

111,393,983 
11,894,703 
21,358,451 
10,226,950 



32 154,874,0^7 



4i 17,485,525 
61 17,907,196 
191 19, 132; 165 



72,715,773 



3, 

51 



28,205,185 
19,709,789 
9,079,399 
10,202,225 



(}08tof 
product 



Operating 
profit. 



297,854,1851 51,517,159 '12,990,381 



96,855,4111 14^538,572 
10,506,8131 1,297,890 
18^819,2961 2,539,155 
8,922,053! 1,304,807 



61,506,5901 
14,500.3721 
15, 136; 4501 
17,144,r~ 






U, 210, 174 
2,965,153 
2,770,746 
1,987,193 



S5| 137,240,659 106,287. 30« l%968,2e6 a6,388,022| *806,4aOI 14,870,664 




6,129,092 
3,536,807 
1,554,024 
1,668,566 



221 67,256,596 54, 373, 21« 12,888,379 •2,528,7011 * 332, 003 10,691,681 



Discounts 
earned 

(net). 



Other 



and 
deduo> 
tions 
(ii«t). 



< 3.887,613 
•458,374 
•445,562 
•287,109 



135,193,5731 19, 680, 514J •5,078, 658| < 280, 8151 14,341,041 

•3.160,122*960,5491 9,010,601 

•832,747] 4 10,570 2,141,8S8 

•601,3141 « 26,4611 2,142,971 

•798,839f« 118,0961 1,075^268 



Total 
proflt(be. 
fora pay- 
ment of 
interest). 



•875,608139,408,388 

«664,148i 9,986,8U 

•59,8071 889 22S 

•196,2151 2,201,868 

•145,3111 1,168,008 



•713,313^ •82,5241 2,905,908 
•510,8551 «4,422} 1,038,747 
•470,455j « 49, 579^ 1,148,5» 



1919. 






All tanners: 
Investment in 1918 — 

Over $5.000.000 

32,500.001 to$5,000.000. 
81,000,001 to 32.500,000. 3 
Under $1,000,000 4 



TotaL. 



Sole leather tanners (sole 
leather production, 90 
to 100 per cent of total 
production). { 4 




1 ! I DisUan. I 

15 $296. 953. 9533233, 601, S37 863, 352, 116 >81 1,1 57,789n, 394,1 S7 853, 588, 514 
12! **3, U^, 1.^1 62, 512, 2S5i 20, 921 . H54i « 3, 100, 3851 * 360. 906! 18, 1S2, 375 
201 73.S41,496i 01,226,5161 12.614.980' » 2,595. 774[ « 2.S3. 104l 10,172,310 
42i 64,276,948) 52.924,9661 11,351.9821 « 2, 497,067|n,264.204; 10, 119,119 



S»l 518.506.536f 410.265.604 IC«, 340, 932**19,451 .015!»3,272.40I: 92.062,318 



139, 8S4. 6001 111.970,231 27,914,3601 « 5. 0H8,342t M02. 254! 22,723,773 
16,191.4951 13,681.348! 2,510,1471 > 592.668! « 218,030! 2,135,509 
29.078,322 26,059.1781 3,019,1441 « 597. 990 « 196, 180 2,617,334 
13,570,4081 11,470,205! 2,100,203] • 332,033 > 229.2061 1,907,376 



Total !„. 32t 198.724,825 163. 180, 9621 %%, 543, 863 « 6. 61 1, 033| > 541 . 162J 29,473,992 

I : =^=== i =: 



Upper leather tanners ! 1* 

(upper leather produo- \ 2: 

tlon, 90 to 100 per cent 31 

ol total production). 4[ 



Total.. 



Kid leather tanners (kid 
leather production, 90 
to 100 per cent of total 
production). 



TotaL, 



6 100,219,171 
4| 26,337,959 
6| 26,345.421 
19t 32,440,254 



S3. 890, 304! 16,328,967 M, 390. 585|n, 838,055! 13,776,337 
20.101.327' 6,238.632*1,249.311 « 6,701* 4,980.620 



21,342,51S 



13- 



27,372,334 5,067,9201*1,358,7^1 *76,821i 3,632,345 



185.342.805 152.703,483 



31 56.850.182, 

5l 40,904,685 

4J 18.517,753 

10! 18,266,286 



37,741.3021 
28,729.610 
13,824,820 
14.082,427 



4,902,903, * 1,053,3571 * 3S2J 3,&4»,»28 



32,536.3221* 8. 052. 0OT»l,7M,915i 26,239.230 




22< 134, 538, 906' 94, 378, 159 40, 160, 7471 * 4, 787, 9751 ■ 976, 3241 36, 340, 096 



& Before payment of ineome and f 
• Discount expensei 



« Deductioiif . 
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Tabls n.^Saki and proftU of tannen in penenia^ of ooH of prodiut sold, 1918 and 
2919 (in fixe groupifor compantei tanntng eaek clan of leather). 



1918. 





<^ 


Nam- 
berof 
oom- 


a-. 


Coetof 


proAt. 


Dis- 
eounts 
earned 
(iwt).i 


Income 
and 

dedne- 
turns 
(n«t). 


Total 
jpioflt 
(before 


, 


sold. 


UMOtOf 

interest). 


AnttniMn: 

IxiT«ftmintinl01»- 

Orer $5.000,000 

82^001 to 85,000,000. .. . 

MW!g^'!?':::: 


1 
2 
8 

4 


15 
12 
20 
42 


Pmem, 

117.7 
118.9 
110.5 
U4.8 


Ptremd. 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Ptrcm, 
17.7 
1&9 
10.5 
14.3 


Ptremd. 
4.4 

4.8 
8.7 
4.5 


Pmemt. 

«.8 
«.4 

«.l 


PeteenL 
18.0 
14.4 
18.2 
9l7 






Total 


89 


U7.3 


100 


17.8 


4.4 


«.8 


18.2 




1 
2 
3 

4 




prodnedim, 90 to 100 per cant of 



8 
10 
18 


ll&O 
112.2 
118.5 
U4.0 


100 
100 
100 
100 


15.0 
12.2 
18.5 
14.0 


4.0 
4.8 
&4 
8.2 


•.7 

«.o 

SLl 
«L0 


ia8 

8.5 

12;2 
18.0 


Total 


82 


U4.0 


100 


14.0 


8.8 


•.2 


lao 




1 
2 
8 




UpiMr toatlMr taniMn (appsr 
HttiMr produetion, 90 to 100 
p« cant of total prodootkio); 




. 4 



19 


11&2 
120.0 
11&3 
IILO 


100, 1&2 
100 1 201O 
100 1 1&8 
100 1 ILO 


5wl 
5.7 
8.9 
4.0 


«L0 
•.1 
».2 
•.7 


14.7 
14.8 
14.2 
0.8 


Total 


86 


117.5 


100 J 17.5 


&0 


«.8 


18.8 




1 
2 
3 

4 




Kid iMthar tannfln (Ud leather 
OTodDotioD, 90 to lOOper cent of 
total prodnetlon). 


8 

5 

4 
10 


127.8 
t2L8 
120.0 
11915 


100 
100 
100 
100 


2^8 
2L8 
20lO 
19L5 


8.8 

4.4 

0.8 
5.5 


•L4 

«.5 
•.0 

».o 


2S.4 
17.9 
18.8 
18.4 


Total 


22 


128.7 


100 21-7 


4.0 


».e 


19l7 













1919. 



AH tanners: 

Xntestmentlnms— 

SS!o!&?Sfc(tt:::: 


1 
2 
8 

4 

....... 

1 
2 
8 

4 


15 
12 
20 
42 


127.1 
188.5 

i2ao 

12L4 


100 
100 
100 
100 


27.1 
88.5 

20lO 
2L4 


18 
10 
14 
17 


*ao 

s.O 

S.4 

•14 


22.9 
2811 
HO 
111 






T«al ^ 


89 


1214 


100 


214 


17 


».8 


215 


8eie leatbff tanners (soie leather 
piodnetlon, 90 to lOOper cent of 


• 
8 
10 
18 


124.9 
118.3 
ULO 
118.8 


100 
100 
100 
100 


219 
118 
ILO 
118 


15 
13 
18 
19 


•.1 
•LO 

».« 
•10 


218 

lie 

HI 

n.4 


Ttotal 


82 


13L8 


100 


2L8 


10 


«.3 


HI 


ESther prodnodon, 90 i?^ 


1 
2 
8 

4 


e 

4 

e 

19 


119L5 
ISLO 
128.0 
11&5 


100 
100 
100 
100 


115 
8L0 
28.0 
115 


13 
12 
10 
19 


•12 
•.0 
•.0 
•.8 


114 

218 
HO 
H8 


Ttotal 


85 


13L4 


100 


2L4 


13 


•LI 


17.2 


Kid leather tanners Odd leather 
produetloo, 90 to 100 per cent of 
total prodnetlon). 


1 
2 
8 


8 
5 

4 
10 


uao 

112.4 
184.0 
12017 


100 
100 

loa 

100 


510 
414 

810 
2817 


14 
14 

7.0 
17 


•.9 
•.5 
•.4 
•7.9 


418 
815 

218 
8L9 


I^tal ^ 


22 


M2Le 


100 


42.0' 


11 


•LO 


815 









> Dlaoonnt espensa. 



• Dednetlooa. 
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SHOE AND LEATHEB COSTS AND PRICES. 



Tablb }S.—Anafy$iM of tamrnt^ profiU in ptreenta^ o/etrnt of pndwi wM^ 19tS 

and 1919. 



isia. 



Iffirnihw of compftoiflK 

Soto leather 

Upper 1 
KMlMU 



TOteL. 



▲ WMO peraeatega: 



^SZ. 



letther. 



percent.. 

do. 



Totil. 



Upperleetber 

KUlaetlMr 

Total 

Peroentatee aboire av«ra«K 

SotoKther TTT.. 

Upper leather 

EHleather 

TbtaL 

Peroentafee below averave: 

Soto leather TTT.. 

Upper 1 
KidlMU 

Total.. 



,.da... 
..do... 
..do... 



Pint 

lovestuient! inveetineot 



ts,ooo,ooo. 



15 



las 

14.7 
28w4 



totLOOO.(XIOto 



flL5 
14.8 
17.9 



U.6I 



14.4 



4^14.7 
7.7-22L2 
9L 0-27.4 



^3. 0-14.8 
iaO-3L3 
1QL4-2&6 



4.^27.4 1 >J.O-2&6 



71 



rutd 

graapi 



12.2 
14.2 
U.8 



IS.2 



& 1-2016 
9L5-M11 
Ll-37.8 



Ll-Ae 



10 



10 



Fourtli 
inTestmeot 



IS.0 
6w8 
U.4 



9l7 



1L2-3&2 
^5. 4-13.0 

14.7.^3 



t&4^5&3 



13L2 



IL2-3&3 
^5. 4^22.2 
14.7-«LS 



l&4^5iL3 





f 
1 



U 

28 
U 







1919L 








- .- ■/ 


number of eompanier 

Soto leather 


e 

8 
3 


3 

4 
5 


10 

6 

4 


13 

'• 19 
10 


f2 


Upper leattier 


M 


KMlimther.... 


s 








Tntal 


15 


12 


20 


42 


89 




::?r.dS!!:: 

.•••••do.... 




^'^GSS^r 


3QL3 
18.4 
46.3 


15.6 
218 
38.5 


lai 

18.0 
218 


1Z.4 
12.3 
3L9 


. iki 


SffJiJSS?'::::::::::::: 


SI 

315 


TbtaL 


219 


2011 


116 


19i6 


22L5 


'^Soto leather 

KMtoather 


do.... 

.••...•do.^.. 
do.... 


1X0-^0 
13.7-215 
2018-6018 


&3-2L8 
S.O45.0 
13.2-40.1 


116-218 
17-217 
2Ll-tt.3 


^3. 8-810 
Ll-514 
16-410 


tlO'^lO 
Ll-^4 
16-616 


TotaL 


13.7-6016 


3.0-411 


1&0-413 


118-810 


tl6'>810 








Pin»^abo.eaTe»«e: 


2 
2 
2 


2 

2 
3 


6 
2 

1 


4 
6 
3 


"^ ""* *-IO 


Upper leather 


IS 


Kld5i^Nr . 


9 


\ 






Total 


6 


« 


10 


15 


31 










4 
4 
1 


1 
2 
2 


4 

4 
3 


9 
13 

7 


' 22 


Upper leather 


SI 




* tt 








. TbtaL 


9 


7 


10 


27 


8i 
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Tablb Vi.—InvtatmeiU of Ummn, 2928 and 2929 {in nu groupifor compan^t tanning 

each ela$$ of Uather). 



loia. 





Oraap 
No/ 


Nmnr 
bar of 

panies. 


Gtpttal 
ftoekand 
surphif. 


BflfTowad ctpitaL 




aRnp. 


Bonds and 
mortgivis. 


▲T«aii 

cuzmt 
DOfrowin(s* 


Total 


AUtamurr 

InTWtiiMntinlOlS- 

OTer86,000X)00 


1 
2 


16 
12 
20 
48 


8161, 838; 410 
31, 788; 036 


887,080; 200 
48,000 
666^000 

671,670 


882; 887,080 
8; 464^067 
6,77^201 
4, 457; 856 


8881,814680 


82,600,061 to 86,000,000 

ar^^SOT::::::: 


40; 200; 008 


Tout.. 


80 


230; 644^ 460 


a; 264^770 


82; 57a; 224 


321,387,468 


SotelflAthir tMiiMn (sole Itathtr 
lottlpnduetlOB). 




6 
8 

10 
13^ 


88; 370; 166 
8^648,486 
U; 048, 450 
T682;l3a 


81,665^160 

""*43i'66o* 

871,670 


9;133,210 
3,031.626 
^716, 041 
1,330^806 


120; 168; 624 
1X406,010 


TMal..... 


32 


116^644^287 


3a;4B4»720 


18,00^681 


i66,018;688 


Drodnsttan 00 to 100 imt o«u of 




6 
4 
8 
10 


67,417,808 
0,884^381 
^218»680 


^082; 000 


2a;664»468 
3,052,001 
1.360; 032 
2; 800^266 


88,80^771 
U; 087; 322 


i4S,'666' 


kf&,^7 


TataL^ 


86 


T9,m,m 


4,066^000 


29;2e9;747 


111, 008, «8 


dnetion 00 to 100 iMT etnt o< total 
produetioii). 




3 
6 

4 
10 


U; 050^ 062 
13»361,120 
^302; 377 
3,631,880 


1,602; 060 
4? 000 

67,000 


1,100; 333 
1,470; 641 


18, 752; 344 
14,888,661 
5^224,606 
4;604»60a 


Total 


28 i 38k230u388 


1,735,060 


6, 208; 796 


48,370;ifla 








' ' 





1910. 



AUtannarr 

lawtmantlnlOlS— 

Ovar 86.000.000 

88,600;001 to 86,000,000 

81,000,000 to 82,600,000. 

Losathan fl»000,00flL 


1 
2 

a 
4 

1 
2 
a 
4 

1 
2 

8 

4 

1 
8 

a 

- -4 


16 -8161,468,206 
12; 34^628,568 

20 1 23^368;047 
. 48 1 14^2S8;628 


48; 000 

maoo 

681,081 


lo; 662; 600 
«,SK382 
i870;281 


8880; 883, 718 
45,230^177 
83,600^800 
10; 740; 770 


TOttf ^ 


80 1 288»«a8;338 1 38,448;723 


60;876,4U 


320; 464^ 478 


^ Drodnsttan 00 to 100'p« c«it oi 
total prodnotlOQ). 


6 

a 
10 

13 


8^738,001 
10; 200; 334 
11,043,466 
^730; 826 


30; 828; 160 


11,10Q;172I 184,4fl2;288 
6,213,008 1 1$482;408 


406,000 

. 371,670 


6;187,440 17:63&806 
1,664»8U 7.747;207 


TOfI ••.^•.. 


82 i uo;67a;677 


31, 400; 730 


23,156,4011 165,228;788 


pffodoetton 00 to lOO pk o«u o< 


6i 60;760;016 

4i ia085,627 

ei .7,028,847 

10 I 4,745,606 


3, 380; 000 


21,871,706 84»07Q;nO 
2;864»014 12;00Q;441 
2;008,(]37 ia022;884 
2;660;466 7,650;363 


168,301 


- . Total *.. ;..... 


36 i 8^430; 706 L 3;482;301 


2B;400;212| 116,463,306 


dnetUn 00 to 100 p« c«it o< tiotal 
pcoduetkn). 


8 1 U;0H«10{ 1,324»012 
al 14,223,7071 48;000 
41 3,486,044 1 . 186,600 
10 1 3;82SM06| 67,000 


1,1A208 

2; 418; 786 
669,004 


31, 450; 728 
16,866»334 
6,031,020 
4,484,200 


TOttl.... XX .. .XX . 


28 1 40.486.086 1 L6S6.ftl2 1 8.780.70^1 48.77X288 






f 


' 









I 



5;"^ 



J 
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SHOE AND LEATHER COSTS AND PRICES. 



Table 20. — ProfiU * of tanners on total operations, 1918 and 1919 (in size groups fm 
companies tanning each class of leather). 





"iST 


Ntun- 

berof 

«)m- 

panies. 




Interest on 
borrowed 
capital. 


Total 


Group. 


Shoe leath- 
ers only. 


Other 

operations. 


TotaL 


profit aftv 
payment 
ofinter«. 


Alltaaners: 

Investment in 1918— 

Ov«>r $5,000,000 

»,500.001to«5.000,000.. 
11,000.000 to 12.500,000,. 
Under $1,000,000 


1 
2 
3 

4 


12 
20 
42 


$24,600,906 
5, 947, 067 
5,4^3.526 
3,381,887 


$072,827 

1,746,519 
92,141 
35,997 


$25,573,733 

7,603,586 
5,565,667 
3, 417, 884 


Ha65.354 
543,952 
482; 784 
3«;090 


« r 

$21, 308, 4^ 

7.U9,«H 
5.072,88$ 
3,068;7H 


Total 


89 1 39,403,386 2,847,454 


42,250,870 


5,651,090 


?A AOQ T^L. 




1 
2 

3 1 
4 








6 9,986,811 
3 899,323 
10 2, 291, 808 
13 1 1,163,099 


587,096 

i,ioaoo5 


10,573,907 
1,999,328 
2,291,808 
1, 199, 096 


2,376,869 8,197,Qa 
254.731 l,744.aw 
304,702 1,987,106 
101,241 1,097,856. 




35,997 


Tow 


32 


14,341,041 1,723,098 116,064.139 


3,037,543 13,026,506 




1 
3 
3 


Upp«r leather tanners 


6 

4 
6 


9,0ia601 
2;, 141, 836 

2; 142. an 

1,075,256 


194,479 
^964 


91,205,080 
2,140,872 
2,142,971 
1,075,256 


1,717,977 7,487,103 
182,066 1,958^806 
87,259 1^055,711 
1fi7.310 1 907 OML 




4 • 19 






1 
. 








Total 


35 


14,370,664 ; 193,515 1 14,564,179 j 2,154,612 i 12,409,567 




1 1 


Kid leather tanners 


3 


5,603,494 191.253 i 5. 7ft4- 747 


1701,419 1 5,624,328 
107,154 1 3,446,232 
100^823 1 1,030^065 
80,539 i 1,062,99} 




4 ! 10 


2,905,908 
1,038,747, 
1, 143, 532 


647, 478 
92,141 


3,553,386 
1,130,888 
1, 143, 532 












Total 


22 


10, 691, 681 flan. S72 1 1 1. 62i flvi 1 4ia qos \ 1 1 \(A air 




» 




'I 


' 


1 





\ 



All tanners: 

Investment in 1918— 

Over $5,000,000 

$2,500,001 to $a.ooo.ooo. 
$1,000,000 to $2,500,000. 
Under $1,000,000 



Total , 

Sole leather tannors... 



Total 

Upper leather tanners. 



Kid leather tann«8.. 



Totol. 



1919. 



IS $53,588,514 ! $2,967,674 $56,556,188 

12 18, 182, 375 '■ 3, 195, 462 i 21, 377, 837 

20 10, 172, 310 1, 866 i la 174, 176 

42 1^119.119 * 34,135 I 10^153.254 



89 92, 062,318 I 6, 199, 137 | 98, 261, 455 



6 22,723,773 
3 2,135,509 

10 2,617.334 1. 

13 1,997,376 j 



1,360,427 
402,159 



34,135 



$4,166,440 
713,077 
793.137 
436,076 



$52,3SB;74S 

20,664,700 
0, 381,039 
ft, 717, 178 



6,108,730 I 92,152,72& 



24,0»4,200 
2,537,668 I 
2,617,334 I 
2,031,511 I 



2,455,099 I 
325,695 ! 
490,283 I 
173,840 



21.629,101 
2,211,973 
2,427.051 
1,857,663 



32 29,473,902' 1, 796, 721 i 31, 270, 713 I 3,444,936 1 27,825,787 



6 13, 775, 337 
4: 4.980,620 



3,849,928 
3,632,345 



1,23a 557 
7,281 



35 26,239.230' 1,237,838 



15,096,894 I 
4,987.901 I 
3,849,928 I 
3,633^345 i 



1,M5,593 

176,339 I 

149,827 

221,290 



13.461,301 
4,811.562 
3,700,101 
3,411,055 



27.477,068 i 2,093,049 25,384,019 



17,088,404 i 
11,066,246 I 
3, 705, 048 
4, 489, 393 ' 



376,690 I 

2,786,022 I 

1,867 I 



17,465,094 I 
13,852.268 i 
3,706,915 i 
4,489,398 I 



165,748 
211,044 i 
153,028 i 
40,937 I 



17,299,346 
13.541,224 
3,55a,8«7 
4,448,461 



22 I 36,340,096 I 



3,164,579 39,513,675 



570,757 1 38,942,918 



> Belore dadactian of income and excess profits taxes. 
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Tablb 21.-— Average nU$ of proJUeam^bff tannen en Mai inv^^ 

1918 and 1919 (tn me grtmpefor oo mp amm tanmng eath cUue of leathir). 



Orooift. 


%T 


Nam- 
bff 


RftteofpralUion 
total inTwtBMnt. 


Bataofproatton 

IMtWQttiLt 




1918 


1010 


ins 


1019 


AUtumtn: 

iBTWtflMntlnms- 

OrtrUMjOn 


1 
S 
t 
4 


15 
13 
» 

43 


ILO 
lt.1 
18.0 
1&6 


PereimL 
315 
47.3 
2Q.S 
5L4 


PeremL 
112 
29L5 
2L5 
28.0 


Ptram, 
tt.4 


twMSsn5^,odD: ;^^^^^^^ " 


818 


SSoSboo^Ssooooo 


412 


Es3SmnS»^'.:::::::::::::^ 


610 






Tdtel 


m 


1S.1 


218 


119 


314 




1 
2 
S 

4 






6 
t 
10 
IS 


&2 
16.0 
1S.4 
16.4 


10.4 
114 
14.0 
312 


13 
214 
113 
118 


2S.1 




3L5 
17.8 
815 


Tdtel 


«2 


fll7 


119 


U.8 


311 




1 

1 
t 
4 






6 
4 
6 
1» 


ILO 
16.6 
910 
16.3 


17.7 
88.7 
88.4 

411 


110 
118 
215 
2L9 


315 




47.9 


lyitoL 


m 


0.0 


218 


118 


818 




1 
S 

t 
4 






s 

5 

4 
10 


».o 

210 
2L6 
914 


8L4 
812 
6L5 
10L2 


810 
218 
814 
311 


9L8 




919 
1010 
1114 


Tdtel 


a 


312 


8L0 


317 


912 









1 B«ion paynMot of int«eit on 

* Aftir pajmnt of intorwt on ' 

• Gapttal fltoQk and mrplns. 
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SHOK AND LEATHER COSTB AND PBICE8. 



Table 22.—Anafy9i» of tamun^ ratet of profit on UM 

1918. 



t91Smdl919: 



tAi 





latgfMp 
fiiTestiiMnt 

ovw 
98,000,000. 


9dgnRip 1 8d8roiip 

investmentinrestmentJ 

•ttuftiinm MiMiinnft 

to to 
SSiMMLOOa. tunouooo. 


4thiEr(Rip 
lorestment 

under 
81»O0O,O00l 


"^ 


KnmlMr of oomponiec 

SololeotlMr. 


6 
6 
8 


8 
4 
5 


10 



. 4 


18 

]» 
19 


.f|J 


Upper leathflr... 


29^ 


KidlMthflr. 


<— fci 






* 


^itel 


18 


12 


20 


42 


M 




.peroenl.. 
....do.... 

....do.... 


^^^^^ ' 


ATvairerste: 

Sololeotlwf 

2P£^ff::::::::::::::: 


8.2 

ILO 
80.9 


10.0 
10.0 
28L9 


18.4 

2S.0 
2L0 


10.4 

-10.8 

214 


' 211 


TWy 


ILO 


19.1 


18.0 


18.0 


^ 


ffioloftther 

SffiS?^::::::::::::::: 


0.8-18.1 
4.9-10.4 
8L9-4L7 


14.1-17.7 
9.0-211 
10.5-80.2 


8.1-87.0 
7.0-88.9 
0.7-8S.5 


119-78.4 
tl8-4l8 
111-819 


119-714 
115-411 
111-819^ 


Tom 


4.9-4L7 


9.0-80.2 


8.1-87.0 


19.5-819 


115-819 








Number of rates abovo ftv«n«e: 
Sololeother. „.. 


2 

8 
1 


2 
1 
8 


4 
8 
2 


4 

8 


iA 


Upper leather 




' JO"^ 


Vfd leather 




lifl 


*'"'"'"*"^'"'* 




^m 


TotaL : 


6 





9 


18 


^1 








Sole leather 77... 


4 

8 
2 


1 
8 

2 



3 
2 


9 
U 
7 


m1 


Upper leather 

ladleather 




-17 1 


Total 


9 





U 


. 29 


H 



1919. 



iviiDiDer Oi compaoles. 

Sole leather 





6 
8 


8 

4 
5 


10 
6 

4 


18 
19 
10 


88 


Upper leather 

kU leather. 




85 

n 




.percent., 
.^.do.... 
do.... 

do.... 

.percent.. 

do.... 

....do.... 

do.... 




Total : 


15 


12 


20 


42 


m 


ATtrairerate: 

Sole leather. 


114 

. 17.7 

8L4 


114 
317 
812 


14.9 212 
88.4 411 

6L5 10L2 


• 119 


Upper leather 

Eld leather 


28.8 
8L0 


Total 


21.5 


47.8 


813! 5L4 


29.8 


loie leather 

Upperleather 

Kid leather 


110-32.9 
117-212 
018-912 


112-219 
2.8-1013 
04.8-101.7 


114-49.6 IL4-97-8 
14-711 j 4.5-1114 
410-97.7 I 215-128.6 


114-97.8 
18-1114 
2S. 5-128.0 


TotaL 


117-912 


18-102.3 


114-97.7 i 1L4-128.0 


114-128.0 


Number of rates aboro average 
"Sole leather. 


4 
3 
2 


1 
1 
3 


4 
2 
2 


4 
5 
5 


19 


"Upperleather 


A 


Eld leather. 


11 


g-,*— 




9 


5 


8 


14 


44 


Nnmber of rates below ayen«e: 


2 

8 
1 


2 

S 




4 
2 


9 
14 
5 


29 


Upperleather 


14 


FpfiSeSflP :r 


> U 








Total 


8 


7 


121 28 


4i 






1 
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Tablb 23.— /ncrooMt in eUmenti of shoe eott per pair, tpring of 1928 to fall of 1919 
(ba$ed on 41 group avirage$). 



' 


Averesecost 
creetestin 
(groups)— 


ATwifeln- 
preoedlnc 


PHcentege of Increese in ten 
of 1919 orer spring of 1913. 




cretteetin 
(jwnpe)— 


Monthaii- 


r 


1 




«5 
2 


s 


1 


• 
t 


1 


1 


2 


i 

s 


1 

9 


1 

1 

9 


1 


i 


LattlMr 

Men's _... 






1 

2 
7 

. 2 
2 
5 

1 
4 

1 
• 2 

4 

2 
2 

6 

2 


11 

7 
13 

• 
3 

13 

U 
5 
20 

3 
2 

7 

3 
3 
12 

1A 


.... 

2 

2 

4 

«3 

3 

"i' 

•2 

«4 
•4 

2 
2 
3 

1 
2 
9 

3 

1 

2 
3 
3 


13 


4 

7 
8 

10 


12 
9 
13 

11 
8 
17 

12 
3 

20 

4 
8 
10 

8 
3 
17 

11 
3 
19 

9 
9 
13 

U 
8 
17 


8 
8 
14 

U 
3 
17 

10 
7 
20 

1 
1 
7 

3 
3 
12 

11 
5 
13 

9 
8 
13 

10 
3 
17 


10 









1 









1 



1 

4 





2 

1 
1 
1 


em, 

83L3 
53.2 
38.9 

fias 

51.1 
U&O 

43.4 
58.9 
33.4 

215 
37.5 
40.0 

313.3 
5L0 
111.3 

2S8.7 
37.3 
80.5 

84.7 
813 
283.3 

113.0 
1SL2 
108.3 


Ptr 
cnL 
ia3 


Women's i 




113 


Allf>thfn ,.. 




10 


Other matcrialK 

Men's. _ 


t 
1 
1 


>310 


Woman's. > 


13 


All others .:..:..::.:::: 


1 


14.9 


J^ebor 

Men's. .;. 


110 


Women's .;---. 




13 


_ AJlotben. 

Bojeltiet: 

Itei'i... ^ ^. 

Anothati/rr"** 


t 
1 


a 

3 
3 

.... 

s 


2L9 

»17.9 
114.3 
>13 


PaeUnc 

Men's. : 


113 


Women's 


17 


AUotbsrs 




40 


"is-r^ 




5.4 


Women's 




1 


3 3 


12 


An others 




a 


9 


7.1 


AdministrMiTe: 

Woiiien?sIIII"IIIIIIi;iiniIIIIlIIIII 




3 


.... 

6 


9 
3 

7 

12 


141.0 
113 


-8^;;::::::::= 


1 


6 


1113 
17 


woflMtfiiiriiiiin: :::::;. ~; 





_.. 







13 


^nothfln. . . ' , 


.... 
2 17 


11 








Totaleost: 

Mtti's. *. :.... 








12 


"i' 


14 




12 
9 
19 


10 
3 
17 




.... 


712 

44.8 
54.5 


111 


Wflmm'i; 1 






1 


111 


AQothwi 






3 17 


7:2 






















s One groap shows deereeee. 

• One group shows no in cr e es e an 
« One group shows no incresse. 

* Four groups show no Inoneae. 
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SHOE AND LEATHER COSTS AND PRICES. 

Table 25. — Average peremiaget of elemenU of cost to total co$t per pair of shoeHf h/ 

seasons, 1918 and 1919. 

: MEN'S SHOES. 



Oroap ftnd season 



Factory 
over- 
head. 



19ia--SprItiB.,, 
11.51-12: 

t2.01 $2.50: 

t2^l-l3: 

lBlg_Spring... 

•3.61-14: 

1918~SprInp... 

».^Sik::: 

1919— ^ring... 



l4.51-$5: 
191S— S] 



• 1919— Spring.... 
iS.Ol-t.'i.fiO: 



19ia— Si 



^"'i: 



1919-Snring.,. 

m 

I6JM8: 

•6.01-W.60: 

191g_8prlng..., 

191^-Sprtrig.,"! 

Fall 

•6.5M7: 

1918— Sprinft..., 

1919— Spring.;;; 




> Irregularity due to Incomplete data. 



Admin- 
latra- 
tive. 



Percent 

2.8 

2.7 

.1 

1.3 

1.0 
1.0 
.6 
.6 



SelUng. 



Per cent. 
2.6 
2.6 
Z5 
3.9 



Total 

cost. 



Percent, 
inn 
ino 

m 

100 



2.9 


lOO 


Z9 


100 


2.5 


JOO 


Z5 


100 


2.2 


100 


Z2 


100 


3.2 


100 


4.0 


100 
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Tabli 26,-^Averaffe peremtagei of et^menU of eoH to total oo$t pit pair of $Koe$, h^ 
J iea$on$, 1918 nnd /Pl^-^-Oantmued. 

WOMEN'S SHOES. 



Otoap And9«w6n. 


Le«tber. 


Other 


Ubor. 


Itoytl- 

tlM. 


Packing. 


Pad^ry 
over- 
hMd. 


Admin* 
Istrt- 
tlvt. 


Selling. 


Tottl 
OOSt. 


fun-nMi 


P&etiU. 


Pfretm. 


Peretni, 


Pet tint. 


Pitemt. 


PiTunt. 


PiretfU, 


Perunt. 


PeretM. 


ms-'Sprlng..., 


6a4 


7.8 


11.5 


a7 


3.9 
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13 


4.9 


100 


58.3 
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10.3 


.7 


3.7 


10.0 


10 


11 
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, m»-^ng.... 
•931-<3: 

'•"-15!^:::: 


68.7 
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13.0 






. 8.0 
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16 
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* 100\ 
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6.6 


10.5 






^ 3.6 
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15 


16 


100 


•0.5 
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13.9 






18 


, 17 


17 


18 


100 
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9.9 


13L1 
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113 


18 
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13.6 
10.4 






39 
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' 18 
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18 
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13 
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49.9 
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17.5 
18.6 
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19 
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Ul8-dpring.... 
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K8 


1 
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18 


14 
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14 
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10 
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14 
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X6 
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18 


16 
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16.3 






37 


115 


18 


16 


100 


69.4 
58.7 


^ 6.4 
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14.4 
15.3 






1.6 
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10.5 
19 


18 

18 


il 
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IMl-M: 
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66.9 
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13 
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57.4 
57.9 


6.7 
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118 
11.8 


tl 
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?:l 
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113 
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18 
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56.6 
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• 4 
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44.1 
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44.4 
413 

69.3 
67.0 
67.4 
610 

6t3 
416 
61.6 
54.6 

67.4 
618 
510 
510 

5L1 
51.1 
615 
514 



111 
116 
11.0 
116 

15 

16 
11 
13 

10 
118 

16 
1L8 

13 
18 
16 
10 

14.3 
14.3 
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110 



311 
319 
37.4 
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31.6 
31.1 
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16 
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14 
14 
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7.5 
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7.8 
14 
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7.6 
7.8 
15 

7.3 
7.3 
7.3 
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.8 
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to 
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.8 
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48 
14 
13 
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100 
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10 
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13 
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100 


17 
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SHOB AND LEATHER 008T8 AND PRIOES. 



^ABhn 25.— ilvf^e percmtaget of tUmmU of ooti to total oo9t per pair of i^boct, hf 
$ea$on9t 191B and /9/9-4!)ontiiiued. 
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Tablb 27. -^Inveitment of ihoe mamifadwrtn, 1918 and idli^ in ^ ffroupi for «m* 
ponies employing each method ofuUing, 



1018. 



\ 



Oroop. 



All mmnlteturvi'. 
IiiTestmeiit In 1918^ 

Otot 13.000,000. ... ^ .. . 
11,000.001 to 13,000,000.. 

S2ao,ooi to 11,000.000..., 
Iioaooitot2in,ooo — 
Under UOO^OOl 



Orottp 
No. 



ToCtf... 



Manultetiiren sedlDK (hmi ii to 100 
p«r cent of produet through thdr 
own retail ttores. 



TotiL. 



pereontofpMi 



M^Z 



TotiL.. 



Mamiteetiirerfl 9elib( frain fo ttf ito 
per oent of product thnmgh whole- 
iJobU 



Mierfind jobbers. 



ToCtf.. 



Murateotnrers Mlllni Ims than. 75 
per cent of product thronita rttaU- 
ers or throdgh whotMeri tod 
jobbers. 
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Ckpftd 
stdckand 
surplus. 
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129 
90 
72 



841 

1 
4 
2 
2 
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m 



1108,077,414 
34,456,043 
42^053,105 
11,327,440 
•2,854,381 



Borrowod ctplttl. 



Bonds and 
mottifkigttA. 



100,807^0 B> 

270, 
42,180 



5,817»to 



00,140,te» 

25,644,075 
4,833,336 
11,075,537 

l|l79,'378 



46,056,^11 



84,483T!m 

7,448,121 

4,3^ OOi 

1,163,046 

357,646 



47,754,865 



82,0M,2S1 

255,000 

1,425,460 

188,866 

68^086 



4, 002; 888 



*i36,'%3 



1^,829 




1,616,771 

*ioo,'o66* 

182,420 
127,744 
.84,000 



cotTOnt 
borrowuigs. 



Totd 
Int^estment*. 



854,886,008 
17,<^,365 
18,420,234 
3 087,254 
1,211,101 



96,400,180 



200,2^ 

306,040 

88,740 

21,542 



714,5^ 



2,663,090 
836,067 



t 



894,824 



42,8tl,6l3 

13,66i,687 
8,006,696 
5,758,044 
1,895,830 
631,881 



28,467,878 



l,586,m 



1,851,100 



21,726,666 



221,751 



9D»,666,028 



1161,997,781 

62,636,008. 

62,796,780 

U,608,660 

4,134,668 



8d0,0Trt,665 

4,047,8g 
2,197,996- 

350,2*1 
67,668 



6,67^,097' 



1,816,830. 
l,64i;784 



148;12!l,74l 



8^,307,308 
704i;93l 

.1,845,860^ 



16,8061,318 



57,716, «t 
18l757,l» 
6826,830 



70,461,60t 
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Tabli ^.^Inv€$imint of ihot numVsfacturer$, 1918 and 1919, in iize group$ far com" 
paniei imploying each method qf ttlling—CovMnMed. 



mt. 



Oroap, 



JUti 



0?tr 13,000,000 ^. 

llOOfOOOiOOl to $3,000.^00. 
t260,d01totlX00.000..... 

1100,001 to tafo^odo 

tJtiM 1100,001 

Toed. : ,. 



3UQiifticttir«t f^niDf from 75 to 100 
p«rceDto( proaact tbfoagh ttiolr 
owafobOftorBl. 



TottL.. 



^ ^ E from 70 to 100 
p«r oont or produbl throii|rh >^9^u 
•to^6s not owned. 



Tptrt.. 



iMimitectaNn seUliif from 75 to 109 
p^ cent oTprodtict Ummgh whole- 
itltnaoaiobb^ 



T^aL.. 



3f MratecCiinn MlUnc less than 79 
percent of prodtictUutNigli retaU- 
m <K tbHiocIi vhoiMiIeH ai^4 
JopMn. 



Oroap 
No. 



1 
9 

/ 4 
6 



TO^..- 



Nom- 
berdf 
eom- 



Capital 
ptockand 
enrplut. 



18 
33 

lao 

00 
72 



$115,103,663 
36,837,667 
47,373,373 
13,861,035 
9;433,264 



841 



168 



116 



216,687,773 

3,003,410 

3,174,603 

280,613 

44,043 



Borrjwed oapltal. 



Bonds and 
nportgafM. 



11,933,331 

387,813 

1,307,885 

276,400 

80,665 



3,873,803 



6,603,678 

47,730,731 
23,637,437 
28,860,406 
6,232 066 
J, 686, 370 



107,456,068 

28,046,067 
4,064,327 

11,702,442 
6,040,620 
1,872,06^ 



61,126,441 

86,333,410 

8,^803 

6,126,833 

1,289,627 

427,086 



60,603,666 



132,767 
1|200 
7,336 



141,302 

470,781 
367^813 
744,931 
00,342 
36,836 



1,700,708 



30,000 
126,000 
183,867 

36,384 



1,606,637 



Ayerage 

eurrent 

borrowings. 



$50,802,772 

18,062,423 

20,361,163 

4,686,709 

1,469,756 



Total 
Inrestment. 



9 6,371,913 

303,000 
361,730 
115,612 
30,606 



800,887 

21,179,402 
9,926,164 

2,406,107 
> 489,332 



46,678,700 



12,353,083 
3,769,663 
6,740,080 
1,666,328 
7U,448 



38,341,510 



16,967,338 

6,367,696 

3,640,nO 

407,853 

287,871 



26,660,867 



1167,827,606 

66,267,703 

6^942,421 

17; 818, 183 

4,982,676 



814^833,578 

4,206,419 

2 659,090 

406,325 

82,883 



7,444,717 

00,379,974 

33,830,404 

40,843,070 

8,728,5U 

2; 062, 888 



I54y834,5CO 



40,899,109 
71763,890 

17,567,581 
0,890,815 
2,121,797 



74,743,202 

53,752,094 

7,872,730 

1,787,479 

716,367 



77,811,160 
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Tablb 36,-^Cb mp flr i it m of retumi of individual tanninff eomvaniei en €0$t of product 
$oldf total invutmenty and net worth, in 1919, 
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1 A^9icA$ lcAth«r, B«-upp4r leather, C-kid leather. 

• Qroap 1 embraoes oompaoies with Inyestment in 1018 over 86,000,000: group 2, 83,500,001 to 85,000,000; 
group 8, 8l|000^000 to 83,500,000; and group 4, onder 81 ,000,000. 

• Before paymeot of interest on borrowed capital or of ineomirand excera profltn taxes. 

« After payment of interest on borrowed capital and before payment of income and excess prdflta taxes. 

Coftefofion.— From inalyBio of the individual company returns in the table, similar, 
although not conaietenUy uniform, trends are diocovered for (1) percentaf^es of profit 
to coet of product sold and percentages of sales to cost of product sold, (2) percentages 
of profit to cost of product sold and rates of profit on total investment, ana (3) rates of 
profit on total investment and rates of profit on net worth. A generallv (although 
not uniformly) opposite trend is found for (1) percentages of borrowed capital to 
total investment and rates of profit on net worth, and (2) turnovers of capital and 
percentages of profit to cost of product sold. If a direct correlation of perfect uni- 
formity be taken as xero and an inverse correlation of perfect uniformity as 100, so 
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that 50 would represent an absence of any correlation whatsoever, then the correlation 
between percentage of profit to cost ana percenta^ of sales to cost would be repre- 
sented roug^y by a coefficient of 11; the correlation between rates of profit on invest- 
ment and percentages of profit to cost by a coefficient of 28; between rates of profit 
on net worth and rates of profit on investment by a coefficient of 14; between per- 
centages of borrowed capital to total investment and rates of profit otL net Iforth by 
a coefficient of 70; and between tomovers of capital and percentages or profit to cost 
by a coefficient of 73. 

The correlations indicate that the largest profits on investment and on n^t worth 
were earned by those tanners whose margins of profit over cost were greatest. This 
would seem to indicate that the laige profits eamcKi in 1910 resulted from larg6 maigins 
of profit taken on each unit of leathtf sold rather than from an unusually large volume 
of business done. Of course many tanners who took only very small margins of profit 
OH each unit sold were s Jll able to show substantial returns on investment, which 
ma) be explained h\ the fact that the companies earning the smallest percentage 
of profit to cost had generally the largest turnovers of invested capital and may be 
presumed tb have haa the largest turnovers of stock. 

It is interesting to note that even although the rate of interest in 1919 was con- 
dderably lower than the average rate of profit on investment earned by tanners, 
ihe companies operating on the largest percentages of borrowed capital to total invest- 
ment earned generally the smallest rates of profit on net worth. 

Tablk 36. — Compariton of retwmM of trufivufuol ihoe mant/aehiren on eo9t of product 
iold, toUU investment, and net worth, in 1919. 
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323 


0.5 


200 


1.0 


2 


B 






143.1 


3 


41.1 


8 


86.0 


4 


148.2 


86 


43.3 


237 


3.1 


8 


C 






134.3 


53 


16.3 


319 


30.0 


360 


20.0 


334 




332 


1.3 


4 


C 






132.4 


' 7 


25.5 


16 


60.9 


41 


60.0 


333 




100 


3.7 


6 


B 






131.6 


78 


14.5 


78 


40.7 


143 


41,5 


305 


'ii' 


160 


2.8 


S 


B 






131.4 


4 


30.2 


3 


97.7 


9^ 


133.4 


220 


22.1 


100 


3.3 


7 


C 






128.0 


10 


23.3 


6 


02.8 


31 


91.8 


321 


1.0 


72 


4.0 


8 


C 






128.6 


13 


22.6 


41 


51.6 


40 


70.7 


184 


27.8 


206 


3.3 


g 


c 


3 




127.7 


187 


11.7 


160 


20.4 


113 


46,0 


61 


48.5 


207 


3.3 


10 


B 






127.2 


5 


27.2 


20 


65.6 


30 


78.3 


245 


17.5 


180 


3.4 


11 





n 




127.0 


118 


12.6 


153 


2.8.6 


00 


50.9 


43 


6Z0 


208 


3.S 


13 


B 


4 




126.1 


6 


25.6 


4 


96.3 


13 


104.1 


209 


12.4 


77 


3.8 


13 


C 






125.5 


20 


10.4 


65 


43.0 


123 


44.5 


301 


3,4 


224 


2,2 


U 


c 






125.3 


3 


39.4 


181 


24.4 


187 


31.8 


174 


20.3 


340 


.6 


15 


B 






124.1 





24.9 


31 


56.0 


61 


67.8 


296 


5.5 


225 


2.3 


1« 


C 




16 


123.3 


35 


17.9 


63 


43.4 


100 


48.9 


267 


12.7 


190 


Z4 


17 


D 






122.6 


14 


22.3 


71 


42,3 


136 


42.6 


322 


00.8 


270 


1.0 


18 


B 






122.3 


11 


22.9 


140 


20.0 


150 


38.9 


175 


20.3 


326 


1.3 


10 


C 






121.7 


47 


16.7 


24 


60.2 


48 


61.3 


311 


1.0 


85 


3.6 


20 


C 




30 


121.0 


M 


16.2 


9 


84.0 


37 


84.0 


332 




34 


5.3 


21 


B 




21 


120.9 


8 


25.3 


48 


47.3 


75 


63.7 


273 


'12.3* 


271 


1.9 


22 


D 




22 


120.0 


20 


18.6 


49 


47.2 


107 


47.3 


331 




173 


2.5 


23 


D 




33 


120.0 


22 


19.3 


89 


38.5 


68 


55.8 


143 


33.0* 


357 


2.0 


24 


B 




34 


120.5 


64 


15.6 


55 


45.3 


103 


48.0 


177 


28.7 


139 


2.0 


25 


D 




35 


120.4 


180 


9.4 


152 


28.7 


124 


44,0 


94 


41.3 


116 


3,1 


26 


C 




26 


120.3 


44 


17,1 


35 


65.0 


34 


75.9 


169 


30.3 


110 


3.3 


27 


D 


• 


27 


120.1 


46 


16.8 


62 


43.4 


105 


48.1 


272 


12.0 


167 


2.6 


28 


B 


3 


28 


119.9 


41 


17.3 


19 


66,0 


6 


130.7 


44 


52.2 


78 


3.8 


20 


B 


8 


2» 


110.9 


80 


18.3 


43 


50.0 


03 


50,0 


330 




161 


3.7 


30 


B 


2 


30 


119.9 


10 


19.5 


75 


41.3 


108 


46.0 


259 


U.i' 


238 


3.1 


31 


B 




31 


119.8 


18 


20.1 


13 


72.2 


7 


130.0 


68 


47,0 


86 


3.6 


32 


C 




32 


110.7 


40 


17.4 


33 


55.5 


33 


01.0 


00 


41.7 


111 


3.3 


33 


C 




33 


119.7 


240 


6.9 


60 


44.3 


16 


101.0 


22 


60.0 


16 


6.4 


34 


A 




34 


110.6 


61 


15.7 


21 


05.3 


31 


77.5 


246 


17.3 


64 


4.3 


35 


A 




35 


119.4 


12 


22.8 


38 


53.5 


63 


57.1 


s2m 


7.1 


209 


2.3 


36 


C 




36 


119.4 


70 


14.9 


36 


54.5 


54 


50.8 


779 


0.0 


HI 


3.7 


37 


B 




37 


119,3 


23 


19.1 


125 


31.7 


125 


43.0 


158 


31.8 


2S0 


1.7 


38 


C 




38 


119.3 


25 


18.8 


164 


27.3 


210 


27.3 


.129 




307 


1.6 


39 


B 




89 


119.1 


31 


18.2 


44 


49.4 


81 


62,9 


288 


"V.4 


162 


2.7 


40 


C 




40 


119.1 


88 


14.0 


15 


70.7 


10 


118.8 


HI 


30.2 


37 


&1 


41 


C 




41 


110.1 


122 


12.5 


147 


29.0 


60 


61.0 


25 


57.5 


210 


2.3 


43 


B 




42 


118.8 


105 


13.1 


182 


24.2 


211 


20.0 


193 


26,0 


280 


1.8 


43 


C 




43 


118.6 


84 


14.2 


2 


111.5 


1 


178. 


100 


39.3 


7 


7.0 


44 


C 




44 


118.8 


67 


15.4 


50 


46.9 


lie 


44.7 


325 


.3 


127 


3.0 


45 


B 




45 


118.6 


79 


14.4 


151 


28.9 


127 


43.5 


131 


.15.7 


258 


2.0 


40 


C 




46 


118.6 


07 


13.3 


131 


30.0 


188 


31.7 


sai 


2.0 


311 


2.S 


47 







47 


lias 


50 


16.3 


61 


43.6 


130 


44.7 


302 


3.0 


163 


3.7 



1 
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NO. 


1 


a 


1 


a 






a 


1 




it_ 


c 
i 


it 


1 


H 


4S 


B 




48 


117.9 


10 


30.4 


Ill 


34.4 


76 


63.0 


98 


40.8 


290 


1.7 


49 


B 




49 


117.7 


37 


17.8 


154 


28.6 


151 


38.9 


163 


31.1 


801 


1.8 


50 


B 


5 


50 


117.0 


77 


14.6 


40 


62.4 


80 


53,3 


S14 


1.7 


87 


S.0 


51 


B 




51 


117.5 


34 


18.0 


70 


42.4 


71 


56.3 


201 


25.9 


191 


2.4 


53 


B 




52 


117.4 


71 


14.9 


128 


31.8 


158 


38.0 


227 


20.9 


239 


2.1 


53 


C 




53 


117.4 


85 


14.2 


69 


44.5 


44 


85,8 


112 


30.2 


117 


3,1 


54 


C 




54 


117.3 


100 


13.1 


34 


55.3 


37 


75.0 


180 


28.3 


83 


4.2 


55 


B 




56 


117.2 


38 


17.6 


142 


29.6 


180 


33.3 


263 


13.8 


291 


1.7 


65 


B 




60 


117.2 


45 


16.9 


28 


57.8 


26 


87.3 


125 


36.8 


93 


3.4 


57 


B 




67 


117.2 


34 


18.8 


66 


42.7 


73 


54.3 


209 


24.1 


212 


Z3 


6S 


D 




58 


117.2 


17 


20.2 


52 


46,5 


61 


oao 


202 


25.8 


213 


2.S 


59 


D 




60 


117.1 


20 


18.8 


139 


30.0 


134 


42.8 


136 


84.8 


303 


1.0 


90 


B 




00 


117.0 


27 


18.8 


148 


29.0 


210 


29.1 


326 


.1 


308 


1.6 


61 


C 




01 


117.0 


108 


13.0 


14 


71.8 


2 


157.3 


28 


67.2 


27 


5.6 


02 


D 




02 


117.0 


210 


8.4 


174 


25.7 


177 


34,8 


160 


31.6 


118 


3.1 


53 


B 




03 


H6.8 


38 


17.9 


53 


48.6 


46 


68.7 


162 


31.3 


168 


ZO 


54 


B 




04 


116.7 


21 


19.4 


78 


41.2 


121 


44.0 


282 


8.7 


240 


3.1 


55 


B 




55 


116.6 


39 


17.8 


im 


24.1 


183 


32,7 


154 


32.1 


319 


L4 


00 


B 




06 


116.6 


190 


9.1 


132 


80.9 


112 


48.2 


104 


39.7 


94 


8.4 


07 


B 




07 


110.6 


50 


15.9- 


45 


48.7 


102 


48.8 


324 


.3 


119 


3.1 


08 


B 




08 


110.6 


33 


18,1 


91 


^.0 


83 


63.6 


157 


31.9 


241 


3.1 


09 


C 




09 


110. 5 


-156 


10.8 


103 


35.7 


172 


35.7 


328 




95 


3,4 


70 


B 




70 


116.4 


32 


18.1 


88 


39.0 


77 


63.8 


170 


'29.'8' 


226 


3.2 


71 


B 




71 


110.4 


.09 


15,0 


119 


32.9 


78 


63.3 


82 


43.7 


227 


2.2 


72 


B 




72 


116,4 


58 


15,8 


100 


38.3 


138 


42.4 


239 


10.1 


214 


X3 


73 


B 




73 


116,2 


78 


14.5 


215 


20.5 


217 


2T.8 


142 


34.0 


320 


1.4 


74 


B 




74 


116.1 


59 


15.8 


7 


92.7 


15 


102.8 


277 


10.7 


23 


6.9 


75 


B 




75 


115.9 


T2 


14.9 


118 


33.4 


84 


57.1 


50 


48.9 


228 


2.2 


70 


B 




70 


115,9 


81 


14.3 


187 


23.9 


263 


19.8 


291 


7.0 


292 


1.7 


77 


C 




77 


115.9 


101 


13.2 


12 


7.1.3 


28 


85.3 


2W 


14.9 


28 


5.0 


78 


C 




78 


115,9 


115 


12.7 


39 


53.4 


55 


50.8 


275 


11.3 


65 


4.3 


79 


B 




79 


115.8 


05 


15.6 


87 


63.7 


46 


83.2 


249 


10,8 


96 


3.4 


80 


c 




80 


115.8 


94 


13.4 


79 


40.6 


99 


49.0 


152 


32.3 


128 


3.0 


81 


B 




81 


115.7 


90 


13,7 


95 


37.5 


,g 


49.2 


190 


27.3 


164 


2.7 


82 


B 




82 


115.0 


48 


10.6 


120 


32.8 


9-^1 


250 


16.5 


259 


2.0 


83 


B 




83 


115.0 


51 


16.3 


115 


33.8 


171 


35.9 


258 


14.5 


243 


2.1 


84 


B 




84 


115.0 


02 


15,7 


96 


37.4 


147 


40.9 


278 


10.2 


192 


2.4 


85 


B 




85 


115.5 


60 


15.0 


29 


56.8 


11 


11.1.2 


50 


61.6 


88 


S.0 


80 


B 




80 


115. 5 


43 


17.1 


218 


2ao 


236 


24.4 


210 


22.4 


333 


1.2 


87 


B 




87 


115.4 


89 


13.8 


150 


28.9 


20S 


29.4 


310 


2.0 


243 


2.1 


88 


D 




88 


115.4 


100 


13.2 


m 


32.8 


70 


65.2 


87 


47.2 


174 


2.6 


89 


B 




89 


115.2 


119 


12.8 


198 


22.4 


207 


29.4 


160 


32.6 


281 


1.8 


BO 


s 




90 


115.2 


55 


16.2 


87 


42.7 


101 


48.9 


337 




169 


2.A 


91 


B 




91 


115.1 


82 


14.3 


179 


24.7 


190 


31.3 


196 


*26.'8' 


293 


1.7 


92 


B 




92 


U5.1 


60 


15.8 


87 


39.0 


96 


49.5 


211 


24.0 


175 


2.6 


99 


I> 




93 


116.1 


83 


14.3 


114 


33.9 


66 


58.3 


76 


44.8 


205 


2.4 


94 


B 




94 


115.0 


111 


12.9 


85 


39.1 


139 


42.4 


281 


9.3 


129 


3.0 


95 


B 




95 


115.0 


75 


14.5 


69 


42.5 


131 


43.1 


318 


1.6 


140 


2.0 


90 


B 




90 


114.8 


93 


13.3 


201 


22.1 


247 


22.1 


340 




204 


1.7 


97 







97 


114.7 


181 


9.4 


18 


68.6 


19 


94.7 


158 


'si.'o' 


11 


7.1 


96 







OS 


114.7 


186 


9.3 


190 


23.6 


196 


30.2 


198 


38.6 


178 


Z5 


99 


B 




99 


U4.0 


80 


14.4 


92 


37.9 


132 


42.8 


280 


14,4 


170 


2.0 


100 


G 




100 


114.0 


103 


10.3 


22 


63.3 


24 


9a3 


148 


32.6 


18 


6.1 


101 


B 




101 


114.5 


93 


13.4 


248 


17.4 


233 


24.8 


107 


39.6 


327 


1.S 


102 


B 




103 


114.5 


52 


18.3 


77 


40.7 


59 


58.4 


140 


34.5 


177 


2.6 


103 


B 




103 


U4.6 


114 


12.7 


170 


26.3 


117 


45.4 


83 


48.2 


244 


2.1 


104 


B 




104 


114.3 


87 


14.0 


218 


20.2 


234 


24.7 


208 


24.1 


321 


1.4 


105 


B 




105 


114.3 


109 


13.0 


88 


39.0 


87 


51.7 


18H 


27.3 


130 


8.0 


100 


C 




100 


114.2 


223 


8.1 


48 


48.3 


12 


106.7 


33 


69.1 


19 


6.0 


107 


B 




107 


114.1 


141 


11.4 


244 


17.6 


232 


24.8 


108 


39.0 


309 


1.6 


lOS 







108 


114. 1 


113 


12.8 


98 


36.8 


109 


46.6 


212 


24.0 


141 


2.9 


109 


P 




109 


114.1 


49 


18.5 


17 


88.0 


17 


100.4 


144 


33.7 


62 


4.2 


110 


B 




. 110 


113.9 


67 


15.8 


113 


33.9 


86 


51.8 


108 


39.5 


245 


2.1 


111 


C 




111 


113.9 


132 


11.9 


80 


40.6 


89 


51.3 


206 


25.1 


97 


3.4 


113 


C 




112 


113. 9 


186 


9.3 


112 


34.0 


145 


41.3 


229 


2a8 


82 


3.7 


lis 


B 




113 


113.8 


92 


13.4 


209 


20.7 


249 


21.7 


295 


8.0 


310 


l.S 


114 


B 




114 


113.8 


130 


12.1 


101 


dG.0 


72 


54.8 


114 


39.0 


131 


3.0 


115 


C 




115 


113.8 


142 


11.4 


25 


59.7 


52 


80.5 


398 


4.3 


33 


5.2 


116 


D 




110 


113,8 


200 


8,5 


281 


16.2 


288 


16.4 


319 


1.4 


272 


1.0 


117 


D 




117 


113.0 


96 


ia.3 


137 


:*(».4 


146 


41.3 


168 


3a7 


215 


2,S 


118 


C 
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113.5 


195 


9.1 


74 


41.3 


28 


83.2 


34 


55.0 


m 


4.5 


119 


D 
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113. 5 


127 


1Z3 


99 


36.5 


129 


43.3 


223 


21.1 


132 


3.0 
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D 
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U3.5 


91 


13.7 


58 
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91.7 


85 


54.8 
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3.3 
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B 
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133 
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6 
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132.1 
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6 
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123 


C 
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113.4 
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9.3 


167 


28.1 


116 


45.6 


91 


41.6 


133 
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Tablb 86.— ComiwrMon ofriturm of individual ihoe manvfaetureri on eoit of product 
Bofd^ total investment, and net worth, in 1919 — Continued. 
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Corre^sffon.— Analyme of the table indicatee a similar/ althotigh not conoiatetitljf' 
tmiform, trend in percentaM of profit to cost of product sold and percentages of salee^ 
to cost of product sold. In like manner percentages of profit to cost varied in the lame^ 
direction as rates of profit on inv^tment and rates ox profit on net worth, although, 
the variaticms were not entirely ^uniform. P^rcentajofes of borrowed capital to totat 
investment varied in a generally (although not uniiormly) opposite direction frouL 
variations in rates of xnrofit on net worth; similarly the trend shown in turnovers' 
of capital was generally (although not uniformly) opposite to that in percentages oh 
profit to cost of product sold. If a direct cotreiation of perfect uniformity be takeui 
as ssero and an inverse correlation of perfect uniformitv as 100. so that 50 would repre- 
sent an absence of any correlation whatsoever, then the correlation between percent^ 
ages of profit to cost and percentages of sales to cost would be represented roughly by 
a coefflaent of 23 ; the correlation between rates of profit on investment and percentages 
of profit to cost by a coefficient of 34; between rates of profit on net worth and rates o£ 
profit on inve^ment bv a coefficient of 16; between percenta^ of borrowed capital 
to total investment ana rates of profit on net worth bv a coefficient of 62; and between 
turnovers of capital and percentages of profit to cost oy a coefficient of 77. 

Since the largest profits on investment and on net worth were earhed by compaxde» 
whose margins of profit over cost were largest, it would seem that profits in 1919 
depended upon '* markups'' on each shoe sold rather than upon rapidity of stock turn* 
over. Of course, many companies were able to show a substantial return on invM- 
ment in spite of small inargins of profit taken on each shoe sold; this is explained by 
the fact that the companies earning the smallest percentages of profit to cost hadjgon* 
erally the largest turnovers of invested capital, and may be presumed.to have had the- 
laraest turnovers of stock. 

That shoe manufacturers who operated on lar^ percentages of borrof'ed capital in^ 
1919 earned leee than those who operated on their own capital, in spite of the fact th4t 
the rate of ii^terest was lower than the average rate of profit on total investment^ is 
indicated by the fact that companies with the largest parentages of borrowed capital 
to total investment earned generally the smallest rates of profit on net worth. 

Tablb 37.— Analym of telling price of men'e ehoee retailing ai (10 in 1919^ ehouAng 
ooetB and profiU of tannerif ehoe man%{factvrer8f and tihoe retailen, and variatumi 
remUingfrom d\ferencei of 1 cent in grow raw etock coet per pound. 
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